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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  concludes  the  historical,  geo* 
graphical  and  statistical  account  of  the  Him&layan  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  iu  accordance 
with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  Government  Resolution, 
North-Western  Provinces,  No.  724A.,  dated  21st  April, 
1875,  which  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  Gazetteer.  It  was  there  laid  down  that 
the  work  should  aim  at  a  position  differing  from  and 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  Gazetteer, 
should  be  complete  in  itself  and  contain  an  account  of  all 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  each  district,  or  a 
reference  to  them  where  a  detailed  description  was  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary.  It  was  further  directed  that  a 
description  and  history  of  each  fiscal  sub-division  should  be 
given,  sufficient  to  place  officers  new  to  the  district  charge 
in  possession  of  such  general  knowledge  of  the  physical 
capabilities  of  the  tract,  its  fiscal  history  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  may  enable  them  at  once  to  exercise  an  intelligent 
control  over  its  administration.  This  extended  scheme 
was  adopted  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  District  Memoirs, 
and  was  intended  to  supply  their  place,  merely  omitting 
in  settlement  notices  details  of  a  purely  executive  cha¬ 
racter,  such  as  the  reasons  for  adopting  certain  classifica¬ 
tions  of  soils  in  particular  localities,  the  details  of  the 
survey  demarcation  of  boundaries,  preparation  of  records, 
the  adjustment  of  circle  rates  and  such  similar  matters. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  all  matters  affecting  the 
entire  tlimalayan  tract  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
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as  a  whole.  The  present  volume  gives  the  topographical, 
statistical  and  other  local  information  for  each  fiscal 
sub-division  and  important  tract,  town  or  place,  in  the 
Kumaon,  Garliw&l,  Tardi,  Dehra  Dun  and  Jaunsar-Biiwar 
districts.  The  sections  under  each  notice  compress  within 
a  reasonable  compass  everything  of  interest  not  only  in 
the  local  official  records,  but  in  papers  that  have  been 
printed  at  any  time  besides  the  results  of  much  original 
inquiry.  The  notice  of  each  of  the  numerous  fiscal  sub¬ 
divisions,  most  of  which  were  recently  created  and  had 
to  be  carefully  defined,  contains  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know  for  good  administration  regarding  its  fiscal  history 
past  and  present,  its  physical  peculiarities  aud  the  popula¬ 
tion  recorded  at  settlement.  Under  Kumaon  will  be  found 
abrief  and  accurate  account  of  every  settlement,  and  the 
results  given  are  in  accord  with  the  statistics  recorded  in 
the  last  report  on  the  current  settlement.  The  Jaunsar- 
Bawar  notice  also  gives  the  result  of  the  recent  settlement. 
The  Dehra  Dun  final  settlement  report  has  not  been 
received,  so  that  Mr.  Williams’  Memoir  must  be  referred 
to  for  its  fiscal  history. 

I  have  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Ramsay  for  assistance  and 
advice  throughout  the  work,  and  especially  for  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  notice  of  the  Bbabar,  the  administration  of 
which  has  been  especially  his  own  work.  Mr.  Macdonald 
and  Mr.  Kilvert  have  aided  in  the  notice  of  the  Tarai, 
and  the  former  has  examined  the  proofs.  Mr.  F.  Fisher, 
C.S.,  supplied  in  great  part  the  notices  of  Mussoorie  and 
Dehra,  and  Major  Reade  examined  the  proofs  of  the  por¬ 
tions  relating  to  Garhwal  whilst  passing  through  the 
press.  I  would  especially  here  record  my  obligations  to 
Colonel  Garstin  for  his  considerable  aid  in  correcting 
notices  of  portions  of  the  hills  towards  and  beyond  the 
snows  which  I  was  unable  to  visit  and  for  examining  the 
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proofs  of  the  entire  Kumaon  portion  of  the  volume.  No 
trouble  has  been  spared,  therefore,  to  make  these  volumes 
complete  and  accurate,  and  this  the  last  with  which 
I  shall  have  any  connection  now  passes  out  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  my  brother  officers,  who  will  best  be  able  to 
state  whether  it  fulfils  the  conditions  above  referred  to 
or  not 

Calcutta  ~  1 

February  19,  1886.  /  E.  T.  ATKINSON. 
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674 

Yishnupray4g 

•  aa 

720 

Rawal 

ib. 

Rawatsyun 

•  a  a 

ib. 

w. 

Regaruban 

•  .  « 

675 

Waldiya  Malla 

... 

720 

Ringwarsyikn 

a  a  a 

675 

Waldiya  Bichhla 

a  •  . 

721 

Rithag&r 

a  a  a 

ib. 

Waldiya  Talla 

ib. 
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Adbadri,  a  halting- place  between  Lohba  and  Karnprayag,  is 
situate  in  patti  Sill  Chandpur  of  parganuh  Chandpur  in  British 
Garhw&l  in  latitude  30°-9'  and  longitude  79°-16'  10^  :  distant  10 
miles  7  furlongs  and  2  poles  from  Lohba  and  10  miles  5  furlongs 
from  Karnpray&g.  There  is  an  encainping-ground  and  dharmsdla 
(rest-house)  here.  The  road  from  Lohba  or  Gairsen  gives  off 
a  branch  there  to  Ndrayanbugur  on  the  Pindar  river  and  itself 
crosses  the  Diw&li  range  (7,963  feet)  by  the  Diwali-kh&l  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  7,010  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  pass  are  the 
remains  of  a  fort  and  the  ridge  forms  the  waterparting  between  the 
Ramganga  and  the  Pindar.  The  road  thence  follows  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bhararig&r  by  the  villages  of  M&lsi  and  Kheti  to  Adbadri. 
The  road  is  good  and  passes  through  beautiful  scenery.  On  the 
right  are  the  Kandal  (8,553  feet),  Suiliddnda  (8,936)  and  Bintdl 
(8,300)  peaks,  and  on  the  left  the  Diwali,  (7,963  feet)  and  Beri 
(5,479)  peaks.  Just  above  Adbadri  is  the  small  lake  of  Beni  T61f 
where  there  is  a  tea-factory.1  At  Adbadri  are  the  remains  of  sixteen 
temples  similar  to  those  found  at  Dw&rahdt  with  the  usual  Turk’s 
cap  ornament.  One  dedicated  to  Badrindrdyan  is  still  used  for 
worship,  and  the  people  say  that  in  a  few  years’  time  the  road  by 
Joshimath  to  Badrinath  will  be  closed  by  the  meeting  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  hills  near  the  temple,  and  that  then  this  temple  will  be  the 
object  of  pilgrimage.  The  other  temples,  too,  are  used  in  a  lesser 
degree  for  worship.  They  are  all  crowded  together  in  a  space 
of  about  42  by  85  feet  and  vary  in  height  from  6  to  20  feet. 
The  principal  temple  is  distinguished  by  a  raised  platform  or  cha- 
butra  in  front,  roofed  in  and  leading  to  the  small  square  enclosure 

1  See  Gaz.,  XI.,  784. 
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of  the  usual  pyramidal  form,  within  which  is  the  idol  itself.  The 
solitary  occupant  of  the  temple  at  my  visit  was  a  Brahmachari  fakir 
from  Midnapur  in  Bengal  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  there 
for  some  five  years.  Local  tradition  here  assigns  the  building  of  the 
temples  to  Sankara  Acharya,  the  celebrated  reformer  and  Hindu 
philosopher,  while  in  Kumaon  the  same  style  of  building  bearing 
traces  of  similar  antiquity  is  attributed  to  the  piety  of  the  Katyura 
Rajas. 

Aglar,  a  patti  of  parganah  R&mgar  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  pattis  Mahryuri  Bichhli  and  Kotauli  Talli ;  on  the  east 
by  Mahryuri  Bichhli  ;  on  the  west  by  pattis  Ramgar  Mall&  and 
Talla  and  on  the  south  by  Mahryuri  Talli.  This  patti  comprises 
nineteen  villages  having  an  area  of  1,825  bisis,  of  which  574  are 
culturable  and  1,251  are  cultivated  (only  three  irrigated).  The 
assessment  in  1815  was  Rs.  1,309  ;  in  1820  was  Rs.  1,148,  and  in 
1843  was  Rs.  1,122.  The  present  assessment  amounts  to  Rs.  1,522, 
which  falls  on  the  total  area  at  13  annas  4  pies  per  acre  and  on  the 
cultivated  area  at  Rs.  1-3-5.  The  population  at  the  time  of  last  settle¬ 
ment  numbered  2,995  souls,  of  whom  1,550  were  males.  It  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  Agari  caste  of  miners  who  give  their  name  to  it. 

Agaspur,  a  village  and  halting-place  on  the  route  by  Masi  from 
Paori  to  Almora,  is  situate  in  patti  Chaukot  Bichhla  of  parganah  Pali 
in  Kumaon  in  latitude  29°-52'-15"  and  longitude  79°-13'-18"  : 
distant  12  miles  1  furlong  22  poles  from  Kfinjoli  and  12  miles  3 
furlongs  33  poles  from  M6si.  The  road  from  Kunjoli  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pachrar-gadh,  a  tributary  of  the  Eastern  Nyar  on  the 
right  bank,  passes  to  Baijirau  on  the  road  from  Kainur  to  Ramnagar, 
and  here  crosses  the  Nyar  by  a  bridge  of  62  feet  span,  thence  a 
short  level,  rise  aud  fall  leads  to  the  ascent  to  Chyurkot-kbal  or 
pass  and  thence  to  Saraikhet-khal  on  the  borders  of  Kumaon  and 
Garhwal  7  miles  7  furlongs  33  poles.  Several  streams  are  passed 
on  the  way  to  Jamuri-khal,  whence  a  level  road  leads  to  Agaspur 
Dya,4  miles  1  furlong  29  poles.  The  road  is  a  good  one  throughout 
and  is  much  used  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Garhwal. 

Aglar,  a  small  river  which  rises  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Surkanda  peak  in  latitude  30°-25'-25"  and  longitude  78°-20r 
at  an  elevation  of  7,130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  patti 
Dasjyula  of  parganah  Jaunpur  in  Native  Garhwdl,  and  thence  flows 
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rapidly  to  the  westward  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  and  alter 
a  course  of  about  twenty-three  miles  falls  into  the  Jumna  on  the 
left  bank,  near  the  Jaunpur  fort,  in  latitude  30°-30'-55"  and  longi¬ 
tude  78°-2'-50". 

Ajmer,  a  patti  of  parganah  Ganga  Salan,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  patti  Talld  Sila  of  parganah  Tall&  Sal4n,  on  the  south  by 
the  Kotri  Dun  and  the  Bijnor  district,  on  the  west  by  the  Udepur 
pattis  and  on  the  north  by  the  same  paitis  and  Dh6ngu.  A  road 
from  Kotdwara  to  Srinagar  runs  just  within  its  eastern  boundary, 
passing  by  Charekha,  Duni  and  Malniya,  at  the  first  of  which  there 
is  a  ruined  bungalow.  Other  villages  are  Math&na,  Kanda,  Buli 
and  Uttircha,  connected  with  the  Kotdw&ra  road  by  a  cross  path ; 
Kaphaldi,  Juda-Rawalyal  and  Manjyari  to  the  north  and  Mawakot 
to  the  south,  also  connected  by  a  path  with  Kotdwara.  Simalna 
lies  to  the  south-west  :  there  is  a  school  at  Gum.  In  1864  six 
villages  were  received  from  Karaundu.  The  patwari  of  Ajmer  usually 
resides  in  Ghota  of  patti  Sila  Tali&  and  collects  the  land-revenue 
of  that  patti  also ;  in  1864  the  revenue  of  both  aggregated  Rs.  2,146. 
Charekha  travellers’  bungalow  lies  in  longitude  78°-37'  and  lati¬ 
tude  29°-49'. 

Alaknanda,  a  river  in  British  Garhwal,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Dhauli  (western)  and  Vishnuganga  at  Vishnuprayag  in  par¬ 
ganah  Painkhanda.1  At  the  confluence,  the  Dhauli  has  a  breadth  of 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  yards  with  a  rapid  current,  and  the  Vish¬ 
nuganga  a  breadth  of  twenty-five  or  forty  yards  also  with  a  rapid 
current.  The  elevation  of  the  confluence  above  the  sea  is  4,743 
feet.  The  united  stream  flows  south-west  to  Chamoli,  receiving  the 
Rudr,  Garur  and  Patal  Gangas  and  the  Birhi  or  Birahi-ganga  at 
Birhi.  Thence,  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  Nandpraydg,  where  the 
Nandakini  joins  it  from  the  east  in  latitude  S0°-l9/-56'r  and 
longitude  79°-21'-29,'/  at  an  elevation  of  2,805  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Again  it  turns  south-west  to  KarnpraySg,  45  miles  from 
Vishnupray6g,  where  the  Pindar  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  in  lati¬ 
tude  30°-15'-45"  and  longitude  79°-15'-29//  with  an  elevation  of 
2,600  feet.  Thence  nearly  due  west  to  Rudrpray£g,  19  miles,  where 
it  receives  the  Maudakini  from  the  north  on  the  right  bank  in  latitude 


J  See  Gaz.  XI.,  292,  307,  321,  347. 
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30°-17'-10"  and  longitude  79°-l'-32"  at  an  elevation  of  1,980  feet. 
Turning  again  now  south-west  it  flows  by  Srinagar  to  Deoprayag,  37 
miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Bh6girathi  from  Tihri  in  latitude 
30°-8,-45'/  and  longitude  78°-38'-56,"  with  an  elevation  of  1,953 
feet,  after  which  it  is  styled  the  Ganges.  At  one  place  called  the 
Kdkar’s  leap  from  the  tradition  of  a  kdfcar  or  barking  deer  having 
jumped  across  it,  the  river  narrows  to  about  25  feet  and  rushes  through 
a  cut  in  the  rocks  which  rise  at  least  500  feet  perpendicularly  on 
either  side,  opening  out  into  an  immense  and  deep  pool.  From 
this  point,  which  is  about  four  miles  above  Rudrprayag,  the  fall  is 
not  so  great  and  the  general  appearance  is  long  reaches  with  short 
rapids  until  it  reaches  Deopray&g.  At  this  place  a  huge  mass  of 
rock  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  stream,  narrowing  it  to  half  its 
proper  breadth  just  before  it  is  joined  by  the  Bh6girathi.  On  the 
top  of  this  rock  some  fifty  feet  above  the  river  is  a  rope  bridge 
leading  from  British  Garhwal  to  Deopray&g,  which  is  in  Native  Garh- 
wal  or  Tihri,  and  so  much  does  the  river  rise  in  the  hot  weather  and 
rains  that  this  bridge  is  frequently  swept  away.  At  the  confluence 
the  Bhagirathi  rushes  with  great  force  and  rapidity  down  a  steep 
declivity,  roaring  and  foaming  over  large  rocks  scattered  over  its 
bed.  Its  breadth  is  112  feet  and  it  rises  40  feet  during  the  melting 
of  the  snows.  The  Alaknanda  flowing  with  a  smooth  unruffled 
surface  gently  winds  round  the  point  of  confluence.  It  is  142  feet  in 
breadth  and  rises  46  feet  at  the  same  period.  The  breadth  of  the 
united  stream  is  240  feet.  The  Alaknanda  abounds  with  fish,  some 
of  which  are  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  The  mahaser  {sober,  shahur) 
is  found  weighing  up  to  80  pounds,  and  the  dog-fish  or  ashidla  and 
kdlabans,  a  species  of  barbel.  Gold  in  small  quantities  has  been 
obtained  by  searching  the  sands  of  this  river,  but  the  remuneration 
resulting  (about  four  annas  a  day)  has  been  so  scanty  that  the  search 
is  nearly  discontinued.  There  are  four  iron  bridges  over  the 
Alaknanda,  a  tie-bridge  at  Chamoli,  and  iron  suspension-bridges  at 
Clihatwa-pipal  Rudrprayag  and  Jakhni,  one  and  a  half  miles  below 
Srinagar  on  the  Almora  and  Tihri  road.  The  l?st  named  is  301  feet 
span  from  saddle  to  saddle.  From  Joshimath  downwards  the  stream 
is  used  for  the  rafting  of  timber.  There  are  several  fine  forests  of 
Smitheana,  Webbiana  and  eoccelsa  firs  on  its  eastern  bank  from  Rudr- 
prayfig  to  Pipalkoti. 4  Below  this  chir  pines  occur  up  the  Nighaul 
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valley  opposite  Nandpray4g,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Nigpur  hills  op¬ 
posite  Chhatwa-pipal  at  Pokhri  and  aB  far  as  Dhari  near  Srinagar. 

Almora1,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kumaon  Division  in  patti 
Khaspurja  of  parganah  Barahmandal  of  the  Kumaon  district,  is 
situate  in  latitude  29°-37/-3"  and  longitude  79°-40-,20/r,  by  the 
lower  road  30  miles  from  Naini  T41,  46  miles  from  K414dhnngi;  it  is 
19  miles  from  Ranikhet.  The  town  and  the  civil  and  military 
station  are  built  on  a  bare  saddle-shaped  ridge  running  north-west 
to  south-east  for  about  two  miles  with  an  elevation  varying  from 
5,200  to  5,500  feet.  The  jail  stands  at  about  5,439  feet  and  the 
church  at  5,495  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  station  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  higher  ridges  of  Simtola  and  Kalmatiya  to  the  west 
by  a  col  called  Mount  Brown  or  Hiradhunga,  so  called  from  its 
micaceous  rock  which  shines  like  a  diamond  ( hira )  in  the  morning 
sun.  Kalmatiya  has  an  elevation  of  6,414  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  Simtola  an  elevation  of  6,066  feet.  The  building 
known  as  Simtola  house  lies  in  latitude  29°-37'-3"  and  longi¬ 
tude  79°-43'-21,"  with  an  elevation  of  6,200  feet.  A  lateral  ridge 
called  Sitoli  runs  westwards  from  Hiradhunga  towards  the  Kosi 
river  and  exactly  faces  Almora  to  the  north.  The  intermediate 
space  is  crowded  with  houses  and  cultivated  terraces  and  possesses 
a  small  stream  which  rises  in  a  spring  under  Hiradhunga,  called 
by  the  natives  Rani-dhara  and  by  the  Europeans  St.  Ronan’s  Well. 
On  the  east  and  south  the  Almora  hill  is  bounded  by  the  Suwal  river 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Kosi,  so  that  it  is  almost  a  peninsula  con¬ 
nected  with  the  other  hills  by  the  Kalmatiya  ridge.  To  the  south¬ 
west  the  ridge  after  attaining  its  highest  point  of  elevation  at 
Charalekh  dips  down  in  a  bold  and  rugged  series  of  masses  to  the 
point  of  junction  between  these  two  rivers.  The  ascent  from  the 
bridge  crossing  theSuwal  and  the  Sukuni  (Gorari)near  their  junction 
on  the  Naini  T41  road  is  exceedingly  steep  and  trying,  especially  in 
the  hot-weather,  when  the  heat  reflected  from  the  bare  gneiss  rocks 
and  the  white  dust  from  the  road  alternately  roast  and  blind  the 
traveller.  After  passing  the  leper  asylum  and  the  Charalekh  bun¬ 
galows  a  very  pretty  Gothic  church  is  reached,  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  Weller  and  now  under  the  ministration 

1  The  name  is  said  to  he  derived  from  the  Almora  or  wild  sorrel  (Jlunifx 
hastata),  which  grows  in  abundance  on  the  bill.  The  Chond  Rajas  always  called  it 
Rajapur  in  official  documents:  see  Gax.,  XI.,  684 ,  838,  660,  670,  587. 
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of  the  Naini  Tal  chaplain,  who  visits  Alinora  once  a  month.  Close 
by  and  around  are  the  residences  of  the  European  community  and 
Fort  Moira,  otherwise  called  Ldl  Mandi ,  and  the  parade-ground.  The 
Kumaon  battalion  was  formerly  posted  at  Hawalbag  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kosi  about  five  miles  north  of  the  present  cantonments,  but 
that  has  long  been  abandoned  as  a  military  station  and  the  Kumaon 
battalion  is  now  represented  by  the  3rd  Gorkha  regiment,  who 
garrison  the  fort  and  supply  a  strong  detachment  to  Pithoragarh 
under  the  command  of  a  Native  officer  and  guards  to  Naini  T&l 
and  Ranikhet. 

The  sepoys’  lines  dip  down  from  the  fort  on  the  north-east  and 
the  officers’  houses  lie  to  the  west  and  north.  Between  these  and  the 
town  is  the  small  Mission  chapel  with  a  Grecian  portico  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  raised  letters  in  Hindi.  Then  commences  the  town.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  street  is  paved  with  stone  flags  and  is  about  30  to  50  feet  in 
width  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  divided  into  two 
bazars  by  the  old  fort  and  new  Mission  school.  The  slope  from 
east  to  west  is  broken  by  flights  of  stone  steps  which  render  the 
street  not  easily  passable  for  ponies.  The  houses  are  from  two  to 
four  stories  high  and  are  substantially  built  of  mica-slate  and  roofed 
with  thin  slabs  of  the  same  material.  The  upper  stories  are,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  constructed  of  wood  quaintly  and  profusely  carved  and 
some  bear  decorative  lamp-rests  of  deer’s  antlers.  The  windows 
are  mere  apertures  for  the  most  part  resembling  pigeon-holes  cat 
in  the  wooden  panel  and  closed  by  a  slide.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  town  is  compact  and  clean  and  the  conservancy  arrange¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  well  carried  out.  Beyond  where  the  north-eastern 
gate  was,  rises  the  old  fort  Almora,  in  the  enclosure  of  which  are 
situated  the  treasury  and  civil  courts.  An  engraving  of  this  is  given 
by  Tieffenthaler  in  his  travels  undertaken  during  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Beyond  this  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  somewhat  hollow¬ 
ed  out  and  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  bazar,  the  office  of  the 
sub-collector  of  revenue  and  the  Lala  Bazar.  Here  also,  on  the 
site  of  the  former  residence  of  the  Rajas  of  Kumaon,  is  the  new 
Mission  school.  This  school,  opened  in  1871,  is  a  fine  building  in 
the  Tuscan  style,  with  a  central  hall  60  feet  by  34  feet  and  a  wing 
on  each  side  containing  four  spacious  class-rooms.  The  lofty  roof 
of  the  hall  ends  in  a  portico  supported  by  massive  stone  pillars. 
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The  entire  building  is  of  solid  masonry  and  the  pediment  and 
frieze  have  carved  inscriptions  in  English  and  .Hindi.  The  plan  is 
due  to  Captain  Birney,  R.E.,  who  also  supervised  the  erection  of  the 
building.  The  dispensary  is  close  at  hand  and  theu  the  road  ascends 
towards  the  site  of  the  Marchkilah  or  St  Mark’s  tower,  a  building 
long  since  pulled  down.  On  both  sides  of  the  town  on  the  north¬ 
western  and  eastern  slopes,  the  hill  side  is  adorned  with  very  fino 
substantial  isolated  native  houses  and  also  villages  embosomed  in 
orchards  of  tun,  walnut,  cherry,  Australian  jack  and  apricot.  The 
eastern  side  is  less  wooded  owing  to  the  greater  steepness  of  the 
mountain  face.  There  are  several  Hindu  temples  in  Almora,  but  none 
with  any  pretensions  to  architectural  merit ;  and  there  is  only  one 
mosque. 

For  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  around  Almora  on  every 
side  the  hills  are  absolutely  bare,  but  beyond  that  distance  the 
mountains  are  as  well  timbered  as  any  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
district.  Tradition  has  it  that  deodar  trees  were  once  plentiful  on 
the  north-west  face  of  the  hill,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  it  is 
improbable  that  these  forests  were  ever  extensive.  The  tradition 
regarding  the  transfer  of  the  Chand  capital  here  also  points  to 
Almora  as  being  then  covered  with  timber.  The  oaks  on  Kalmatiya 
are  of  a  stunted  growth,  and  the  pines  only  attain  a  respectable  size 
on  the  northern  aspect  of  the  range.  Deodars  grow  well  when 
planted  and  many  of  the  old  houses  are  built  of  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  which  would  so  far  bear  out  the  tradition. 

Sixty  degrees  is  about  the  annual  average  temperature  of  the 
air.  In  the  hot  weather,  from  May  to  1st  July,  the  climate  of 
Almora,  though  at  that  soason  from  15  to  20  degrees  cooler  than 

in  the  neighbouring  plains,  approaches  to 
Climate.  a  tropical  type.  Pankhas  and  tattis,  how¬ 

ever,  are  not  required,  and  the  thermometer  (except  for  a  few  hours 
on  some  hot  days  beforo  rain)  can  be  kept  down  in  a  closed  house 
to  74°.  Whenever  it  exceeds  8(5°  in  an  outside  shaded  verandah, 
rain  or  a  thunder-storm  may  be  expected,  wHcli  sometimes  at  once 
reduces  the  temperature  to  02°.  In  the  rains  72°  may  bo  consi¬ 
dered  the  average  temperature,  and  at  that  season,  which  is  very 
pleasant  at  Almora,  though  not  cold  and  requiring  fires  as  at 
Simla  and  Mussoorie,  the  range  of  the  temperature  is  rarely  2°. 
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Midnight  and  midday  in  a  cool  room  show  the  thermometer,  in 
July  and  August,  often  for  days  together,  at  72°  or  73°.  Outside 
in  the  shade  the  range  rarely  exceeds  10°.  In  winter,  snow 
falls  occasionally,  but  rarely  lies  beyond  a  few  hours  on  the 
ground.  Different  years  display  different  phenomena  in  regard  to 
this  matter:  for  instance,  on  December  11th,  1841,  snow  covered 
the  ground  at  the  level  of  the  Kosi  and  Suwal  rivers  (3,700  feet); 
on  December  31st,  1842,  rain  fell  for  hours,  yet  the  G&gar  range 
at  7,500  feet  above  the  sea  was  without  a  particle  of  snow.  Snow 
is  most  frequent  in  February,  taking  a  number  of  years.  October 
and  November  are  beautiful  clear  cold  months,  and  most  of  the  fruit 
trees  then  lose  their  leaves.  March  and  April  are  generally  mark¬ 
ed  by  thunder-storms,  but  in  all  the  summer  months,  till  the  regu¬ 
lar  monsoon  rain  falls,  a  thick  atmospherical  haze  prevails  which 
obscures  all  the  view.  This  haze,  however,  is  common  to  the  whole 
hills  and  is  as  dense  near  the  snows  as  at  Almora.  The  towns -people 
of  Almora  are  for  the  most  part  very  healthy,  and  the  state  of 
health  in  the  cantonments,  where,  sometimes,  the  sepoys  suffer 
considerably,  especially  during  their  first  seasoning  to  the  climate,  is 
no  criterion  of  that  of  the  town.  Fever  and  dysentery  seem  to  be  the 
prevailing  fatal  diseases  among  the  natives;  and  colic  is  often 
rapidly  fatal,  especially  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  season.  The  bad 
fever  of  the  typhoid  form  ( mahdmari )  has  not  occurred  at  Almora. 

At  Almora  in  the  rains,  wild  hemps,  nettles,  thistles,  worm¬ 
wood,  Mirabilis  jalapa  (marvel  of  Peru),  mint,  dhattira,  and  wild 
balsam,  &c.,  spring  up  and  produce  a  rank  vegetation,  but  it  is  less 
grown  over  than  most  other  hills,  owing  to  the  dryness  and  shal¬ 
lowness  of  the  soil  above  the  solid  rock.  Madden1  has  given  a  full 
account  of  the  botany  of  Almora  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
a  previcrus  volume8.  Micaceous  schists  of  four  different  kinds  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  degrees  of  hardness  and  crystalline  character,  and 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  quartz,  is  the  rock  at 
Almora.  On  the  descending  ridge  to  the  Suwal  and  Kosi  on  the 
south-east  and  south-west  points,  a  great  out-burst  of  granite  prevails, 
which  is  connected  with  the  eruptions  of  the  same  rock  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction  at  Kaintir,  Dwara,  Dol,  Devi-Dhura  and 
C  'harapawat,  always  at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  from  the  plaihs. 

1  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  1848. 


*  Vol.  X.,  Gasetteer. 
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The  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  causes  the  characteristic  boulder¬ 
looking  masses  on  the  hills.  Some  of  the  granite  however  is  compact 
and  beautiful,  especially  near  the  gneiss  strata  out  of  which  it  is 
erupted,  and  the  graphic  variety  is  singularly  so.  Some  of  the  mica 
slate  strata  and  quartz  veins  show  signs  of  great  disturbance,  as  the 
Almora  ridge  approaches  these  granitic  developments — and  the  hill 
sides  in  this  direction  (the  south-west  and  the  south-east)  are  un¬ 
commonly  barren,  rugged,  and,  to  a  fastidious  eye,  ugly. 

Almora  is  peculiarly  fitted  as  a  resort  for  consumptive  patients, 
but  for  other  invalids  the  temperature  is  too  high  during  May  and 
June  and  does  not  give  sufficient  coolness  to  those  who  seek  an 
invigorating  climate  after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  plains  ;  this, 
too,  is  enhanced  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  shade.  The  supply 
of  water  is  of  an  unusually  good  quality;  springs  abound  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge  within  300  feet  of  the  crest  and  most  of 
them  within  150  feet  of  the  top.  That  near  the  tank  is  directly 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  In  the  hotter  months  some  of  the 
springs  dry  up  or  give  a  scanty  supply,  but  taking  the  whole  hill 
and  putting  aside  the  conventional  distribution  of  the  wells  among 
the  different  castes,  the  general  supply  of  water  is  nearly  always 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  A  covered  reservoir  with  a  spout  is  the 
form  usually  given  to  these  wells.  All  the  springs  rise  in  mica  slate  or 
quart zose  veins  which  are  numerous,  and  although  on  the  Kalmatiya 
ridge  traces  of  iron  and  graphite  are  observable,  ferruginous  matter 
has  not  hitherto  been  detected  in  the  Almora  waters.  They  are 
always  cool  and  refreshing  to  the  taste.  In  addition  to  the  springs 
a  never-failing  supply  of  water  is  obtained  by  two  aqueducts  from 
Simtola.  Almora  is  connected  with  K&nikhet  by  a  new  cart-road 
constructed  in  1872-73  and  a  bridle-road  by  Hawdlbkg  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nan4  Kosi,  and  theijce  by  Talla  Byuni  to  the  eastern 

spur  of  the  Ranikhet  ridge,  whence  it  is- 
Road6‘  again  nearly  level  to  the  d&k  bungalow,  19 

miles  from  Almora.  The  road  by  Dwarahkt  to  Garhw&l  follows  the 
same  route  to  within  nine  miles  of  Rdnikhet,  then  on  to  Bhainskhet, 
where  there  is  a  bungalow  (see  Bhainskhet).  The  Baijn&th  and  Nand- 
praykg  road  follows  the  Kosi  valley  from  Haw61bag  to  Someswar, 
where  there  is  a  bungalow,  18  miles  from  Almora.  The  Bageswar 
road  proceeds  by  Takula,  where  there  is  an  encamping-ground  12 
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miles  from  Almora  ;  tho  road  is  winding  and  high,  lying  uloug  tho 
upper  ridge  of  the  hills  with  one  steep  descent  to  Takula.  A  second 
road  passes  by  Binsar  to  B&geswar.  To  the  east  roads  load  by  Panuwa 
Naula  bungalow,  16  miles  from  Almora  to  Pithoragarh,  and  by 
Devi  Dhiira  to  Lohughtit.  Naini  Tal  is  reached  by  Piura  on  the 
upper  road  8  miles  from  Almora  and  thence  liamg&r  bungalow 
10  miles  and  Naini  T&l  13  miles  ;  by  the  lower  road,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hot  and  feverish,  during  and  after  the  rains  the  Khairua 
bungalow  is  18  miles  from  Almora  and  Naini  T&l,  12  miles  from 
Khairua.  The  latter  half  of  the  lower  route  consists  of  a  steep 
ascent  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Lariya  Kiinta  ridge  to  the 
St.  Loo  gorge  overlooking  the  lake. 


In  1872,  the  total  native  population  numbered  5,884  souls  dis 


Population. 


tributed  as  follows  : — Christians,  35  :  Hin¬ 
dus,  3,972  :  Muhammadans,  755,  and  Dorns, 


1,121.  The  ironsmiths  (114),  carpenters  (251),  masons  (255),  pot¬ 


ters  (111),  mochis  (73)  and  telis  or  oilmen  (20)  are  all  Dorns,  a  low 
caste  of  Hindus.  There  were  745  Joshis,  195  Pants,  and  1,404 


other  Brahmans.  The  Baniyas  numbering  797,  and  the  Sonars  264, 
represented  the  trading  classes.  These  figures  include  women  and 
children  and  represented  170  castes  and  trades.  Of  the  above, 
4,811  souls  lived  within  municipal  limits.  The  population  of  the 
municipality  in  1881  was  4,813,  of  whom  2,264  were  females,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  population  of  cantonments  was  920,  of  whom 
264  were  females.  The  population  of  the  town  during  the  same 
year,  including  Municipality,  Cantonments,  and  Civil  Station,  was 
7,390  (2,8G7  females),  comprising  6,323  (2,451  females)  Hindus; 
866  (317  females)  Musalmans,  and  209  (103  females)  Christians 
and  others.  In  September,  1880,  the  total  figure  was  7,124.  The 
muhallas  or  wards  of  the  town  are  Lachhmeswar,  Karariya-khola, 
Kapina,  Galli,  Chaunsar,  Gurani-khola,  Champanaula,  Kholta, 
Deuripokhar,  Chhipaltharha,  Thapaliya,  Cliauganpatha,  Joshi-khola, 
Sela-khola,  Chaudhri-khola,  Siumeikot,  Paniya-udiyar,  Pokhar- 
khali,  Jhijhiyar,  Jyar,  Makirhi,  Clnnakan,  Dharanaula,  Tiunera, 
Khasiya-khola,  Daniya,  Nal-khola,  Dabkiya,  Kugar,  Dhagal-khola, 
Domtola,  Lalabazar,  Karkhanah,  Nakarchitola,  Salimgarh,  Sonar- 
patti,  Banskigalli,  Chhakala,  Tirana-khola,  Tamteura  and  Dhobi- 
khola.  The  word  ‘  /chola  in  the  termination  of  the  names  of  the 
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wards  is  equivalent  to  the  ‘  tola  and  1  put  a'  of  the  towns  of  the 
plains.  The  names  sufficiently  explain  their  origin  and  are  derived 
from  the  caste  or  trade  of  the  occupiers  or  founders  or  from  some 
remarkable  person  or  object. 

There  are  several  good  shops  at  which  European  supplies  can 
be  procured,  but  no  large  market,  and  but  little  trade  since  the 
Bh&bar  marts  at  Kaladhungi,  Ramnagar,  Barmdeo,  and  Haldw&ni 
and  the  bazars  at  R&nikhet  and  Naini  Tal  have  come  into 
existence.  The  municipality  was  formed  in  1864,  but  the  income 
is  only  about  Rs.  5,600  per  annum.  The  receipts  of  the  Almora 
Cantonment  fund  amounted  to  Rs.  308  during  1882-83  and  the 
expenditure  to  about  the  same.  The  greater  portion  of  the  grain 
used  is  brought  on  ponies  from  the  Bk6bar,  whilst  the  produce  of 
the  upper  parganahs  is  disposed  of  to  the  Bhotiyas.  Wood  for 
local  consumption  is  brought  in  from  distances  varying  from  six 
to  eight  miles  chiefly  by  women,  who  hereras  at  Naini  Tal,  form 
the  chief  portion  of  the  cooly  population. 

Amongst  the  local  institutions  are  a  station  library,  reading-room 
and  racquet-court,  and  a  native  debating  society  and  library  establish¬ 
ed  in  1870  by  former  pupils  of  the  Mission  School,  who  have  a 
library,  printing  press,  and  a  fortnightly  newspaper  of  their  own. 
There  is  also  a  branch  of  the  London  Mission  here  and  at  Rani- 
kliet,  and  of  the  American  Mission  at  Naini  Tal  and  Paori  in 
Garhwal.  Schools  have  been  opened  at  Pithoragarh,  Champawat, 
aud  Gangoli  Hat,  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  is 
shown  by  the  sucoess  of  the  pupils  at  the  usual  examinations  and 
their  appointment  to  posts  of  considerable  value  in  the  public 
service.  The  leper  asylum  is  another  of  the  charitable  organisa¬ 
tions  of  Almora  well  worthy  of  extended  support.  In  1884  it 
contained  114  inmates,  of  whom  69  were  Christians.  These 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  hills,  including  Nep&l.  The  asylum  pos¬ 
sesses  a  neat  row  of  barracks  and  a  pretty  little  church,  at  which 
divine  service  is  performed  every  day. 

The  history  of  Almora  has  already  been  told  in  the  history  of 
Kumaon.  The  real  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  CbaropAwat 
was  doubtless  its  distance  from  the  recently  conquered  and  far 
more  valnable  possessions  to  the  wajst.  Madden  notices  the  legend 
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that  Kalydu  Ghand  was  hunting  in  the  forest  which  then  covered 
the  site  of  Almora  when  a  hare  chased  into  a  thicket  became  a 
tiger,  which  was  considered  so  good  an  omen  that  the  Raja  forth¬ 
with  selected  the  spot  as  the  site  of  his  future  residence  and  pro¬ 
mised  that  whoever  dared  to  hunt  any  of  his  race  should  soou 
discover  that  he  had  tigers  to  deal  with.  '  At  Sitoli  close  by 
Almora  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  which  ended  in  the  cession 
of  the  whole  division  to  the  British  in  1815.  Since  then  Almora 
has  more  than  regained  its  former  prestige  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Civil  administration. 

Ambari,  a  village  in  the  western  Drin,  on  the  road  from  Saha- 
ranpur  to  Chakrata,  close  to  the  Jumna  2G  miles  from  Delira.  It 
is  the  site  of  a  tea-plantation  and  has  a  Public  Works  bungalow. 

Amsot,  a  village  in  the  Dehra  Dun  district,  lies  in  latitude 
30°-22'-45",  and  longitude  77°-43'-42",  at  an  elevation  of  3,139‘8 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  upper  markstone  of  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey  station  is  situated  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  same  range  as  Dhoiw&la.  Timli  is  the  nearest  village,  being 
about  three  miles  to  the  north-east.  This  height  was  deduced 
trigonometrically. 

Annfleld,  a  village  in  the  western  Dun,  two  miles  from  the 
Jumna.  It  is  the  site  of  a  tea-plantation  and  an  agricultural  colony 
of  Native  Christians  established  by  the  Revd.  T.  Woodside  in  1859 
and  now  a  flourishing  settlement,  self-Shpporting  and  containing 
a  church  and  school. 

Asan,  a  river  of  the  'western  Dun,  rises  in  the  ravines  near  Har- 
banswala  to  the  west  of  the  Mohand  and  Dehra  road  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  over  2,000  feet  and  after  a  north-westerly  course  of  about 
26  miles  falls  into  the  Jumna  below  Rajghat.  This  stream  receives 
no  tributaries  except  mountain  torrents  from  the  Himalaya  on  the 
north  and  the  Siw&liks  on  the  south,  and  is  only  noticeable  as 
being  the  main  drainage  channel  of  the  western  Dun, 

Asarori,  a  police  out-post  in  the  western  Dun  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Mohand  pass  on  the  Dehra  and  Mohand  road. 

Asi,  a  patti  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  patti  Ch&isi ;  on  the  east  by  Pharka  and  Sipti ;  on  the 
south  by  Talla  Palbelon  and  on  the  west  by  Malli  and  Talli  Rau. 
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This  patti  was  separated  from  Asi-Ohdlsi  or  Chalisi  at  the  recent 
settlement.  The  principal  villages  are  Gum,  Garhsdri,  Hauli,  Jau- 
ldrhi  and  Pati. 

The  assessable  area  comprises  2,695  bisis,  of  which  1,002  are 
culturable  and  1,693  are  cultivated  (156  irrigated).  The  land- 
revenue  gave  Rs.  484  in  1815,  Rs.  785  in  1820,  Rs.  1,148  in 
1843,  and  now  is  assessed  at  Rs.  2,091,  which  falls  on  the  whole 
area  at  He.  0-12-5  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-3-9  per  acre. 
The  population  at  settlement  numbered  1,947  males  and  1,638 
females.  Three  villages  were  received  from  Palbelon  and  one  from 
Sipti  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  villages  are  numerous  and 
highly  cultivated  and  on  the  higher  ranges  produce  good  crops 
of  hemp. 

Askot  Malla,  the  upper  patti  of  parganah  Askot  in  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  pattis  Goripb&t  and  Talld  D&rmd  ;  on 
the  west  by  patti  Dindihat  of  parganah  Sira  ;  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  Kali  river,  which  separates  it  from  Nepal,  and  on 
the  south  by  Talld  Askot.  This  patti  was  separated  from  Askot 
at  the  recent  settlement.  For  its  statistics  see  Askot  TallX.  In 
connection  with  this  patti,  however,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
R&jis  the  ban-manua  or  wild  men  of  the  woods  as  they  have  been 
called,  who  inhabit  the  forests  of  Chhipula.  Askot  is  said  to  have 
had  originally  eighty  forts,  and  hence  the  name.  The  first  of  these 
was  Champachalor  Lakhanpur  Kot,  near  which  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  town  of  Bagrihat.  The  Rajbars  are  Katyuris  and  held 
sway  over  the  Bhotiya  valleys  from  Juhar  to  By 4ns,  subject  to  the 
Raika  Rajas  of  Doti.  On  Champa chal  there  is  a  temple  to  Mahadeo 
where  offerings  are  made  to  the  sylvan  deities  by  the  Raj  bar,  and 
on  Chhipula  or  Najurkot  there  is  a  great  cave  at  which  a  fair  is 
held  every  year,  also  a  dry  pond  held  sacred  to  the  deity  of  the  hill. 

The  ghat  here  is  the  only  direct  communication  with  lower 
Kumaon  for  Dharchula,  Kela,  Chauddns,  Darmd  and  Byans.1 

Askot  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Askot  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Malld  patti  of  the  same  parganah  ;  on  the 
west  by  the  Athbisi  Malla  and  Bdrabisi  pattis  of  parganah  Sira ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Khardyat  and  Kharkdes  pattis  of  Shor,  and 
•  See  further  Gaz.,  XT.,  365,  449,  455,  494,  627,  631. 
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on  the  east  by  the  Kali  river,  which  separates  it  from  Nepdl. 
The  Bagrihat,  Cliarma  and  Shangli  gars  or  streams  flow  eastwards 
into  the  Kali  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  Daoda  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  last  with  the  Kali  ;  Dhawalisera  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Charina  and  Bagrihat  on  its  own  stream.  The  road 
from  Lohughat  vid  Shor  to  Darma  passes  through  the  western 
corner  of  the  patti  and  has  the  villages  of  Mithdla,  Malahu,  Ulma 
and  Jethgaon  on  it.  To  the  south-east  of  Ulma,  Larilekh  rises  to  a 
height  of  6,031  feet,  and  between  it  and  Bagrihat  the  country  slopes 
down  and  is  more  open  and  occupied  with  villages  like  Shtinkot.  The 
valleys  of  both  the  Charma  and  Shangli  are  highly  cultivated.  The 
Malld  and  Talla  pattis  were  separated  at  the  last  settlement  and 
together  comprise  the  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kali  south  of 
Chaudans  and  north  of  the  Dhvaj  peak.  The  junction  of  the  Gori 
with  the  Kali  takes  place  immediately  below  the  fine  ridge  on  which 
Askot  itself  is  built  The  portion  along  the  river  is  very  low  and 
marked  by  a  highly  tropical  vegetation.  The  slopes  stretching 
down  from  the  high  southern  hills  and  the  Askot  ridge  itself  are 
open  and  healthy  and  the  position  of  the  tract  is  favourable  for  the 
sale  of  its  products  to  the  Bhotiyas,  large  parties  of  whom  winter 
■within  its  borders.  In  a  military  point  of  view  the  ridge  of  Askot 
may  be  considered  the  key  to  the  Darma  and  Byans  passes,  for  the 
only  practicable  way  to  them  is-  along  the  bed  of  the  K&li. 


Malld  Askot  comprises  one  waste  and  18  inhabited  villages  and 
Talld  Askot  three  waste  and  124  inhabited  villages  ;  the  statistics  of 
both  may  be  shown  thus  :  — 


Abea 

IN  bisis. 

Assessment  in  rupees. 

Population, 

Total. 

|  Cultivated.  \ 

Cultura- 

ble. 

1815. 

1820. 

1843. 

Current. 

Male. 

6 

c* 

a 

Pm 

Irriga¬ 

ted. 

Q 

Askot  Malls 

1,216 

173 

739 

302  ' 

165 

303 

514 

514 

1,069 

931 

Askot  Tall  i 

2,972 

516 

1,404 

1,052 

544 

693 

660 

736 

2,070 

1,809 

Total 

4,188 

G89 

2,143 

1,354 

709 

996 

3,139 

2,740 

The  assessment  falls  at  four  annas  nine  pie  per  acre  on  the 
total  area  and  at  seven  annas  one  pie  per  acre  on  the  cultivated 

area.  The  patwari  usually  resides  at  Barakot  and  there  is  a  school 
at  Dewal. 
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The  tenure  of  land  in  Askot  is  uoique  in  Kumaon,  it  being  the 

Toluka  Aekot.  °Dly  Parganat  wh"°  th«  f°™  "g**  in 

land  known  as  zamlnddri  exists  in  these 

hills.  This  has  been  held  for  many  generations  by  a  family  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  Katytiri  Rajas  and  who  bear  the  affix'  Pdla  to 
their  names  and  have  the  title  Rfijb&r.  Some  account  of  them  has 
already  been  given  in  the  history  of  Kumaon,1  and  here  we  have 
only  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  history  of  the  estate.  The  R&jb&r  had 
enjoyed  the  revenues  of  Askot  for  many  generations  until  at 
length  they  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Chands,  who,  however,  left 
the  Rajbdr  in  possession,  merely  exacting  an  annual  nazaruna  or  fine 
in  token  of  supremacy.  The  total  of  this  due  at  the  period  of  the 
Gorkhali  conquest  amounted  to  Rs.  400  per  annum  and  was  gradually 
increased  by  them  to  Rs.  2,000,  at  which  sum  it  stood  at  the 
British  occupation.8  This  sum,  though  it  probably  equalled  the 
full  amount  which  could  have  been  demanded  from  the  whole 
parganah  on  a  regular  assessment,  was  never  settled  as  such,  but 
continued  to  be  fixed  in  one  item  under  the  name  tanka ,  a  term 
equivalent  to  nazardna,  and  at  our  earliest  settlement  a  fixed  sum 
was  accepted  at  a  reduced  rate.  With  a  view  to  the  permanence 
of  the  raj,  it  had  been  an  invariably  family  custom  that  only  the 
eldest  son  should  succeed  to  the  inheritance,  whilst  the  junior 
members  of  the  family  merged  in  the  body  of  landholders.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Gorkhali  occupation  this  rule  was  infringed  upon  and 
dissensions  arising  on  the  death  of  the  Rajbar  led  to  the  suc¬ 
cessive  appointments  of  Rudrapal  and  Mahendrapal,  the  brother 
and  son  of  the  deceased  Rfy’bar,  according  as  each  outbid  the  other 
for  the  favour  of  the  local  Gorkhali  commander.  At  the  first 
settlement  made  by  the  British  Government  both  these  persons 
were  admitted  in  the  engagement  and  lease  for  the  parganah. 
This  lease  differed  from  the  former  engagements  in  that  it  specified 
the  villages  by  name  and  distributed  the  lump  assessment  amongst 
them.  This  apportionment  of  the  State  demand  was,  however, 
.drawn  out  wholly  on  the  judgment  of  the  Raj  bars  themselves, 
without  any  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  village  landholders. 
The  same  system  was  pursued  at  the  second  settlement,  and  at 
the  third  the  only  difference  was  that  the  name  of  Rudrap&l  was 
1  Gaz.,  XI.,  3G5,  455,  404,  531,  &c.  *  Traill,  June  30th, -*821. 
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omitted  from  the  engagement  paper  with  his  own  consent,  in 
pursuance  of  some  private  arrangement  between  him  and  Mahen- 
drapdl.  This  circumstance  led  to  subsequent  divisions  between 
these  persons  and  terminated  in  a  suit  in  court  instituted  by 
Rudrapal ;  the  result  of  this  was  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for 
the  Rdjbari  of  one-third  of  the  parganah  as  it  stood  at  the  formation 
of  the  first  triennial  settlement.  Accordingly  this  division  was 
carried  into  effect  by  arbitration  and  three  leases  were  granted ;  the 
first  to  Mahendrapdl,  for  his  share  or  two-thirds,  the  second  to 
Rudrap&l  for  one-third,  and  the  last  to  Mahendrapal  for  the  newly- 
cultivated  villages  reclaimed  through  his  means  within  the  preced¬ 
ing  three  years  and  which  were  not  included  by  the  court  in  the 
adjudged  division.  Claims  were  at  the  same  time  preferred  by 
other  members  of  the  family  to  specific  shares  in  the  Rajbari,  but 
as  none  of  these  claimants  appeared  to  have  ever  been  admitted 
during  the  former  or  last  Government  to  the  engagement  for  any 
of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Rajbdri,  their  demands  on  the 
ground  of  local  usage  were  dismissed. 

The  smaller  share  came  down  by  regular  succession  to  three 
brothers — Pirthi,  Sarabjit,  and  Mohkam.  In  1832,  Mr.  Traill 
allowed  a  separate  engagement  for  the  land-revenue  of  Helpiya 
and  its  twenty-four  hamlets  to  Mohkam  Singh,  while  Dewal  and  its 
eighty-three  hamlets  remained  in  the  lease  of  the  Rajbari.  Re¬ 
ceiving  a  sanction  never  before  accorded  by  custom  or  local  law, 
these  new  landlords  as  distinguished  from  landholders  tried  their 
new  rights  by  getting  deeply  into  debt,  with  the  result  that  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Almora  usurers  and  were  brought  into 
the  civil  courts.  They  resisted  in  their  own  stupid  way.  Mohkam 
Singh  fled  for  refuge  to  his  relatives  in  Doti,  but  Pirthi  Singh  was 
seized  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  civil  jail  at  Almora. 
The  upshot  of  this  litigation  was  that  their  estate  was  sold  in 
satisfaction  of  decrees  of  the  civil  court  in  1843,  and  the  principal 
creditor,  one  Krishna  Saydl,  became  the  purchaser.  The  elder 
brother  of  the  purchaser,  Hira  Lai  Sayal,  had,  previously  in  the 
course  of  the  litigation,  mysteriously  disappeared  and  foul  play  on 
the  part  of  the  debtors  and  their  friends  was  suspected.  The  new 
settlement  was  then  made  with  Krishna  Sayal  at  the  former 
revenue,  Rs.  273,  but  it  fared  as  badly  with  him  as  with  his  brother, 
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for  on  proceeding  to  take  possession  he  was  murdered  by  the  sons 
of  Pirthi  Singh  and  Mohkam  Singh,  who  again  fled  for  protection 
to  their  relatives  in  Doti.  The  heir  of  Krishna  Say&l  was  a 
minor,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner  the  estate  was 
for  some  time  managed  by  the  Rajbar,  who  accounted  for  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  During  this  time  opportunity  was  taken  to  examine  into 
the  resources  of  each  village  and  the  condition  of  the  cultivators, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  great  portion  of  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
6oil  were  immigrants  from  Doti.  The  estimated  value  of  the  out¬ 
turn  was  Rs.  364  with  sir  land  and  customary  dues  called  sdg-p&t 
or  dola-dhek  and  extraordinary  dues  known  as  tika-hhety  such  as 
personal  service  in  carrying  loads  and  litters.  The  right  to  the 
Rajbari  has  always  been  held  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
paramount  power  and  immemorial  usage  has  sanctioned  the  rule 
that  so  long  as  the  R&jbAr  provides  in  a  suitable  manner  for  the 
dependants  of  his  own  house,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  profits  of  the 
estate  and  is  unfettered  in  the  mode  and  amount  of  distribution. 
In  1847  the  property  was  again  sold  in  satisfaction  of  a  decree  of 
court,  and  this  time  the  purchaser  was  Tular&m  SAh,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Almora  collectorate.  He  found  means  to  obtain  possession  in 
the  following  year,  but  Rajbar  Pushkar  Pal  repurchased  his  rights 
in  1855  aud  is  now  the  zamindar  of  all  Askot,  which  he  holds  on  the 
same  terms,  ie.}  he  may  increase  the  cultivation  to  his  own  profit  and 
make  such  arrangements  as  he  may  think  advantageous  for  the 
talulca ,  but  he  cannot  interfere  with  the  permanent  tenants’  posses¬ 
sions  recorded  in  the  village  papers. 

Aswalsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Barahsyun,  lies  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  that  parganah  between  the  right  bank  of  the 
western  Ny&r  and  the  united  Nyars.  The  soil  is  rich  and  the 
population  is  industrious  but  very  litigious.  The  principal  villages, 
most  of  which  are  good,  are  Nagar,  where  there  is  a  school, 
Bhatgaon,  Saraon,  Suralgaon,  Chami  Saknoli,  Mirchwara,  Sula 
and  Kugsa.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Aswdl  caste,  who 
inhabit  the  patti.  Nagar  lies  in  longitude  78°-39'  and  latitude 
29°-59'.  In  1864,  seven  villages  were  transferred  to  ManyArsyun. 
The  patwari  usually  resides  at  Dangi  in  ManyArsyun  and  collects 
the  land-revenue  of  both  pattis,  which  in  1864  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  Rs.  2,431. 
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Athag&i,  a  patti  of  parganah  Barahmandal  in  Kumaon,  is 
divided  into  two,  the  Walla  and  Palla  pattis.  Tho  former  occapies 
the  left  bank  of  the  Gag&s  river  in  that  portion  of  its  course  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Ranikhet  and  Dwara  road  and  extends  from 
Ranikhet  to  the  river.  The  latter  occupies  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  right  bank.  The  principal  places  in  the  Walla  patti 
arc: — Ranikhet,  Badhan,  Buguna,  Chaukuni,  Dugaurha,  Jhalorhi 
and  Walna,  and  in  the  Palla  patti  are  Air&ri,  Bansula-sera,  Bhet, 
Bhandargaon,  Chyali,  Dhunkhalgaon  and  Ubhyari  and  Aror,  in  both 
of  which  last  there  aro  schools.  The  patwari  usually  resides  at 
Bagwali-Pokhar.  The  statistics  of  the  two  pattis  may  be  shown 
thus 
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The  assessment  per  acre  on  the  total  assessable  area  in  the  first 
amounted  to  Re.  1-2-8  and  in  the  second  to  Re.  0-13-1;  and  on  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  first  to  Re.  1-5-3  and  in  the  second  to  Re.  1-0-3.  About 
11G  bisis  are  held  as  gi'mth  and  muuji  worth  nearly  a  rupee  per 
btsi. 

Athbisi  Malta,  a  patti  of  parganah  Sira  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Dindihat;  on  the  south  by  patti  Barabisi;  on  the 
west  by  Talla  Athbisi  and  on  the  east  by  Talla  Askot.  The  upper 
valley  of  the  Charm-gar,  a  tributary  of  the  Kali,  draius  the  patti. 
The  principal  villages  are  Durlekh,  Ilanchila  and  Ujerha.  The 
statistics  of  the  Malla  and  Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus: — 
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Some  43  Uaia  are  held  free  of  land-tax.  The  revenue  falls  at 
Re.  1-10-8  per  acre  on  the  total  assessable  area  in  the  Malta  patti 
and  at  Re.  1-1-5  per  acre  in  the  Talla  patti :  the  rate  on  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  Rs.  2-2-9  and  Re.  1-11-5  per  acre  respectively.  The  pat- 
wari  usually  resides  at  Nankuri. 

Athbisi  Talla,  a  patti  of  the  Sira  parganah  in  Kuinaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Mali ;  on  the  east  by  Athbisi  Malla  ; 
on  the  south  by  Bdrabisi  and  on  the  north  by  psttis  Mali  and 
Dindihat  of  the  same  parganah.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
patti  is  drained  by  a  tributary  of  the  R&mganga,  crossed  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Ramganga  by  the  Thai  road  at  the  village  of 
Mohani.  The  othor  principal  villages  are  Bunga-Bora,  Lima-Bhat 
and  Sera-Saunali  At  the  extreme  south-eastern  boundary  of  this 
patti  the  Lori  peak  rises  to  a  height  of  7,763  feet.  One  villago 
was  transferred  to  Dindih4t  and  three  to  Mali  at  the  recent  settle¬ 
ment.  The  separate  sir  or  private  holding  of  the  R4ni  regnant  of  the 
former  Malla  dynasty  here  was  known  as  Athbisi;  whilst  B&rabisi 
formed  the  military  assignment. 

Athgaon,  a  patti  of  parganah  Gangoli  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Bhadrapati-gar,  which  separates  it  from  Kain- 
sy£r;  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  Sarju  river;  on  the  south 
and  south-east  by  patti  Bel  and  on  the  east  by  patti  Baraun  of  the 
same  parganah.  The  principal  villages  are  Chak-Bora,  Chau'nda, 
Nadoli,  Pokliri  and  Bankaul  on  the  Bhadrapati.  The  road  from 
Almora  to  Askot  passes  through  the  northern  part  of  the  patti  and 
that  to  Pithoragarh  just  below  its  southern  boundary. 

In  the  north-west  the  peaks  of  V4suki-Nag  and  Gauri-devi 
attain  a  height  of  6,889  and  5,889  feet  respectively,  yet  are  clothed 
with  cultivation  to  the  summit.  To  the  cast  there  is  less  cultivable 
ground  and  here  the  peaks  average  about  5,400  feet.  The  assess¬ 
able  area  comprises  3,492  bisis,  of  which  1,708  are  culturable  and 
1,783  are  cultivated  (480  irrigated).  The  land-tax  at  the  conquest 
amounted  to  Rs.  237;  in  1820  to  Rs.  319;  in  1843  to  Rs.  516,  and 
is  now  Rs.  2,101,  which  falls  on  the  whole  assessable  area  at 
Re.  0-9-8  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-2-10  per  acre. 
The  revenue-free  area  amounts  to  242  bisis  and  1,285  bisis  are  held 
in  fee-simple.  The  population  at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered 
3,256  souls,  of  whom  1,740  were  males,  Twenty-one  villages  were 
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received  from  Bardon  and  37  from  Bel,  whilst  five  were  transferred 
to  Kamsyar  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  patwari  usually  resides 
at  Chamtola  and  there  is  a  school  at  Gan&i. 


Ayarpatha,  a  mountain  rising  to  the  south  of  the  Naini  Tdl 
lake,  in  latitude  29°-23'-2/ir  and  longitude  79°-29'-20,"  of  which 
the  northern  peak  has  an  elevation  of  7,639  feot  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  mountain  derives  its  name  from  the  presence  of 
the  1  aydr  or  Andromeda  ovalijolia ,  a  tree  giving  a  small  white 
flower  in  the  rains  resembling  a  1  lily  of  the  valley.’  The  young 
leaves  are  poisonous  for  sheep  and  goats,  who  seem  however  to  be 
very  fond  of  it.  Ayarpatha  is  also  mentioned  in  the  notice  of 
Naini  Tal. 


B. 


Bachhansyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dewalgarh  in  British  Garh- 
wal,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ganges,  which  separates  it  from 
Tihri  on  the  south  by  patti  Kandarsyun  ;  on  the  east  by  the  same 
patti,  and  on  the  west  by  patti  Chalansyun.  This  patti  was  formed 
from  Dewalgarh  in  1864.  The  patwari  usually  resident  in  Nawasu, 
collects  the  revenue  of  Patti  Chalansyun  also;  both  aggregating 
Its.  2,147  from  revenue  and  saddbart  and  Rs.  42  from  revenue-free 
grants,  with  a  total  population  in  1864  of  4,195  souls.  This  patti 
comprises  the  valley  of  the  Bachhan-gadh,  in  which  are  situated 
the  villages  of  Barnsu,  Nawasu,  Barsuri,  Dhankot  and  Dungara, 
where  there  is  an  iron  mine.  Unworked  copper  mines  exist  at 
Pipali,  Dungara  and  Tilni  Tauna. 

Badalpur,  a  patti  of  parganah  Talla  Salan,  was  divided  into 
two  pattis  at  the  settlement  in  1864  known  respectively  as  the 
Malla  or  upper  and  the  Talla  or  lower.  They  lie  together  to  the 
South  of  the  Eastern  Nyar  river  and  are  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Dattis  Kauriya  and  Sila  ;  on  the  east  by  pattis  Kolagar,  Iriyakot 
and  Painun,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Path  Dun.  The  road  from 
Paori  to  Kotdwdra  runs  through  a  small  portion  of  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Malla  Patti.  The  chief  villages  are  Sinaia  with 
irou  mines,  Kharkholi,  Kota,  Toli,  where  there  is  a  school,  and 
Byali.  In  the  Talla  Patti  are  Matbiyali,  Asankhet,  Ram&kesera 
and  Maraura.  The  drainage  of  the  northern  portion  flows  into 
the  Nyar  ;  and  of  the  Talla  Patti  into  the  Ramganga.  The 
Mandlml  stream  rises  in  the  latter  tract  near  Paiuwalgaon.  In 
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1864  the  villages  to  tho  north  of  the  Nyrir  were  transferred  to 
the  neighbouring  pattis,  Gawfina  Talla  to  Kolag&r,  Haltini  to 
Gurdrsyun,  and  twelve  villages  to  Maud&rsytin,  while  Kandni  was 
added  to  the  Malla  patti  from  Khdtali  and  Negiydna  from  Bijlot 
to  the  Talla  patti.  The  census  statistics  are  as  follows  for  both 
Pattis:  in  1841,  3,457  souls;  1853,  0,927;  and  1858,  7,099. 
The  patwdri  of  Badalpur  Malla  usually  resides  in  Toli  and  colleots 
the  land-revenue  of  Kauriya  Walla  also,  which  in  1864  aggregated 
Rs.  2,507 ;  the  patwdri  of  Sila  Malla  collects  the  revenue 
of  Badalpur  Talla.  Badun  lies  in  longitude  78°-49'-40<r  and 
latitude  29°-51'. 

Badhan,  a  parganah  of  the  Garhwal  district,  contains  six  pattis 
or  sub-divisions,  each  of  wbich  is  separately  noticed,  vis..* — Khansar, 
Kapiri,  Karakot,  Nandak,  Piudarwdr  and  Pindarpdr.  Badhan  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Painkhanda  and  Dasoli ;  on  the  east  and 
south  by  Kumaon,  and  on  the  west  by  Cbandpur  and  Ndgpur.  The 
assessment  of  the  land-revenue  has  been  as  follows  : — 
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Tho  records  of  the  current  settlement  show  that  there  were 
then  (1864)  225  estates  comprising  374  villages  and  containing  a 
total  assessable  area  amounting  to  8,875  acres,  of  which  7,361  were 
cultivated.  The  mill-rent  yielded  Rs.  665  and  the  land-tax  Rs.  7,360, 
of  which  Rs.  303  were  alienated  in  gunth  and  mud/tt  the  whole  fall¬ 
ing  at  Re.  0-13-3  per  acre  on  the  total  assessable  area  and  at 
Re.  1-1-0  per  acre  on  the  cultivation.  The  population  in  1841 
numbered  9,824  souls,  of  whom  4,310  were  females;  in  1853,  15,541 
(7,631  females);  in  1858,  16,880  (8,131  females);  in  1872,  21,454 
(10,606  females)  and  in  1881,  25,692  (12,839  females).  Mr.  Batten 
has  the  following  remarks  on  this  parganah  : — 

Parganah  Badhan  or  Badhdngarh  is  divided  into  two  portions  by 
the  Pindar  river.  Patti  Pindarpdr  reaches  to  the  very  base  of  tho 
snowy  range  and  has  some  five  villages  within  a  short  horizontal  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  of  the  highest  peaks  near  the  sources  of  the  Kailganga 
and  Nanddkini  rivers.  The  best  villages  are  not  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Pindar;  and  considering  the  facilities  for  irrigation  aflpforded 
by  nature,  it  is  remarkable  how  very  little  talaon  or  lowland  occurs 
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under  the  head  of  irrigated.  The  finest  villages  are  those  either  situated, 
like  Kob,  on  high  upland  near  the  forests,  but  possessing  a  large 
share  of  flat  or  easily  sloping  land  or  placed,  like  W  an,  very  near  the 
regions  of  eternal  snow,  but  surrounded  by  good  pastures  enjoying 
a  bracing  climate,  and  inhabited  by  an  enterprising  and  Bhotiya- 
like  race  of  trafficking  people.  There  are  not  many  thokddrs  in 
BadhAn,  but  those  that  exist  are  chiefly  descendants  of  persons  to 
whom  military  assignments  of  land  were  given  under  the  former  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Occupant  taminddra 1  are  generally  the  descendants  of  those 
whom  the  thokddrs  induced  to  settle  on  their  grants  of  land  :  on  this 
account  the  latter  are  sometimes  found  recorded  by  the  villagers  them- 
selves  as  proprietors  of  the  soil,  even  where  not  the  slightest  posses¬ 
sion,  or  air  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  thokddrs ,  exists  ;  but  in  most 
instances  the  occupants  claim  the  nominal  proprietorship,  although 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  customary  dues  called  by  them  some¬ 
times  malikdna ,  sometimes  nazardna ,  sometimes  liak  zamlnddri  and 
sometimes,  indeed  generally,  hak  tlmkddri  to  the  saydna  or  tliokddr. 
As,  however,  these  dues  are  very  small,  and  as  no  rent  in  addition 
to  their  quotas  of  revenue  is  taken  from  the  occupants,  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  little  consequence  whether  from  ignorance,  or  fear,  or 
from  a  hope  of  throwing  the  responsibility  of  revenue  payment  on 
the  more  powerful  members  of  the  community  in  case  of  any  future 
hardship,  the  people  have  recorded  the  thokddrs  and  their  brethren 
as  shareholders  ;  or  whether  under  a  suspicion  of  probable  usurpa¬ 
tion  or  exaction,  or  a  knowledge  of  their  own  rights,  the  people 
have  insisted  on  their  own  proprietary  tenure. 

The  Badhan  Rajpiit  or  Khasiya,  is,  in  general,  a  plain,  simple- 
minded  character  :  and  though  in  this  parganah  there  have  been 
two  or  three  instances  of  excessive  litigation  among  the  brethren 
of  the  thokddri  families,  and  on  the  subject  of  some  of  the  larger 
padhAnships,  still  the  people  on  the  whole  are  more  acquainted 
with  the  barter  price  of  salt  at  Niti  and  of  the  money  price  of  wheat 
and  rice  at  Almora,  than  with  the  theoretical  tenures  of  their 
land — on  which  subject  they,  as  well  as  the  Bhotiyas  not,  unfre- 
quently  referred  the  settlement  officer  to  their  wives  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Sheep  and  goats  are  extensively  kept  for  the  Bhotiya 

•Here  and  elsewhere,  unless  expressly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
tenure  called  taminddri,  the  word  zomtnddr,  in  accordance  with  bill  usage,  is  used 
to  represent  the  actual  occupant  of  the  laud  or  landholder. 
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traders  of  Niti  and  Mana.  The  rocks  in  this  pargannb  are  similar 
to  those  in  Painkhanda,  except  that  there  »  a  greater  proportion  of 
lime-stone,  which  formation  characterises  some  of  the  high-peaked 
mountains  south  of  the  Pindar  river.  Iron  ore  is  not  unfrequent 
and  is  here  and  there  worked  for  local  wants. 


Badrinath,  a  peak  in  parganah  Malla  Painkhanda  of  British 
Garhwdl,  also  a  village,  temple  and  collection  of  rest-houses  on  the 
route  from  Srinagar  to  the  M£na  pass,  25  miles  south  of  the  latter  and 
55  north-east  of  the  former.  The  village  is  situate  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vishnuganga,  a  feeder  of  the  Alaknanda,  in  the  middle  of  a 
valley  about  four  miles  long  and  one  broad  and  iB  equidistant  from 
two  lofty  mountains,  the  Nar  and  Nar&yana  Parbat,  one  rising  to 
the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west.  The  bank  on  which  it  stands 
is  sloping,  that  opposite  is  bolder,  its  brow  being  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  temple  of  Badrinath  or  Badrin&rnyan,  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  situate  in  the  highest  part  of  the  village  and  rising  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty  feet  from  the  ground  The  temple  lies  in 
north  latitude  30°-44'-29"  and  east  longitude  79°-32'l/r,  at  an 
elevation  of  10,284  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  sacred  ‘  badarV  or  jujube,  which  however,  does 
not  grow  here.  Madden  suggests  the  Bpiny  Hippophae  galicifolia  or 
a  derivation  from  lbhadra ,’  ‘fortunate,’  ‘auspicious’:  but  there  is  little 


doubt  that  the  derivation  from  the  jujube  is  correct.  The  building 
said  to  have  been  erected  some  800  years  ago  by  Sankara  Acharya 
is  of  conical  form  with  a  small  cupola  covered  with  plates  of 
copper  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded  ball  and  spire.  The  original 
establishment  is  reported  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  the  pre¬ 
sent  temple  has  however  a  modern  appearance,  several  former  ones 
having  been  overwhelmed  by  avalanches  and  an  earthquake  hav¬ 
ing  shaken  the  present  erection  so  seriously  as  to  render  necessary 
an  almost  entire  restoration.  The  body  of  it  is  constructed  of  flat 
stoues,  over  which  is  a  coat  of  fine  plaster  which,  while  adding  to 
its  neatness,  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  temple  is  the  Tapta  kund,  a  tank  about  thirty  foet 


Hot  spriag9. 


square  and  covered  with  a  roof  of  planks  sup¬ 
ported  on  wooden  posts.  It  is  supplied  from 


a  thermal  spring  by  means  of  a  subterraneous  communication  ter¬ 


minated  by  a  spout  in  the  form  of  a  dragon’s  head.  A  thick  Bmoke 
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or  steam  of  a  strong  sulphurous  smell  is  sent  forth  by  the  water, 
which  is  so  hot  as  to  be  scarcely  endurable  to  the  touch  until  the 
temperature  is  reduced  by  the  admixture  of  cold  water  from  an¬ 
other  spring.  In  this  manner  a  bath  is  formed  in  which  the  sexes 
bathe  indiscriminately.  The  ablution  accompanied  by  dne  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  idol  and  liberal  fees  to  the  attendant  Brahmans  is  con¬ 
sidered  so  efficacious  in  cleansing  from  past  offences  that  in  ordi¬ 
nary  years  some  five  to  ten  thousand  pilgrims  visit  the  shrine  and 
every  twelfth  year  at  the  kumlh-meld  the  number  is  increased 
four-fold.  The  pilgrims  assemble  at  Hardwar  and  as  soon  as  the 
fair  there  is  closed  towards  the  middle  of  April,  proceed  on  their 
round  of  pilgrimage  in  the  mountains  by  Deopraydg,  Rudrpraydg, 
Ked&rn&th,  Badrindth  and  home  by  Nandpraydg  and  Karnpraydg. 
The  entire  tract  here  is  known  as  Vaishnava-kshetra,  which  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  twelve  subordinate  kshetras  or  tracts.  Besides  Tapta- 
kund,  in  which  Agni  resides  by  permission  of  Vishnu,  there  is  a 
recess  in  the  bed  of  the  river  forming  a  pool  called  .Ndrada-kund. 
This  is  sheltered  by  a  bare  rock  whose  projecting  angle  breaks  the 
force  of  the  current  and  renders  the  place  fit  for  bathing.  A  little 
to  the  left  is  the  Suryya-kund,  another  thermal  spring  proceeding 
from  a  fissure  in  the  bank.  There  is  no  reservoir  here  and  the 
pilgrims  catch  the  water  in  their  hands  and  throw  it  over  their 
bodies.  Besides  this  there  are  the  Brahm-kapdli  and  other  reser¬ 
voirs  which  are  reported  to  possess  various  virtues  and  form  part  of 
the  twelve  kshetras  visited  by  pilgrims.  The  principal  temple  is 
called  Raj-badri  and  with  four  others  connected  with  it  is  well 
known  as  the  Panch-badri,  vit. : — Yog-badri,  Pdndukeswar,  Rrid- 
^  j  dhbadri  at  Animath  and  Kapal-badri  or  Bha- 

vishya-badri  at  Subhai,  where  there  are  also 
thermal  springs.  The  idol  in  the  principal  temple  is  formed  of 
black  stone  or  marble  about  three  feet  high.  It  is  usually  clothed 
with  rich  gold  brocade  and  above  its  head  is  a  small  mirror  which 
reflects  the  objects  from  the  outside.  In  front  are  several  lamps 
always  burning  and  a  table  also  covered  with  brocade,  To  the 
right  are  the  images  of  Nar  and  Nardyana  and  on  the  left  those  of 
Kuvera  and  Ndrada.  The  idol  is  adorned  with  one  jewel,  a  dia¬ 
mond  of  moderate  size,  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead,  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  properties,  including  dresses,  eating  yessels  and  other 
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paraphernalia,  are  not  worth  more  than  five  thousand  rupees. 
The  idol  Nar  sinha  at  Joshimath  is  said  to  have  one  arm  which  daily 
grows  thinner,  and  when  it  falls  oft*  the  road  to  Badrin&th  will  be 
closed  by  a  landslip  and  a  new  temple  erected  at  Bhavishya-badri 
near  Tapuban,  also  known  as  D&khtupan,  or,  as  some  say,  at  Ad- 
badri  in  Chandpur.  A  good  deal  of  ostentatious  attention  is  paid 
to  the  personal  comforts  of  the  idol  at  Badari.  It  is  daily  provided 
with  meals  which  are  placed  before  it,  and  the  doors  of  the  sane* 
tuary  are  then  closed  and  the  idol  is  left  to  consume  its  meals  in 
quietness.  The  doors  ure  not  opened  again  until  after  sunset,  and 
at  a  late  hour,  its  bed  being  prepared  by  the  attendants,  the  doors 
are  again  closed  until  morning.  The  vessels  in  which  the  idol  is 
served  are  of  gold  and  silver  and  a  large  establishment  of  servants 
is  kept  up  both  male  and  female,  the  latter  as  dancing-girls  and 
mistresses  of  the  celibate  priests.  The  only  persons  who  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  inner  apartments  are  the  servants  and  no  ono  but  the 
R&wal  himself  is  allowed  to  touch  the  idol. 


The  temple  is  closed  in  November  and  the  treasure  and  valu- 

„  able  utensils  are  shut  up  in  a  vault  beneath 

Endowments. 

the  shrine  and  every  person  descends  to 
Pandukeswar  and  Joshimath.  As  a  rule  from  November  until 
the  end  of  May  the  temple  is  covered  by  snow.  Once  some  plunder¬ 
ing  Garhwalis  made  their  way  across  the  snows  in  winter  and  re¬ 
moved  some  90tb.  weight  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  but  they 
were  seized  and  punished  by  the  Garhw41  Government.  The 
Rajas  frequently  made  use  of  the  temple  property,  giving  villages 
in  mortgage  in  exchange  which  were  never  redeemed.  At  the 
Gorkhali  invasion,  the  R&ja  borrowed  Rs.  50,000  as  a  loan,  and 
from  this  and  other  sources  the  temple  possesses  an  endowment 
of  226  villages  in  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  which  as  early  as 
1824  yielded  a  revenue  of  over  Rs.  2,000  a  year.  At  the  same 
time  many  of  these  villages  are  large  and  populous  and  could  yield 
a  far  greater  rent;  but  the  rents  were  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  grant 
oither  in  money  or  in  kind  in  perpetuity,  and  as  many  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  were  Brahmans,  the  outturn  is  small  compared  with  the  area. 

In  1864,  the  Garhwal  endowments  alone  comprised  4,372  biiis  of 
assessable  land  yielding  a  land-tax  of  Rs.  3,943  distributed  over 
262  villages,  and  in  Kumaon  somo  1,674  tu'sia  in  plots  of  10  buis 
or  more  distributed  ever  69  villages. 
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As  the  annual  expenditure  sometimes  exceeds  the  income  ol‘the 
year  from  offerings  and  endowments,  reeourso  is  had  to  loans 
to  be  repaid  from  the  surplus  of  favourable  years.  Tho  offerings 
consist  of  bhti  or  offering  to  the  idol,  bhoy  or  for  the  expenses  of  his 

food  and  clothing  and  nazaruua  or  gilt  to 

Priests  ° 

the  Bawal.  Of  late  years  the  affairs  of  tho 
temple  have  been  so  badly  managed  that  it  is  always  in  debt,  though 
if  properly  controlled  the  revenues  are  sufficient  for  all  proper  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  ceremonies  to  be  performed  by  pilgrims  arc 
simple  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  a  short  service  with  a  litany 
and  bathing  and  iu  the  case  of  orphans  and  widows  in  shaving  tho 
bend.  The  principal  priests  aro  Namburi  Brahmans  from  Malabar 
and  the  head-priest  is  called  Bawal.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
succession,  in  case  of  the  illness  or  death  of  the  Bawal,  a  chela  of 
his  caste  is  always  in  attendance  at  Josbimath,  so  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  Bawal  elect  present  to  take  possession  of  tho  office.  The 
Bawal  has  a  regular  establishment  to  manage  the  temporal  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  institution  and  under  tho  former  Rajas  exercised  su¬ 
preme  and  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  villages  attached  to 
the  temple.  Formerly  the  priests  were  supposed  to  live  in 
perfect  celibacy,  but  now  they  excuse  themselves  that  they 
have  broken  with  all  home  ties.  A  teacher  is  employed  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  school  for  the  children  of  temple  employees,  and  in  1873 
a  dispensary  was  established  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  from  tho 
aaddbart  funds,  and  it  remains  open  as  long  as  pilgrims  attend. 
In  ordinary  years  the  pilgrims  are  chiefly  Jogis  and  Bairagis  and 
the  offerings  amount  to  about  Rs.  5,000,  but  at  tho  kumbh  and 
adh-kumbh ,  or  every  twelfth  and  sixth  year,  the  numbers  of  pil¬ 
grim's  and  receipts  are  greatly  increased.  West  of  the  temple 
about  twelve  miles  is  the  group  of  snowy  peaks  called  Chau- 
khamba  or  Badrinath,  six  in  number,  three  of  which  have  an 
elevation  above  the  sea  respectively  of  22,395,  22,619  and 
22,901  feet.  Six  miles  to  the  south-west  is  a  summit  called 
Nalikanta  having  an  elevation  of  21,713  feet.  See  Mana; 
Buotiya  Mahals.  On  the  way  to  the  Satopant  lake  and  glacier 
there  is  a  water-fall  called  Basodhara,  to  which  is  attached  the 
legend  that  when  seen  by  an  impure  person  it  ceases  to  flow. 
The  Bhotiyas  say  that  when  Kumaon  was  invaded  by  the  British, 
the  Raja  proceeded  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Badrinath,  but  when  he 
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cam©  to  Basodh&ra,  the  water-fall  ceased  to  flow  and  they  then 
knew  that  the  Baja  wonld  cease  to  reign.  The  lake  near  the 
Satopant  glacier  has  three  corners  each  with  a  different  name  and 
is  to  the  Bnotiyas  a  Ganges  into  which  the  ashes  of  their  people 
collected  at  the  funeral-pyre  are  thrown.  It,  too,  has  its  legend 
that  it  is  fathomless  and  that  no  bird  can  fly  across  it.  The 
Bhotiyas  present  offerings  to  the  spirit  of  the  lake  to  keep  the 
passes  open  and  aid  them  in  their  dangerous  journeys,  and  as  they 
themselves  are  denied  entrance  into  the  Badriri&th  temple,  it  has 
for  them  all  the  virtues  of  Badrinath  itself. 

Bageswar*  a  village  in  Patti  Talla  Katyur,  and  parganab  Din- 
pur  of  Kumaon,  is  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  Sarju  and  Gomati 
rivers  some  27  miles  north  of  Almora.  The  name1  is  derived 
from  the  temple  which  is  dedicated  to  *  Vdk-iatcar ’,  ‘  the  lord  of 
Speech’,  or  according  to  others  *  Vydghrtowor\  *  the  tiger-Jord’.  The 
population  numbers  about  500  occupying  a  few  streets  of  substan¬ 
tially  built  houses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarju.  Bigeswar  is 
the  great  mart  for  the  exchange  of  Tibetan  produce  between  the 
Bhotiyas,  and  the  Almora  merchants  and  entirely  owes  its  pros¬ 
perity  to  British  influence.  It  is  only  occupied  for  trade  from 
the  middle  of  November  until  the  end  of  April.  Three  fairs  of  a 
Semi-religious  character  take  place :  the  principal,  known  as  the 
Utlardyini  or  Utraini ,  is  held  about  the  twelfth  of  January,  when 
goods  to  the  extent  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  change  hands.  The 
present  temple  was  erected  by  B6ja  Lachhmi  Chand*  about  1450 
A.D.  ;  but  inscriptions  noticed  elsewhere  show  a  far  earlier  found¬ 
ation3.  Certain  tombs  constructed  of  large  tiles*  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  at  Dwara  Hdt  have  been  assigned  to  Mughal 
colonies  and  attest,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  a  non-Hindu  race. 

Traill  writes  : — “  These  tombs  differ  both  in  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  graves  of  Jogis,  the  only  class  of  Hindus  which 
adopts  sepulture.  It  is  therefore  to  Tatars  or  Muhammadans  only 
that  these  graves  can  bo  ascribed.  The  extreme  sanctity  of  Bages- 
war,  a  principal  ‘  •praydga ’  or  confluence  and  place  of  pilgrimage, 
precludes  the  supposition  that  either  of  these  sects  would  have  been 

»  Gaz.Xl.,  317.  '/bid.,  558.  ^ /bid.,  409.  */bid.,  51*. 

see  Buoiita  Mahals. 
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suffered  as  subjects  of  a  Hindu  Government,  to  pollute  that  place 
with  their  dead,  while  the  Muhammadans,  as  is  well  known,  wero 
never  able  to  effect  any  conquests  within  these  hills.  By  the 
natives  these  tombs  are  called  Mughali.  The  Ddrma  Bhotiyas, 
who  are  also  said  to  be  descendants  of  a  colony  left  by  Timur 
from  the  association  of  the  Muhammadan  creed  with  the  name  of 
Mughal,  repel  as  an  insult  the  extraction  attributed  to  them.  Tho 
Sarju  is  crossed  by  a  new  iron  wire  suspension  briilgo  of  147  feet 
span  and  the  Gomati  by  a  similar  one  of  60  feet  span  ;  both  tho 
old  bridges  were  washed  away  in  1871,  but  Lave  since  been  replaced. 
Elevation  above  the  sea  3,143  feet :  latitude  29°-50'-15"  ;  longi¬ 
tude  79°-48'-52*. 

Bdgeswar  is  approached  from  Almora  by  two  roads,  one  passing 

through  Tdkula  and  the  other  by  Binsar. 

Hoads.  ®  . 

Roads  connect  it  also  with  Someswar  on  the 
Kausdni  road,  Baijndth  on  the  road  to  Karnpraydg,  Khdti  on  the 
road  to  the  Pindar  glacier  and  Milam  and  Thai  on  the  road  to 
Askot.  The  road  from  Tdkula  starts  from  the  village  of  that  name 
12  miles  from  Almora  and  14  miles  from  Bdgeswar,  from  an  en¬ 
camping  ground  near  the  clump  of  deoddrs  surrounding  its  old 
temples,  and  ascends  to  a  pass  leading  across  tho  Jammarkhet  ridge, 
the  peak  of  which  rises  on  the  right  to  a  height  of  6,837  feet,  thenco 
„  descending  the  road  winds  along  a  narrow 

thickly  wooded  valley  to  the  ascent  to  the 
outlying  spur  from  Ganandth  (6,947  feet),  near  which  there  is  a 
temple  and  a  road  made  of  steps  of  flag  stone  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  quarries  which  leads  almost  in  a  straight  line  up  the  hill.  This 
was  constructed  by  the  piety  of  an  Almora  trader,  but  is  little  used 
as  the  new  road  is  much  more  easy  and  even  shorter.  Thcncc  an 
ascent  is  again  made  to  the  west  of  the  Jarauli  peak  (6,200  feet 
high)  and  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Sarju,  where  the  road  from 
Tdkula  is  joined  by  tho  Binsar  road  and  passing  by  Kbafilikhet, 
Bdgeswar  is  reached.  This  march  is  fairly  diversified  by  hill  and 
valley,  heat  and  shade,  and  affords  some  pretty  bits  of  scenery. 
The  road  from  Binsar  keeps  to  the  eastern  side  of  Jammarkhet, 
passing  by  Panchdeo,  Ukhdli  and  other  villages  lying  near  the 
Gat-gndh  stream  and  eventually  joining  the  Tdkula  road,  where  it 
enters  tho  Sarju  valley. 


bXoeswar. 
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The  road  from  Sonocswar  passes  up  the  valley  of  a  small  feeder 

of  the  Kosi  by  tho  villages  of  Mah&rgoon, 
From  Soiueawar.  Baisargaon,  Nkkot  and  tho  Karkeswar  tem¬ 

ple  to  the  Pdpi  ridge  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Sarju  and 
the  Kosi,  whence  the  road  is  undulating  to  Bligeswar.  Someswar 
is  about  twelve  miles  from  Bageswar  and  the  Papi  ridge  lies 
about  half  way.  Tho  road  from  Baijndth  to  Bdgeswar  lies  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Gomati  river  from  Baijndth  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Sarju,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  and  is  very 
low  and  hot  tho  entire  way.  There  are  however  a  few  pretty 
reaches  in  the  river  known  locally  as  tdh  or  lakes  which  abound 
with  fish  of  all  the  common  kinds.  Tho  road  to  Askot  by  Thai 

runs  nearly  due  east  by  Halkana  and 
To  Tbfti  J  " 

Dhupauld  Sera  to  Sunudiyar,  where  there 

is  a  tea-planter’s  bungalow.  Another  sheep  track  leading  east 
follows  up  the  valley  of  the  Pnngor-gadh,  in  addition  to  which 
most  of  these  roads  are  connected  with  each  other  by  tracks  across 
country  passable  for  men  but  not  for  ponies.  The  main  roads  are 
excellent  and  are  open  at  all  times  of  the  year  for  men  and  ani¬ 
mals.  During  the  winter  months  all  these  roads  are  crowded  with 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  conveying  borax  and  salt  from  Bhot  and 
grain  and  rice  in  return,  while  numerous  parties  of  lowlanders 
are  seen  carrying  kiltas  of  oil  which  they  exchange  in  Bhot  for 
wool.  The  trade  returns  are  noticed  under  ‘  trade  ’  in  the  articlo 
Kumaon. 


To  Thai. 


From  Bagesw’ar  upwards  the  bed  of  the  Sarju  narrows  and 

forms  more  a  gigantic  ravine  than  a  valley,  the  entire  floor  being 

„  ,  frequently  occupied  by  its  bed.  This  chan- 

To  Kapkot.  .  . 

nel  is  exceedingly  deep  and  in  raauy  places 

forms  dark  pools  abounding  in  fish.  In  places  the  mountains  rise 

precipitously  on  either  side,  so  that  the  road  to  avoid  the  cliffs  has 

sometimes  to  make  a  considerable  rise  where  it  cannot  be  carried 


nloug  the  face  of  the  cliff.  On  tho  right  bank  large  torront-feedors 
of  the  Sarju  are  crossed  :  one  (the  Labor)  about  three  miles,  a 
second  called  the  Kanalgadh  at  about  seven  miles  and  on  the  left 
bank  tbe  considerable  stream  of  the  Pungor-g&dh.  Within  two 
or  three  miles  of  Kapkot  the  valley  opens  considerably  and  gives 
place  to  several  stony  and  uncultivated  dells  covered  with  dwarf 
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Zizyphus  ( hadari ).  The  gleu  around  Kapkot  itself  is  highly  cul¬ 
tivated,  yielding  fair  crops  of  rice  and  manduwa  ( Eleuaine  coro - 
ana  .  It  is  about  ouo  and  a  half  to  two  miles  long  and  about 
half  as  wide,  with  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  4,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  enclosed  by  a  belt  of  gently  swelling  and  diversi¬ 
fied  mountains  covered  with  a  beautiful  vegetation,  the  chlr  pine 
(Pinus  longifolia)  feathering  the  summits.  The  village  is  on  itl 
western  edge  close  under  the  slopes  of  Dioli  (5,471  feet)  about  150 
foot  above  the  river  and  half  a  mile  from  it.  Several  smaller  ham¬ 
lets  arc  scattered  over  the  valley,  each  with  its  grove  of  trees,  among 
which  the  plantain  attains  a  fair  size  and  produces  largo  and  excel¬ 
lent  fruit.  On  the  right  bank  the  Chirpat.kot  peak  (6,637  feet) 
appears  and  up  the  glen  the  snowy  range,  conspicuous  amongst 
which  is  the  peak  of  Nandakot  (22,538  feet)  with  its  summit  white 
as  a  now  pal  or  servant’s  tent,  t,o  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemb¬ 
lance.  The  picturosquones3  of  the  scenery  is  no  doubt  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  due  to  the  limestone  which  from  Bagoswar  to  Kapkot  forms 
the  most  important  rock. 

Here  a  gradual  change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  may 
be  seen.  The  Origanum  and  Cratcegus  pyracantha  {gingdru)}  or  white 
thorn,  replacing  tho  dwarf  date  palm  found  near  Bageswar.  The 
tejpdt  (Oinnamomum  Tamala ),  called  kirkiriya ,  abounds  in  the 
6hady  glens.  The  Didymocarpus  macrophyllua ,  Loxotis  obligua ,  fyc.f 
cover  the  dripping  rocks,  a  flesh-coloured  Argyreia ,  and  tho  Cucu- 
mis  Uardwickii,  ( airdlu )  climb  over  tho  bushes  with  TricosantheS 
palmata  (indrayan)  and  its  brilli&nt  red  but  fetid  fruit.  Coix  lac - 
rtjma  ( luchusha )  or  Job’s  tears  grows  by  every  stream  and  in  seve¬ 
ral  places  JEginetia  indica.  Osbeckia  anguslifolia  is  abundant  in  the 
grass  and  Clerodendron  serratum ,  and  siphonanthum  and  Bcehmeria 
tcnacissima  ( poi )  amongst  the  thickets.  Abelmoschus  pungens, 
(/tow,  kapasya )  grows  in  abundance  on  the  damp  shaded  slopes. 
The  more  common  trees  are  the  Photinia  dubia  Quercus  annulatat 
Kydia  calychia  ( puta ),  Ehretia  serrata  ( putiiya ),  Ougeinia dalbergioidea 
( sanan),  Terminalia  bellerica  ( baihara ),  Woodfordia  floribunda  (dhai), 
Flemingia  semialata ,  Wendlandia  cinerea ,  Callicarpa  macrophylla 
( gaiioali ),  Sauravja  nepalensis  ( goganda ),  Engelhardtia  Colebrooki- 
ana  ( mand ),  Bauhinia  variegaia  (hoairdl)  and  Bauhinia  retusat 
Roxb.  (ki'mdla),' and  a  species  of  Sapium  named  phutkiya  (Madden) 
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There  is  a  fine  grove  of  tilting  trees  ( Olea  fragrant )  here  which 
flower  in  September. 

Bagoli,  a  halting-place  and  village  on  tho  road  from  Karn- 
prayug  to  Bageswar  in  Kumaon  in  Patti  Sill  Chandpur  of  par- 
ganah  Chandpur  in  Garhwal,  lies  in  latitude  30°-li'-50"  and 
longitude  79°-21'-l":  distant  8  miles  6  furlongs  11  polos  from 
Karnprayag  aud  10  miles  4  furlougs  35  poles  from  Panthi,  the  next 
station  before  Jolabagr.  The  road  to  Bagoli  from  Karnprayag 
winds  along  tho  left  bank  of  the  Pindar  river  with  precipit¬ 
ous  hills  on  either  side.  At  Simli  (4m.  2f.  23p.),  where  it 
meets  the  road  from  Almora,  by  Lobha  it  crosses  the  Bha- 
rarig&r,  which  here  joins  the  Findar.  Thence  by  Chalakol  Ra- 
thora  and  Kulsaun  to  Bagoli  (4m.  3f.  18p.)  From  Bagoli  to 
Panthi  the  road  continues  along  the  same  sido  of  the  river, 
crossing  to  the  right  bank  near  Nalgaon  aud  recrossing  at  tho 
N&rayanbugr  bridge,  somewhat  undulating.  Thcnoe  to  Panthi 
Bkagwan  the  road  is  fairly  level.  The  Pindar  valley  scenery  all 
through  from  its  source  to  its  confluence  with  tho  Alaknanda 
at  Karnpray&g  is  most  picturesque  and  almost  in  every  mile  has 
some  beautiful  bits  whore  wood,  water,  forest,  hill  and  rocks  vie 
with  each  other  in  contributing  to  the  general  abandon  of  nature 
here  visible. 

Baijirau,  a  halting-place  on  the  route  between  Kaiuur  and 
Ramnagar,  is  situated  in  Patti  Sabali  of  parganah  Malla  Salnn  in 
Garhwal  in  latitude  29°-55'0"  aud  longitude  79° -4-41"  :  distant 
10  miles  7  furlongs  21  poles  from  Kainur  and  9  miles  7  furlongs  28 
poles  from  Bhatwara,  the  next  stage.  The  road  hence  to  Bhatwara 
crosses  the  Eastern  Nyar  by  a  bridge  of  62  feet  span  to  Lachhi, 
crossing  a  tributary  of  tho  Nyar  by  a  bridge  of  57  feet  spau  and 
thence  to  Kundi,  2  miles  0  furlougs  20  poles.  Hence  to  Kakrora, 
Rikhar  and  the  Biu&yuk-khal  at  Doinaila,  4  miles  3  furlougs  8  poles. 
From  Domaila  the  road  crosses  the  Klnitali-gadb  by  a  bridge  of  72 
feet  span,  descending  for  a  mile  and  a  half  and  again  ascending  to 
Bhatwara  encamping-ground  in  large  open  fields  3  miles  4  furlongs. 

Baijnath,  a  village  in  patti  Malla  Katyur  and  parganah  Danpur 
of  the  Kumaon  district,  lies  in  north  latitude  29°-5l/-24'/  and  east 
longitude  79°-39'-28",  at  an  elevation  of  3.545  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  (temple).  The  river  Gumti  (Gomati)  Hows  eloso  to  the 
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village*,  which  is  12£  miles  from  Someswar,  12  miles  fromBsigoswar 
and  about  12£  miles  from  Jolabagr  on  the  Nandpray&g  road,  with 
each  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  good  road.  Baijndth  in  1881 
had  a  population  of  117  souls.  There  is  a  large  Hindu  temple  here 
sacred  to  Kali  situate  in  the  old  Ranchula  fort,  of  which  the  altar  is 
said  to  bo  constantly  moist  with  the  blood  of  kids  and  buffalo  calvos 
sacrificed  to  the  dread  goddess  of  destruction,  still,  however,  called 
‘  nidi’  or  mother.  There  are  several  old  temples  of  the  Turk’s  cap 
style,  most  of  which  aro  in  ruins  and  are  used  as  corn  lofts  and  store¬ 
rooms  as  in  Dwarahat.  A  colony  of  Gosdins  are  established  here, 
who  observe  the  custom  of  burying  their  dead  in  small  temple-like 
tombs  around  the  building  in  whioh  they  worship.  Along  its  walls 
are  old  sculptures  collected  from  different  places,  most  of  which  are 
of  modern  Hindu  origin ;  but  one  is  clearly  a  representation  of  Buddha 
and  must  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  that  creed  which  flourished 
here  in  the  eighth  century  of  our  era  according  to  Hwen  Thsang. 
Baijnath  is  interesting  as  being  in  the  centre  of  the  Katyur  valley, 
the  home  of  the  ancient  Katyuris.  Or  all  sides  the  valley  is  studded 
with  tea-plantations  where  twenty  years  ago  were  only  the  haunts 
of  tigers  and  bears. 

Bairaguna  (or  Bhairongana),  a  halting-place  on  the  route 
between  Hardwar  and  Srinagar  by  the  Lachhman-jhula  bridge,  dis¬ 
tant  eight  miles  11  poles  from  the  former  stage  and  12  miles 
32  poles  from  Chandpur-ke-mauda,  is  situate  in  the  Hinwal  or  Hiu- 
nal  valley  in  Patti  UdopurTalla  of  parganah  Ganga-Salan  in  Garh- 
w&l  in  latitude  30°-3'-40"  and  longitude  78°-25'-30."  The  road 
from  Hardw&r  passes  by  Ranipokhri  and  Lachhman-jhiila  in  the 
Debra  Dun  district  into  Garhw&l  and  thence  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ganges  to  its  confluence  with  the  Hinwal  river  at  Phalari. 
Hence  it  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river  to  Bairaguna,  a  little 
over  eight  miles,  slightly  undulating  the  entire  way.  Hence  to 
Chandpur-ke-manda  the  road  continues  up  the  valley  for  a  short 
distance  to  a  ford  across  the  Hinwal  and  ascends  by  Bijni  to  the 
Sainduli-kh&l,  (6m.  3f.  7p.)  Thence  a  descent  of  half  a  mile  leads  to 
Bandarbel  dharms&la  and  a  level  march  of  one  mile  and  ascent 
of  half  a  mile  to  Dhangugarh  (3m.  5f.  18p.)  The  road  descends 
from  here  for  about  quarter  of  a  mile  and  is  level  along  the  Ganges 
to  Chandpur,  2  miles  7  poles  from  Dhangugarh. 
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B&lchha,  a  pass  into  Hundes  or  Tibet,  is  situated  iu  Malta 
Painkhanda  of  Garhwal  in  latitude  30o-47'-20/,  and  longitude 
80°-12,-45.//  The  Balchha  pass  is  reached  from  the  Uutadhura  pass 
to  the  north  of  Milam  in  parganuh  J uh&r  of  Kumaon  and  was  crossed 
by  Messrs.  Winterbottom  and  Strachey  in  their  expedition  to  Tibet 
and  also  by  Captain  Weller,  an  account  of  whoso  journey  is  given 
here.  Weller  crossed  the  Unta-dhura  and  went  on  to  the  Balchha 
pass  (29th  May).  He  descended  the  northern  slope  of  Unta-dhura 
for  half  an  hour  over  one  unbroken  bod  of  snow.  Thence  a  moderate 
descent  of  one  hour,  over  snow-beds  cut  into  most  troublesome 
ridges  by  the  wind,  to  the  Banka  stream,  continued  for  an  hour 
along  its  bank  over  snow-beds  aud  bare  hills,  then  turned  to  the 
west  and  after  a  bad  descent  in  snow  and  slush  reached  Topi-dunga. 
At  the  turn,  the  Lanka  also  bends  westwards  and  is  joined  by  tho 
Doldunkhar  stream  from  the  east.  Topi-dunga  is  a  small  level  spot 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lanka,  which  here  has  a  depth  of  about 
3  feet  and  a  width  of  about  20  feet.  A  shepherd  and  his  flock 
are  said  to  have  been  snowed  up  here  for  a  whole  winter.  Thcro 
is  a  little  herbage  at  Topi-dunga  and  further  west,  grass  and 
low  brushwood  (on  the  opposite  side)'  are  tolerably  plentiful.  Tho 
Hoi  rises  in  the  Jandi  glacier  on  the  western  face  of  the  Kingri- 
Lingri  ridge,  which  here  separates  Garhwal  from  Tibet  and  flows 
westwards  to  its  confluence  with  the  Lanka.  The  united  streams 
then  receive  on  the  left  bank  the  Torgar  coming  dowrn  from  the 
south-east  by  south.  The  junction  is  curious  as  tho  two  flow 
nearly  parallel  for  some  hundred  yards  ;  the  Torgar  along  the 
top  and  the  Lanka  along  the  base  of  a  precipice  which  may  be  450 
feet  high  at  the  highest  part  and  diminishes  to  nothing  at  the  junc¬ 
tion.  Thus  reinforced  the  Lanka  becomes  the  Girthi  stream  of 
the  maps  (q.v.) 

The  encamping  ground  at  Topi-dunga  has  an  elevation  of  14,830 
feet  aud  one  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Lanka  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Doldunkhar  an  elevation  of  14,640  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  this  descended  to  the  river  and  passed  along  it  to  tho 
east  and  orossed  tho  Lanka,  above  its  junction  with  tho  Dol,  stream 
rapid,  but  not  above  knee-deep  and  some  20  feet  wide,  wind  and 
snow.  Continued  up  tho  Dol,  chiefly  flowing  under  snow  between 
precipitous  banks  of  rock.  Then  turned  north  across  tho  Kalimat- 
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tiya  ascent,  very  steep  and  covered  with  looso  stones  over  a  black 
crumbling  slate.  The  latter  part  of  the  asoent  less  steep.  This  is 
the  Kiungar  pass  by  the  Kiungar  peak  (17,G80  feet).  The  crest  is 
composed  of  small  loose  stones  rising  in  a  sweep  to  the  top  of  the 
hills  on  either  side  ;  beyond  a  good  extent  of  valley  and  low  hills 
covered  with  brush-wood  rises  the  Balchha  ridge.  Hence  to  Chidamu 
enoamping-ground  (13,520  feet)  by  a  descent  due  north  over  alter¬ 
nate  snow-beds  and  loose  stones  from  the  ridge  on  the  east.  The 
track  is  here  bounded  east  and  west  by  bare  ranges  with  a  small 
stream  flowing  north  in  the  hollow  between  them  chiefly  under  snow 
beds.  The  hills  on  either  side  are  perpetually  crumbling  away, 
accumulating  immense  heaps  of  loose  stone  along  their  bases. 
Chid&mu  is  a  small  level  spot  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  stream 
above  noted,  which  is  here  joined  by  another  stream  from  the  cast. 
The  streams  unite  near  Laplikhel  to  from  the  Kiogadh,  a  tributary 
of  the  Girthi.  Just  north  of  Chidamu,  across  the  stream,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  low  hills  commence,  extending  northwards  to  Laplikhel. 
These  are  covered  with  the  goat-thorn  or  damd  (C.  Pyymata) 
and  the  hollows  afford  good  pasturage.  Looking  from  the  south 
the  southern  faeo  of  hills  and  ravines  hardly  bear  a  trace  of  snow, 
whilst  the  northern  aspect  of  those  of  similar  elevation  are  thickly 
covered  with  snow. 

From  Chidamu  the  track  passes  along  a  succession  of  low 
hillocks  to  the  Kiogadh,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  is  the  Lapkhel 
or  Laptel  encamping  ground  (13,990  feet).  Hence  a  track  leads 
up  the  Kiogadh  by  the  Chaldu  pass  (17,440  feet)  and  also  by  the 
Chirchun  pass  (17,960  feet)  into  Tibet,  meeting  the  track  from 
Unta-dhura  by  the  Kingri-bingri  pass  (18,300  feet)  at  the  Chir¬ 
chun  (Chitichun)  encamping  ground  in  Tibet  (16,130  feet).  Whore 
crossed  near  Laphkhel  the  Kiogadh  was  a  rapid  torrent  thirty  to 
forty  yards  wide,  but  usually  passable  by  laden  sheep.  The 
encamping  ground  is  a  few  hundred  feet  abovo  the  river  shut  in 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  low  hills  which  form  the  base  of  the  low  ridge 
crossed  on  passing  into  Tibet.  The  goat-thorn  is  tolerably  abun¬ 
dant  and  in  early  June  the  hollows  are  covered  with  young  grass, 
forming  a  favourite  pasturage  ground.  The  salagrdm  stones  abound 
here.  Hence  one  track  leads  to  the  Skelshel  pass  on  the  west 
(16,390  feet)  and  another  to  the  Balchha  pass  (17,500  feet).  The 
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first  stage  is  to  Sangcha  encamping  ground  (14,110  feet);  first 
northwards  up  a  gentle  ascent  or  two  and  then  west  over  undnlat- 
ing  ground,  sometimes  bare  and  sometimes  covered  with  ddma  and 
rills  of  water  giving  nourishment  to  grass  in  all  the  hollows.  The 
breadth  of  this  traot  is  about  two  to  three  miles  and  it  ends  in  the 
ascent  to  Balchha.  From  Sangcha  the  track  leads  north-east  to 
the  bank  of  a  northern  affluent  of  the  Kiogadh.  This  i6  joined  by 
uumerous  streams  on  either  side  and  is  divided  near  Talk  Sangcha 
into  two  streams,  one  comiug  from  the  north  and  the  other  from 
the  north-east,  up  which  lies  the  route  to  the  pass.  The  hills  on 
either  side  are  of  inconsiderable  height,  bare,  precipitous  and 
crumbling,  but  towards  the  fool  of  the  pass  they  open  out  a  little 
and  have  a  few  thorn  bushes  on  the  slopes  and  where  the  surface  is 
abraded  it  is  of  a  brick-dust  colour.  On  the  summit  is  a  small 
heap  of  stones  with  sticks  and  rags  attached  to  them,  to  which 
the  natives  add  a  stone  or  two  as  they  pass.  The  view  northward 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  thus  described  : — “  Instead  of  a 
plain  which  I  had  expected  to  see,  the  country  of  Tibet  is  formed 
of  alternate  low  hills  and  table-lands  with  a  range  of  higher  hills 
well  sprinkled  with  snow  in  the  distance  running  north-west  to 
south-east.”  Though  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (the  second  of  June) 
the  weather  was  mild,  this  was  represented  to  be  unusual  and 
the  wind  and  cold  were  stated  to  be  for  the  most  part  dreadful. 

The  Jhanka  stream  rises  from  tbe  northern  slope  of  the  pass 
and  has  a  direction  north  and  a  little  west.  This  is  joined  by  a 
stream  coming  from  past  Chirchun  and  the  two  united  form  the 
Trisum,  a  good-sized  river  flowing  to  the  north-west.  The  view 
from  the  pass  was  contracted  by  the  slope  of  the  hill  east  and  west 
just  in  front  and  by  the  distant  haze,  no  vegetation  was  visible. 

Balchha,  a  pass  on  the  frontier  separating  Tihri  from  Bisdbr, 
lies  over  a  crest  of  the  ridge  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Tons  and 
Fabar  or  P&bhara  in  Patti  Bangarh  and  parganah  Rawain.  The 
pass  has  an  elevation  of  8,898  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
the  ridges  on  each  side  are  thickly  clothed  with  deodar. 

Balchha  Ghat,  a  ferry  across  the  K61i  river  in  parganah  Shor 
of  the  Kumaon  district,  is  situated  12  miles  east  of  Champawat 
and  19  miles  south-east  of  Pithoragarh.  Latitude  29°-17'-40/r, 
longitude  80°-20'-55." 
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Bamsu,  a  patti  of  parganah  Nagpur  in  British  GarliwAI,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  K&liph&t  Mulli  ;  on  the  south 
by  Kaliph&t  Talli  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Tihri.  The  road  from 
Rudrpraydg  to  Keddrnath  proceeds  northwards  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Maudakini  river.  The  patw&ri  of  Malli  Kali'pbat, 
usually  resident  in  Guptkashi,  collects  the  land-revenue  of  this 
Patti,  Maikhanda  and  Parkandi  also.  The  principal  villages  are 
Bhairgaon,  Dewali,  Lamgaoudih  and  Semali.  The  entire  Patti  is 
held  as  saddhart  and  its  revenues  aio  administered  by  a  local  com¬ 
mittee. 

Band  or  Bund,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dasoli  in  British  Garhwal, 
comprises  a  small  triangular  patch  of  mountain  land  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Alaknauda  river  near  Pipalkoti.  It  is  held  in  saddhart  aud 
is  administered  by  the  local  committee.  It  was  formed  from  Dasoli 
in  1864  and  the  Patwdri  of  Dasoli  Talli,  usually  resident  in  Nand- 
prayag,  still  collects  its  revenue.  The  principal  village  is  Bairagna, 
where  there  is  a  school.  There  are  copper  mines  at  Bantoli  in  this 
Patti,  but  they  are  not  now  worked. 

Bandarpuchh  (or  Bandarpunchh,  ‘  the  monkey’s  tail’),  a  moun¬ 
tain  mass  forming  a  collection  of  peaks  known  as  the  Jamnotri 
peaks  in  the  records  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey.  Three 
peaks  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as  Srikanta,  20,130  feet ;  Bandar- 
punchh,  20,758  feet  ;  and  Jamnotri,  20,038  foot. 

Fraser  writes : — u  As  seen  from  the  south-west  two  lofty  and  mas¬ 
sive  peaks  riso  high  above  the  rest,  deep  in  snow,  from  which  all 
the  other  inferior  ridges  seem  to  have  their  origin.  These  peaks 
are  connected  by  a  sharp  neck,  considerably  lower  than  themselves. 
The  south  and  south-east  exposure  is  the  least  steep,  and  bears  a 
great  depth  of  pure  unbroken  snow.  Little  or  no  rock  is  seen, 
except  a  few  points  at  the  ridge  of  the  conecting  neck,  where  it  is 
too  sharp  and  steep  for  snow  to  lie ;  and  there  it  appears  of  a  red 
colour.  Hero  and  there  lofty  precipices  are  seen  in  the  snow  itself, 
where  the  lower  parts  have  melted,  and  masses  have  given  way 
and  slidden  down  to  the  ravines  below,  leaving  a  face  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  that  shows  the  depth  of  snow  which  has  accumulated 
for  ages.  The  name  of  Bandarpunchh  properly  applies  only  to  the 
highest  peaks  of  this  mountain:  all  the  subordinate  peaks  aud 
ridges  have  their  own  peculiar  names,  Jamnotri  has  reference 
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only  to  the  sacred  spot,  where  worship  is  paid  to  the  goddess  and 
ublution  is  perfonnod.  According  to  native  accounts  there  are  said 
to  be  our  peaks  which  form  the  top  of  Baudarpunchh,  only  two  of 
which  are  seen  from  the  south-west  and  in  the  cavity  or  hollow  con¬ 
tained  between  them  tradition  places  a  lake  or  tank  of  very  pecu¬ 
liar  sanctity.  No  one  has  ever  seen  this  pool,  for  no  one  has  ever 
even  attempted  to  ascend  any  of  these  peaks.  Besides  the  physical 
difficulties  the  goddess  has  especially  prohibited  any  mortal  from 
passing  that  spot  appointed  for  her  worship.’’ 

The  landholders  aver  that  every  year,  in  the  month  of  Phagun, 
a  single  monkey  comes  from  the  plains,  by  way  of  Hardw&r,  and 
ascends  the  highest  peak  of  this  mountain,  where  he  remains  tw'elve 
months,  and  returns  to  give  room  to  another ;  but  his  entertain¬ 
ment  must  be  very  indifferent  and  inhospitable,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  place  ;  for  he  return?  in  very  sad  plight, 
being  not  only  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  but  having  lost  his 
hair  and  a  great  part  of  his  skin.” 


The  group  of  hot  springs  known  as  Jamnotri  is  only  about  500 


Janmotri. 


yards  below  the  place  where  the  various 
small  streams  that  unite  to  form  the  first 


waters  of  the  Jumna  fall  into  a  basin  below.  Hence  they  shoot 
over  the  brow  of  a  rock  projecting  from  the  snow  and  pass  down 
where  the  rocks  again  close  over  the  stream,  and  though  not  so  lofty 
as  those  below  interpose  a  bar  to  progress  upwards  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  At  the  place  where  it  is  customary  to  perform  ablution 
the  north-east  side  of  the  river  is  very  steep  and  the  rocks  about  here 
“  seem  to  be  quartzose,  and  chiefly  white,  but  exhibiting  different 
shades  and  colours.  The  structure  is  laminous,  and  from  between 


these  laminae  run  several  small  streams  of  warm  water,  form¬ 


ing  together  a  considerable  quantity.  There  are  several  other 
sources  in  which  the  water  bursts  up  with  great  ebullition,  and  one 
in  particular,  from  which  springs  a  column  of  very  considerable 
size,  is  situate  in  the  bed  of  the  river  between  two  large  stones, 
and  over  it  falls  a  stream  of  the  river  water.  This  water  has  a 


temperature  of  1947  °,  nearly  that  of  boiling  water,  at  an  elevation 
of  10,849  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  emits  much  vapour. 
The  water  is  exceedingly  pure,  transparent,  tasteless,  and  devoid 
of  smell.  A  great  quantity  of  red  crust,  apparently  deposited  by 
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tho  water,  which  seemed  to  bo  formed  of  an  iron  oxide,  and  some 
gritty  earth,  covers  all  the  stones  around  and  under  the  stream. 
This,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  hardens  into  a  perfect  but  very 
porous  stone,  whilst  below  the  water  it  is  frequently  mixed  with  a 
slimy  substance  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  of  a  dull  yellowish 
colour,  somewhat  like  isinglass,  certainly  a  production  of  the  water 
as  well  as  the  above  crust,  for  it  covers  the  stones  over  which  the 
stream  runs,  and  is  very  abundant.” 

Tho  violence  and  inequality  of  tho  stream  frequently  changes 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Formerly  it  lay  on  the  side  opposite  to  this  rock, 
and  the  numerous  sources  of  this  warm  water  were  then  very 
perceptible,  many  of  them  springing  from  the  rock  and  gravel  to 
some  height  in  the  air,  but  several  of  these  are  now  lost  in  the 
present  course  of  the  stream.  These  warm  springs  are  of  great 
sanctity,  and  the  spot  for  bathing  is  at  that  point  before  mentioned, 
where  one  of  a  considerable  size  rises  in  a  pool  of  the  cold  river 
water  and  renders  it  milk  warm.  This  jet  is  both  heard  and  seen, 
as  it  plays  far  under  the  surface  of  the  pool.  These  springe 
have  all  particular  names,  such  as  Gaurikund,  Taptakund,  &c., 
and,  as  usual,  a  superstitious  tale  is  related  concerning  their 
Origin.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  spirits  of  the  Risbis,  or  twelve 
holy  men  who  followed  Mabadeo  from  Lanka  (after  the  usurps* 
tiou  of  Rawao)  to  the  Himalaya  inhabit  this  rock  and  continu¬ 
ally  worship  him.  (J.  B.  Fraser’s  Journal,  pp.  418 — 430 ;  As. 
Res.,  XIV.,  395  ;  Ibid.,  324,  327.) 

Banelsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Barahsyun  of  British  Garhwal, 
is  bounded  on  tho  north  by  pattis  Kandwalsyun  and  Sitonsyun; 
on  the  south  by  the  Nyar  river,  separating  it  from  parganah  Ganga 
Salan  ;  on  the  east  by  pattis  Manyarsyun  and  Gangw&rsyun  and  on 
the  west  by  the  river  Ganges.  In  1864  three  villages  were  received 
from  Kandwalsyun  and  five  from  Manyarsyun.  Tho  patw&ri  of 
this  Patti,  usually  resident  in  Maklori,  collects  the  land-revenue  of 
Patti  Kandwalsyun  also  ;  both,  in  1864,  aggregated  Rs.  2,300  for 
land-revenue  and  sadnbart  and  Rs.  158  for  guidh  paid  by  51,82 
souls.  There  is  a  school  at  Khola.  The  patti  comprises  the  lands 
lying  between  tho  Nyar  river  on  the  south  and  the  Randi  river  on 
the  north,  both  affluents  of  the  Ganges.  The  principal  villages  are 
By&usghat,  Naugaon,  Tari,  Maklori,  Khola,  and  Bajyuugaon. 
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Baagaraylin,  a  patti  of  parganah  Mulla  Sal£n  in  British 
Garhw&l,  is  boundod  on  the  north  by  Choprakot  and  Dhaundyal- 
syun ;  on  the  east  by  the  latter  patti  and  Meldhar ;  on  the  south  by 
SAbali,  and  on  the  west  by  Tallin.  The  principal  villages  are 
Sukhai  and  Joi  on  the  Kainur  road  ;  Baijirau,  where  the  roads  from 
Ramnagar  to  Kainur  and  Almora  to  P&ori  cross  the  eastern  Nyar 
by  a  bridge;  Siloli  and  Hainsa.  In  1864,  Kumuliya  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Dhauudy&lsyun.  The  patwari  of  Choprakot,  usually  resi¬ 
dent  in  Kanyur,  collects  the  land- revenue  of  this  patti  also.  The 
eastern  Nyar  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  patti,  which 
is  sparsely  inhabited  and  of  little  importance. 

Bangarhsytin,  a  patti  in  parganah  Barahsyuu  iu  British 
Garhwdl,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  pattis  Kandwalsyun  and 
Sitonsyiin ;  on  the  north  and  west  by  tbe  Gauges,  and  on  the  east 
by  pattis  RAwatsyun  and  Idw&lsyun.  The  patwari  of  Rawatsyun, 
resident  at  Marguna,  collects  the  revenue  with  that  of  Patti  Sitons- 
yun.  This  patti  comprises  a  small  strip  of  land  lying  along  the* 
left  bank  of  the  Alaknanda  and  traversed  by  the  Hardwar  and 
Srinagar  road.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Kandi  Bidyakoti,  and 
Kolasu. 

Banjbugr,  a  resting-place  on  the  ronte  from  Nandprayag  on 
the  Alaknanda  to  Baijn&th  on  the  Gumti,  is  situated  in  patti  Nsndnk 
and  parganah  Dasoli  of  British  Garhwal,  distant  14  miles  from 
Nandprayag  ;  12  miles  from  Narayanbugr,  where  the  Pindar  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  1 1  miles  from  Dungari  on  the  right  bank 
of  a  tributary  of  the  Pindar.  The  journey  from  Nandprayag  is 
often  broken  at  Q li At,  10  miles  from  Nandprayag;  and  here  too  tbe 
road  to  Ramni  branches  off.  From  Nandprayag  the  road  to  BAnj- 
bugr  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Nandskini  river  and  i$  bridged 
throughout  where  necessary.  It  is  gently  undulating  without  any 
steep  or  difficult  ascents.  Chimtoli  village  lies  half  way  and 
besides  this  the  villages  of  Mahar  Bagti,  Raj  Bagti,  GandAsu,  and 
Nagbugr  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Thirpno  and  Chimtoli 
are  the  only  villages  on  the  left  bank.  Tbe  scenery  in  parts  is 
very  picturesque  and  the  hills  well  covered  with  forest.  From 
Ghat  to  BAnjbugr  the  valley  contains  some  bits  of  the  prettiest 
scenery  in  Garhwal.  At  BAnjbugr  tho  road  to  N&r&yanbugr  turns 
off  to  the  right  and  that  to  Dungari  to  the  left. 
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Bans,  a  halting-place  with  bungalow  on  the  road  from  Al- 
mora  to  Pithoragarh,  lies  in  north  latitude  29°-36'-44*  and  east 
longitude  80°-llJ,-5/i' ;  in  Patti  Seti  Talla  of  parganah  Shor  in 
Kumaon,  distant  48^  miles  from  Almora  and  1\  miles  from  Pithora¬ 
garh.  The  traveller’s  bungalow  is  in  charge  of  a  watchman  and 
there  is  also  a  baniy&’s  shop.  The  road  from  Shor  ascends  the  hill 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Shor  valley  by  an  easy  ascent  of  about 
1,500  feet  and  enters  a  remarkably  wide  and  open  valley  thickly 
studded  with  villages,  amongst  which  Chh6na  and  Bhunmnna  are 
noted  for  their  oranges.  The  stream  draining  this  valley  flows  into 
the  eastern  Rdmganga  on  its  left  bank,  where  it  i9  crossed  by  the 
iron  suspension  bridge.  On  the  north  the  peaks  of  IriArikot  (6,884), 
Asur-chula  (6,990),  and  Bhunmuni  (5,728  feet)  run  from  east  to 
west  to  the  Ramganga  ;  on  the  east  the  ridge  dividing  it  from  the 
Shor  valley  attains  a  height  of  6,898  feet,  and  on  the  south  the 
water-shed  above  Pabhe  Las  an  elevation  of  5,775  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Barahmandal,  a  parganah  in  Kumaon,  contains  seventeen 
Pattis,  each  of  which  is  separately  noticed,  viz.  : — Bisaud  Malla, 
Bichhla  and  Talla;  Borarau  Palla  and  Walla  :  Dwarsaun,  Kairarau, 
Kalig&r,  Khaspurja,  Ucbyiir,  Ryuni,  Sytinara  Malla  and  Talla, 
Tikhun  Malla  and  Talla  and  Athaguli  Palla  and  Walla.  These 
comprise  519  mahals  or  estates  containing  601  villages.  The  land 
tax  has  been  assessed  thus  : — 

ISIS.  1816.  1817.  1820.  1823.  1825.  1833.  1843.  Current. 

Rs.  Rb.  Bs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rb. 

9.241  10,147  11,073  14,767  16,956  16,896  17,328  18,075  36,933 

The  current  assessment  falls  at  Rs.  1-1-0  per  acre  on  the  assessable 
area  and  at  Rs.  1-6-3  per  acre  on  the  assessed  cultivation.  The 
assessable  area  comprises  34,724  biais,  of  which  8,208  are  culturable 
and  26,516  are  cultivated  (2,840  irrigated).  The  population  at  the 
time  of  settlement  numbered  31,740  males  and  28,434  females  ;  in 
1872,  67,425  (31,395  females)  and  in  1881,  60,848  (29,683  females). 
The  exemptions  from  the  land-tax  for  the  support  of  temples  and  in¬ 
dividuals  amount  to  1,678  bisia  assessable  at  Rs.  3,308  per  annum. 
Besides  these  2,948  bisia  are  held  in  fee  simple. 

This  is  the  central  parganah  of  the  district  and  contains  the 
capital  Almora.  It  occupies  the  whole  upper  basin  of  the  Kosi 
above  the  great  turn  of  that  river  to  the  westward  below  Almora, 
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and  also  the  upper  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Gag&a^  a  tributary  of 
the  west  Rimganga.  Mr.  Batten's  description  of  the  parganah 
holdsr  good  to  the  present  day  ; — “  The  whole  tract  is  richly  culti¬ 
vated  and  thickly  peopled,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  and  these  are  by  no  means  difficult  of  access,  nor  do  they 
present  any  stupendous  features  in  the  landscape.  The  climate  of 
the  parganah  is  for  the  most  part  very  fair,  the  height  of  the  villages 
above  the  sea  varying  from  6,000  feet  to  3,500  feet,  the  main  valleys 
howover  rarely  falling  to  the  latter  level.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  tho 
hills  can  anything  more  beautiful  bo  seen  than  the  valley  of  the 
Kosila  in  Borarau,  especially  near  Someswar.  The  mixture  of  the 
natural  scenery  of  wood  and  water,  the  care-diSplaying  fertility  of 
innumerable  fields,  and  the  sprinkled  human  habitations  remarkable 
for  their  pretty  architecture,  make  up  a  picture  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  equal  in  any  part  of  Asia.  The  cheerfulness  and  abun¬ 
dance,  too  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Almora  itself  and  Ilawal- 
big,  are  well  known  and  make  up  for  the  absence  of  grander 
natural  features.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  on  the 
north-west  face  of  the  Almora  hill  from  ridge  to  base  there  is  not 
a  yard  of  land  uncultivated.  The  cereal  grains  from  the  chief 
productions  of  the  soil,  and  in  Borarau,  Kairarau  and  Athaguli,  sugar¬ 
cane,  cotton  and  linseed  are  also  frequently  seen.  The  two  former, 
however,  are  not  grown  as  profitable  staples,  but  for  home  use,  nor 
is  there  any  manufacture  of  saleable  gur  or  other  preparations  of 
sugarcane.  Throughout  the  whole  parganah,  but  especially  in 
Malla  Syunara,  the  fruit  of  the  hill  pomegranate  (darim)  is  a  most 
plentiful  and  valued  production,  the  extracted  juice  being  sold  in 
the  ba*ar  as  a  fine  acid,  and  the  outside  rind  taken  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  to  the  Tferai  market  under  the  name  of  naspdtf  as  an  important 
article  in  the  dyeing  and  tanning  trade.  Walnuts,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  plantains  also  are  very  abundant.  This  orchard  wealth  is 
daily  increasing,  whereas,  under  the  late  Government,  from  the  mere 
wantonness  of  the  Gorkh&li  soldiers  in  cutting  down  garden  wood, 
the  villages  were  beooming  more  and  more  denuded  of  fruit  trees.” 

Barahmandal,  as  its  name  denotes,  originally  comprised  twelve 
circles  or  sub-divisions.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  fifteenth  century 
all  these  sub-divisions  were  each  under  its  own  raja1.  Udyan  Cband 

i  Gaz  *  XI.,  527. 
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in  1420  A.  IK  reduced  the  Bisaud  and  Mahryuri  R&jas  to  submis- 
aion,  and  some  seventy  years  later  Klrati  Chand  completed1  the 
conquest  of  Burahmandal,  driving  the  Bisand  rdja  from  the  remain¬ 
der  of  bis  possessions,  capturing  Sydnara  and  colonizing  the  Bora 
and  Kaira  Raus  with  people  of  those  castes.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1560  A.D.  that  Balo  Kalydn  Chand*  founded  Almora  aud 
removed  the  Chand  capital  from  Champewat,  giving  the  tract 
around  the  name  KMspurja  because  it  was  distributed  amongst  the 
immediate  followers  of  the  court.  Syunarakot  was  the  old  capital 
of  the  Sydnara  rdjas  and  still  shows  traces  of  the  fort  and  the 
surang  for  supplying  the  garrison  with  water.  Tikbdukot  was  the 
capital  of  Tikhdn  and  was  founded  by  a  Khasiya  of  Rankil  who 
was  forced  to  surrender  by  having  the  water  cut  off  from  his  fort. 
A  Chilwdl  Khasvia  was  the  author  of  this  piece  of  treachery  and 
received  the  kaminachdn  dues  of  several  villages  as  his  reward. 
The  Rydni  people  received  several  privileges  as  the  dandi- bearers 
of  the  Chand  r&ias.  Uchyur  was  always  noted  for  its  soldiers 
who  composed  till  lately  a  considerable  proportion  of  every  Ka- 
maoni  contingent.  At  Amkholi  near  Takula  was  an  old  Katyuri 
city,  regarding  which  many  stories  still  exist  :  see  Takula. 

Barahsyun,  a  parganah  in  Garhwdl,  comprises  fourteen  Pattis 
or  sub-divisions,  oach  of  which  is  separately  noticed,  viz.,  Banel- 
syun,  Bangarsydn,  Gagwarsvun,  Idwdlsyun,  Khdtsydn,  Kandwal- 
syun,  Kapholsydn,  Manyarsydn,  Nddalsyun,  Paidulsyun,  Patwal- 
sydn,  Rawatsyun,  Sitonsydn  and  Asw&lsydn.  The  land-tax  at 
each  settlement  was  assessed  as  follows:— 

1815.  1816.  1S17.  1820.  1823.  1818.  1833.  1R40.  Cvrrefit. 

Rs.  Rs.  Hs.  Es.  Rs.  Rs.  R9.  Rs.  Ra. 

6,005  6,143  6,593  8,151  10,102  10,423  10,565  10,659  17,865 

At  the  current  settlement  there  were  506  estates  comprising  648 
villages,  containing  an  assessable  area  of  29,197  acres,  of  which 
25,726  were-  cultivated.  The  receipts  of  1861  amounted  to 
Rs.  11,448,  of  whioh  Rs.  363  were  sadahart  and  Rs.  348  gtinih 
and  mudfi,  represented  by  Rs.  1,221  in  the  total  of  the  new  assess* 
ment.  The  water-mill  rent  amounted  to  Rs.  71.  The  land-tax  fell 
on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Rs.  0-9-9  per  acre  and  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  at  Rs.  0-11-1  per  acre.  The  population  in  1841  numbered 
22,063  souls  (9,942  females) ;  in  1853,  33,497  (16,491  females) ;  in 

■WWd.,  634.  7  Ibid.,  639. 
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1858,  34,232  (16,530  females);  in  1872,  44,727  (22,544  females), 
and  in  1881,  48,220  (24,582  females). 

BArnhsyun,  as  its  name  implies,  originally  consisted  of  twelve 
sub-divisions  named  after  Mio  clans  that  occupied  them.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Ny&r  river  on  the  east  and  south  and  the  GtADges 
on  the  west.  The  hills  throughout  are  for  the  most  part  bare  of 
wood  ;  but  the  whole  tract,  with  the  exception  of  some  portions  of 
the  river  glens,  is  eminently  fertile,  and  bears  a  resemblance  rather 
to  Kumaon  than  to  Garhw&l.  The  villages  are  large  and  the  po¬ 
pulation  plentiful  and  industrious.  Each  patti  generally  has  its 
own  separate  valley,  and  the  surplus  produce  is  sold  at  Srinagar, 
on  the  pilgrim  road,  and  in  the  plains  ;  tobacco  of  a  good  quality 
is  produced  in  low  situatious  and  sugarcane  is  sometimes  seen. 
Hemp  is  but  rarely  grown  ;  neither  do  the  people  use  sheep  and 
goats  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  Their  dress  also  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  made  of  cotton  than  of  hempen  cloth,  and  woollen  apparel 
is  quite  unknown.  Land  boing  here  valuable  gives  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  litigation,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  courts  (perhaps  the 
cheapest  to  suitors  in  all  India)  euables  many  of  the  inhabitants 
who  are  fond  of  law  to  gratify  their  inclination.  This  part  of  the 
country  was  very  much  injured  by  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Goikhilis  ;  but,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Rajas,  near  the  close  of 
last  century,  General  Hardwicko  describes  the  tract  as  wretchedly 
waste.  Now  it  is  highly  cultivated,  the  population  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  hills  wherein  the  benefits  of 
our  rule  are,  more  conspicuous  to  the  eye  or  more  oftcu  recited  to 
the  ear.  Clay  slate  and  quarts  rock  almost  exclusively  prevail. 

B&rabisi,  a  patti  of  parganah  Sira  in  Kumaon,  lies  between  the 
Ramganga  river  to  the  west  and  the  Kal&puni  or  Bichol  river  to  the 
south  and  east  ;  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Athbisi  pattis  ; 
and  on  the  south  by  Seti,  Talk  and  Kharayat  of  Shor.  The  road 
from  Pithoragarh  to  Thai  runs  throngh  this  patti  to  the  Ilamganga 
valley,  passing  by  Bichol  and  Luwaket,  in  a  north-westerly  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Askot  road  running  north  crosses  the  north-eastern  end 
o£  the  patti  by  Kanauli  and  Shirauli.  Barabisi  is  comparatively 
open  and  highly  cultivated  ;  the  bead-waters  oi  the  Kalapani  form 
the  drainage  lines  aud  the  main  stream  the  southern  boundary 
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to  its  junction  with  the  R&mganga  on  the  left  bank  in  latitude 
29°-39'-50"  and  longitude  StP-ll'-O",  There  are  copper  mines  at 
Harali,  seldom  worked  now.  The  total  assessable  area  comprises 
2,263  blsu,  of  which  862  are  culturable  and  1,400  are  cultivated 
(381  irrigated}.  The  land-tax  yielded  Rs.  624  in  1815  ;  Rs.  940 
in  1820  ;  Rs.  1,075  in  1843,  and  is  now  fixed  at  Rs.  1,855  for  the 
term  of  settlement,  with  an  incidence  of  Rs.  0-13-1  per  acre  on  the 
whole  area  subject  to  the  payment  of  land-revenue  and  of  Rs.  1-5-2 
per  acre  on  the  portion  cultivated.  The  population  at  the  time  of 
settlement  numbered  3,066  souls,  of  whom  1,627  were  males.  Some 
66  bisis  are  held  free  of  revenue.  There  is  a  school  at  Luw&kot. 
The  patwari  resides  at  Aganya, 

Barahat,  a  village  in  the  patti  of  the  same  name  in  parganah 
Rawain  of  native  Garhwal  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges  or  Bhagirathi,  about  40  milos  above  Tihri.  The  housesare 
built  of  large  stones  and  covered  with  slabs  or  coarse  slates  laid  on 
strong  timbers.  At  the  time  of  Raper’s  visit,  in  1808,  they  were 
generally  ruinous,  having  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in 
1803,  on  which  occasion  between  two  and  three  hundred  persons 
were  killed,  besides  great  numbers  of  cattle.  From  the  central 
position  of  this  place,  there  are  lines  of  communication  with  various 
parts  of  Garhwal  :  the  distauce  to  Gangotri  is  estimated  at  seven 
days’  journey  ;  to  Jamnotri  at  five  ;  to  Kedarn4th  at  twelve  ;  to 
Srinagar  at  six.  Here  travellers  proceeding  to  Gangotri  lay  in 
provisions,  as  no  supplies  can  be  obtained  higher  up.  In  1816 
Fraser  describes  Barahat  as  ‘  a  most  wretched  place,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  five  or  six  poor  houses  surrounded  with  filth 
and  buried  iu  a  jungle  of  nettles,  thorns  and  tho  like.’  Tradi¬ 
tion  records  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  note  and  contained  fifty 
to  sixty  shops.  The  ruins  of  several  temples  remain.  One  at  Datha- 
tihri  is  sacred  to  Siva  as  Visvanath :  hence  the  place  is  also  known 
as  Uttar-Kashi.  Farasuramn  has  also  a  temple  and  Murli-Manohar 
and  there  are  several  places  of  ablution  for  “pilgrims  proceeding  to 
Gangotri.  At  the  Sukh-ka-mandir  near  the  village  is  a  remark' 
able  trideRt  or  trhnl  set  up  in  honour  of  Siva.  The  base  or 
pedestal,  made  of  copper,  is  about  three  feet  in  circumference,  and 
supports  a  shaft  of  brass  twelve  feet  long,  surmounted  by  a  trident, 
having  prongs  each  six  feet  long.  The  trident  has  been  figured  on 
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(he  plate  given  in  a  former  volume,'  where  also  Bar  ah  at  i9  identified 
with  the  Bruhmapura  of  Hwen  Thsang.*  The  natives  assert  that 
the  Tibetans  formerly  held  this  country,  and  attribute  to  them  the 
construction  of  this  relic.  The  Brahmans  maintain  that  this 
lofty  trident  is  miraculously  maintained  perpendicular  on  its  nar¬ 
row  base,  and  defy  any  one  to  overthrow  it,  but  it  is  in  fact 
fixed  into  the  ground  by  an  iron  bar.  There  was  formerly  a  temple 
over  it,  but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1803.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  near  Utarwani  are  the  remains  of 
a  fort  called  Arasu  and  below  it  the  Bftra-gadh  stream  joins  the 
Blidgiraihi.  Below  B$rahat  a  jhuld  or  rope  bridge  connects  it  with 
Srinagar,  and  below  this  a  broad  valley  stretches  for  three  or  four 
miles  consisting  of  table-land  in  which  probably  the  river  ran  in 
former  times.  The  Bliagirathi  has  here  a  wide  channel,  though 
still  retaining  much  of  the  character  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

Baraun  or  Barh&on)  a  patti  of  parganah  Gangoli  in  Kutnaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Pungaraun  ;  on  the  south  by 
patlis  Bel  and  Bherang  ;  on  the  west  by  pattis  Athgaon  and 
Kumsydr,  and  on  the  east  by  pattis  Birabisi  and  Mali  of  par- 
ganah  Sira.  The  eastern  Ramganga  flows  along  its  eastern 
boundary.  The  principal  villages  are  Belkot,  Bhandarigaon,  Bora- 
Sangarh,  Dangigaon,  and  Bhubaneswar  where  there  is  a  noted 
temple.  The  assessable  area  comprises  5,208  bisis,  of  which  2,84-2 
are  culturable  and  2,366  are  cultivated  (596  irrigated).  The  land- 
tax  yielded  Rs.  343  in  1815,  Rs.  545  in  1820,  Rs.  850  in  1843, 
and  is  now  fixed  at  Rs.  3,024,  which  falls  on  the  whole  assessable 
area  at  Re.  0-9-3  per  acre,  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-4-5  per 
acre  :  2,147  bisis  are  held  in  fee-simple  and  303  are  held  free  of 
rovenue.  The  population  at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  4,312 
Souls,  of  whom  2,339  were  males  :  21  villages  were  transferred  to 
Athgaon  to  form  a  new  patti;  and  four  were  received  from  Punga¬ 
raun  at.  the  recent  settlement.  There  is  a  school  at  Beni-Nag. 

Barmdeo  (or  Brahmadewa,  or  more  correctly  Mundiya),  a  mart 
in  the  Tallades  Bhibar  in  Kali  Kumaon,  is  the  principal  trading 
centre  for  eastern  Kumaon.  It  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

1  Vol.  Xf.,  p.  512,  and  plates  IX.  and  XXX.  of  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  Vol.  V., 
p  347.  There  is  a  similar  trident  at  Gopeswar  in  British  Garhwnl.  2  Ibid., 
p.  453. 
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river  Kali  henceforward  known  as  the  Sarda  or  Ghagra,  5(J  mile» 
east  ofAlmora.  Since  1850  it  has  become  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  as  the  depot  for  the  trade  from  Tibet  by  the  Darina 
and  By6ns  passes  and  the  Nepfcl  trade  through  the  market  of  Sur 
Mandi1  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  There  is  a  police  station 
and  bazar  removed  to  their  present  site  near  Tarakpur  after  the 
floods  of  1880  had  destroyed  the  old  one.  The  inhabitants  suffer 
much  from  malaria  in  the  rains,  and  fever  and  diarrhoea  are  very 
prevalent,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  in  the  Bh&bar  below. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  from  December  until  May,  and  such 
statistics  as  are  procurable  will  be  found  under  the  head,  of 
6  Trade  ’  in  the  article  Kumaun. 

The  Kumaun  chain — bold,  lofty,  and  scarped,  with  a  superb 
glacis  of  forest  along  its  base — here  meets  the  Doti  mountains  at  a 
right  angle;  these  if  possible,  clothed  in  still  thicker  forest,  extend 
north  and  south,  running  far  down  in  this  last  direotion,  with  the 
Kali  flowing  at  their  foot  so  as  to  leave  the  Nepalese  scarce  room  for 
their  bazar.  The  river  Sarda  winds  its  way  through  the  angle  to 
the  north-east  where  the  mountains  on  the  Kumaon  side  are 
scarped  into  lofty  walls  and  pinnacles,  on  the  topmost  of  which  about 
eight  miles  distant  is  the  far-famed  shrine  of  Purnagiri,  where  Devi 
is  adored  by  pilgrims  from  mountains  and  plains.  Behind  this  the 
magnificent  mountain  of  Nali-mun  (5,498  feet)  rises  far  above  the 
forest  :  on  its  western  flank  is  the  pass  to  Champawat  by  Sanmu- 
na.  The  K£li  opposite  the  mart  is  about  100  yards  across,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  perfectly  clear  and  flowing  with  a 
strong  steady  current.  The  station  of  the  great  Trigonometrical 
Survey  close  to  the  bazar  lies  in  latitude  29°-6'-30"  and  longitude 
80°-ll'37"  at  an  elevation  of  866  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
canal  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  to  carry 

200  cubio  feet  of  water  per  second,  and  draws  its  water  from  the 

K&li,  a  little  above  the  bazar.  It  is  intended  for  the  cultivation 
in  the  Bhdbar  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  would  have  been  very 
successful  notwithstanding  occasional  injury  by  floods,  especially 
ia  1880,  if  the  people  could  be  induced  to  turn  to  irrigation 
here.  Madden’s  visit  to  the  Purnagiri  temples  like  almost  all  his 

1  It  is  said  that  the  Nepal  Government  receive  Rs.  26,000  per  annum  in 
transit  dues  at  this  mart.  Banudeo  is  a  goth  about  four  miles  above  Muudiya 
bazar. 
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writings  is  worth  reproduction.  They  He  almost  eight  miles  east- 
north-east  from  Barmdeo  ;  the  route  follows  the  old  Champfiwat  road 
for  about  two  miles,  undulating  on  high  ground  covered  with  forest, 
the  Kali  following  beneath  on  the  right  hand  in  a  magnificent  gorge. 
The  path  then  quits  the  main  road  near  Ranih&t,  and  for  the  rest 

of  the  way  is  rugged  and  difficult,  the 
Ladagar  torrent  following  in  a  woody 
ravine  on  the  left.  The  elevation  of  the  shrine  is  almost  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  at  this  level  though  greatly  cooler  than  Barmdeo, 
the  malaria  of  the  Bhibar  still  prevails,  with  sal  forest  and  fine 
clumps  of  bambu  which  being  sacred  to  the  Devi  are  never  cut;  the 
popular  belief  being,  that  if  converted  to  use,  scorpions  and  centi¬ 
pedes  innumerable  would  issue  forth  to  punish  the  sacrilege. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery  about 
Furnagiri :  nature  absolutely  revels  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  vegetation,  which  no  American  forest,  north  or  sontb,  can 
possihly  exceed  ;  but  to  superstition  alone  are  we  indebted  for  a 
path  through  and  over  the  otherwise  impassable  thickets  and  pre¬ 
cipices.  The  first  symptom  of  sanctity  in  the  wilderness  is  a 
small  marlii ,  dedicated  to  Bhairo  as  door-keeper  ;  here  the  pilgrims 
leave  their  shoes  ;  and  no  man  of  low  caste  or  of  a  notoriously 
bad  or  even  unfortunate  character  or  filthy  in  person  or  discourse 
is  knowingly  allowed  to  advance  further. 


Tunias  lies  in  a  sheltered  glen  about  200  feet  below  the  west¬ 
ernmost  of  the  three  shrines ;  it  is  a  small,  black-domed  structure, 
coated  with  copper,  and  placed  on  the  crest  of  the  great  mural 
precipice  of  sandstone  which  here  faces  the  south.  A  little  to  the 
south-east  this  wall  termin  ates  and  the  mountain  springs  up  into 
a  very  lofty  and  remarkable  pinnacle  of  rock,  presenting  a  preci¬ 
pitous  face  to  the  river,  which  rolls  at  its  base  in  a  winding  chasm 
of  vast  depth,  the  waters  generally  calm  and  of  lapis-lazuli  tint. 
The  gorge  makes  a  rapid  bend  here,  which  brings  the  current 
right  against  the  upper  end  of  the  cliffs,  which  perhaps  owe 
their  existence  to  its  slow  operation.  Each  shoulder  of  the  rocky 
pinnacle  is  consecrated  by  its  temple,  the  easternmost  being  the 
most  sacred  and  of  very  difficult  access  over  cliffs  and  razor- 
edged  ridges.  Here  the  animals  are  sacrificed,  the  Brahmans 
appropriate  the  head  and  one  shoulder  ot  each  beast  with  all  the 
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cash  they  can  extract,  and  considerable  numbers  of  cocoa-nuts 
the  offering  of  which  seems  a  sign  connecting  the  mountain 
goddess  and  her  rights  with  the  ocean-loving  Kali  of  Calcutta. 
The  acme  of  merit  is  attained  by  him  whose  offering,  like  Balak’s, 
consists  of  seven  goats.  The  peak  itself  is  the  adytum  of  the  goddess 
where  none  can  intrude  with  impunity;  a  fakir  who  ventured  to  do 
so  in  days  of  yore  was  pitched  across  the  river  and  found  flattened 
to  a  pancake  in  the  ban  of  Doti  {Madden). 

Basantpur,  a  village  in  the  eastern  Dun,  which  gave  its  name 
to  a  parganah  now  absorbed.  It  was  plundered  by  Husain  Khan 
in  1575  A.D.,  and  again  by  Khalilullah  in  1655  A.D.  (Gaz  ,  XI., 
545,  563). 

Baun,  a  halting-place  in  Patti  Malla  Darma  of  Kumaon,  is 
situate  in  north  latitude  30o-14'-20*  and  east  longitude  80°-35  '-45/ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  E.  Dliauli  at  an  elevation  of  about  10,000 
feot  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  population  in  1865  numbered 
270  souls,  the  largest  in  the  patti.  From  the  encamping  ground 
a  view  of  three  large  glaciers  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pancha- 
cluili  is  obtained.  The  marches  from  Askot,  according  to  Colonel 
Garstin,  are  (1)  Baluwakot  in  Malla  Askot,  a  village  near  whichthc 
D&rma  people  reside  in  winter  ;  (2)  Dharchula,  the  wintering 
station  of  the  Byans  Bhotiyas ;  (3)  Khela  on  the  boundary 

between  Talla  D&rma  and  Askot  ;  (4)  Sobhula  in  Talla  Darma;  (5) 
Chalkain  in  Malla  Danna  ;  (7)  Naling  ;  (8)  Baim  or  Go,  and  (9) 
Khimling,  a  village  of  tents  usually  occupied  by  Khampas  from 
Hundes  who  have  settled  here.  It  is  the  last  inhabited  place  on 
the  route  to  the  Darma  pass  and  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dawai  which  joins  the  Lissar  to  form  the  Dhauli  above  Baun.  It 
is  five  marches  for  laden  sheep  from  Khimling  to  the  foot  of  the 
pass  at  DoV’Abi. 

Bel,  a  patti  of  parganah  Gangoli  in  Kumaon,  lies  between  the 
Riimganga  (eastern)  on  the  east  aud  the  Sarju  on  the  west.  These 
rivers  unite  at  the  R&maswar  temple  to  the  south  of  this  Patti 
the  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Athgaon  and  Baraun 
Pattis  of  the  same  parganah  aud  the  eastern  by  Pattis  Bherang, 
Waldiya  Malla  and  Rawal.  The  Pithoragarh  and  Almora  road 
ruus  east  and  west  through  Bel  between  the  iron  suspension 
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bridge  oil  the  Ramganga  and  that  over  the  Barju  passing  by 
Kothera,  Gaogoli  Hat,  where  there  is  a  travellers’  bungalow  in 
latitude  29°-39'-23"  and  longitudo  80°-5'-24 ?  at  an  elevation  of 
5,290  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Kuu,  Panauli,  and  Hauora. 
To  the  north  of  the  road  are  Sunar,  Phursil,  and  Uparira.  To 
the  south  between  it  and  the  Bumbhil  peak  (7,107  feet)  are 
01  and  Pabhe.  Between  this  range  and  the  Barju  lie  Nangalti, 
and  Askora  above  Rameswar.  The  assessable  area  comprises  3,322 
bitis,  of  which  1,733  are  culturable  and  1,588  are  cultivated  (238 
irrigated).  The  land-tax  yielded  in  1815  Rs.  344,  in  1820  Rs.  52G, 
in  1843  Rs.  743,  and  is  now  assessed  at  Rs.  1,855,  which  falls  on 
the  whole  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-8-11  per  acre  and  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  at  Re.  1-2-8  per  acre.  One  village  was  received  from  Rangor 
and  37  were  transferred  to  Athgaon  at  the  recent  settlement.  The 
patwari  usually  resides  at  Gangoli  Hat  and  collects  the  revenae  of 
Rherang  also. 

Belkhet  (or  Bhilkhet),  a  camping  place  on  the  road  from  Bartn- 
deo  to  Ohampivvat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ladhiya  river,  is 
situate  in  Patti  Tallades  and  parganah  Kali  Kiunaon  in  north  lati¬ 
tude  29°-12'-30v  and  east  longitude  80°-12'-10'|r,  about  13  miles 
from  Barmdeo  and  12  miles  from  Cbhirapani.  From  Barmdeo  the 
road  passes  up  a  gradual  ascent,  interrupted  by  torrents,  over  the 
Bitrigar  carrying  a  good  stream  of  clear  water  ;  next  Malla  and 
Talla  Deh,  two  small  cultivated  crater-like  depressions  aud  a 
little  higher  the  Tungagar  stream,  near  which  are  the  Syala  tarns. 
A  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  Bayalchiua  pass,  over  4,000  feet  high,  on 
which  is  a  naula  or  covered  well  built  by  Mr.  Lushington,  a  late 
Commissioner.  The  desceut  to  Belkhet  is  long  and  latterly  very 
steep,  there  is  neither  a  bungalow  nor  a  shop  for  grain  here,  and 
supplies  have  to  be  obtained  from  either  Barmdeo  or  Chain  pa  wat. 
The  scenery  of  this  march  is  pretty,  and  everywhere  the  valleys  aud 
mountains  exhibit  the  most  exuberant  vegetation.  The  Pothos 
scandens  covers  the  trunks  of  large  trees  on  the  northern  aspect  of 
the  Bayalchina  pass,  where  also  in  the  damp  half  dark  glens  the 
more  beautiful  Wallichia  palm  occurs  in  profusion,  with  occasional 
specimens  of  the  wild  plantain.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
pass,  especially  near  the  Tungagar,  the  kal  janka  ( Thunber^ia 
cGccinea)  climbs  the  trees,  and  towards  the  summit,  Ciwus  eerru- 
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lata  covers  every  rock  and  Olea  glandulosa  forms  a  timber  tree. 
The  valley  consists  of  greenstone  and  dolomite ;  the  mountains  to 
the  north  exhibiting  green  and  blue  dolomite  in  vertical  strata 
with  hornblende  slate  near  the  Ladhiya.  The  summits  are  of 
gneiss  and  granite,  which  last  Dr.  McClelland  found  reposing  on 
gnoiss  and  hornblende  slate  on  the  south-west  declivity  of  Chhira- 
p&ni. 

From  Belkhet  to  Chhirapani,  about  twelve  milfes,  the  road 
follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Ladhiya  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then 
under  the  small  village  of  Uparkot,  crosses  the  stream  where  the 
entire  width  of  the  glen  is  occupied  by  its  channel  of  stones  and 
huge  boulders,  the  latter  rudely  piled  on  each  other  with  a  general 
dip  towards  the  head  of  the  stream.  Here  the  Ladhiya  receives  in 
its  left  bank  the  Bhubkula  up  which  the  road  proceeds  and  rises 
rapidly.  The  first  pass  is  attained  at  the  village  of  Kukrauni ; 
hence  along  an  undulating  ridge  two  miles  to  Salli ;  there  is  a 
deodar  grove  and  a  spring  called.Brahm  about  a  mile  beyond  this, 
a  little  down  to  the  east.  Here  commences  the  second  pull  up  one 
of  the  great  spurs  of  the  Kanadeo  (7,248  feet)  range  and  only 
terminates  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  short  of  Chhirapani 
which  lies  rather  beyond  the  highest  point  of  the  pass.  Tho  de¬ 
clivities  on  each  hand  during  this  ascent  are  extremely  steep  and 
deep.  Chhirapani  derives  its  name  from  a  small  stream  which  falls 
over  the  rocks  here  in  a  petty  cascade.  There  is  a  buugalow  and  tea- 
garden  here,  and  the  elevation  is  6,569  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Close  by  on  the  east  is  the  temple-crowned  peak  of  Kanadeo ; 
beyond  a  col ,  the  range  is  continued  eastwards  in  two  other  peaks 
(6,235  and  5,536  feet  respectively).  To  the  south  Nali-Mun  is  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  outer  ranges;  north-west  is  the  highly  cultivated 
vale  of  Charal,  to  the  north-east  Thakil  is  seen  and  to  the  north  are 
far  on  each  side  the  snows.  Hence  to  Lohughat  {q,v.)  ten  miles. 

Bhabar  (or  Bhawar)  is  that  portion  of  the  Garhwdl  and  Kumaou 
districts  which  lies  between  the  base  of  the  hills  and  the  Bijnor  and 
Tarai  districts.  The  Bhabar  portion  of  Garhwal  ( q .  v .)  is  so  small 
and  unimportant  that  it  is  omitted  from  the  present  notice,  which 
consequently  refers  only  to  the  traot  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  con¬ 
taining  no  purely  hilt  village  and  lying  between  the  Sarda  on  the 
eaBt  and  the  Kotirao  or  Phika  on  the  west.  It  includes  the  Bh&b&r 
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portions  of  Pattia  Tallades  in  Kali  Kumaon,  Chaubhainsi  in  Dbyd- 
nirau,  Chhakhata  and  Kota,  and  the  Chilkiya  ildkah.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Bhabar  tahsil  which  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  includes  the  bill  portions  of  Kota  and  ChhakhAta,  and  parts 
of  parganahs  Dhaniyakot,  Dhyanirau,  Phaldskot,  and  RAmgAr. 
The  census  of  1881  gives  the  population  of  the  BhAbar  tahsil  in 
February  as  132,360  souls,  but  with  the  bursting  of  the  buds  on 
tbe  sisu  in  March — April,  the  majority  of  these  return  to  the  hill 
villages.  The  Bhabar  tahsil  may  therefore  be  considered  as  divided 
into  tho  upper  or  Pahar  portion  included  in  the  general  notice 
of  the  Kutnaon  district  and  the  lower,  lying  below  the  hills  with 
which  wo  have  to  deal  here. 

Tho  physical  characteristics  of  tho  BhAbar  have  been  suffici¬ 
ently  explained  in  a  previous  volume.1  It  may  well  be  described 
as  the  land  of  jungle  and  torrents  usually  dry  in  the  summer.  The 

only  permanent  streams  of  any  importance 
Eastern  Bhibar.  ,  .T  ,,  ~  u  n  i 

being  the  Nandhaur  or  Deoha,  Gaula,  and 

Kosi,  each  of  which  is  separately  noticed.  Commencing  on  the  east 
with  the  Tallades  BhAbar  we  find  it  bounded  by  the  SArda,  which 
separates2  it  from  Nepal.  Next  the  Sarda  comes  the  numerous 
torrents  flowing  directly  into  the  Sarda.3  Then  the  Chfni  torrent 
which  uniting  with  the  Kulauniya  or  Pandwani  again  divides 
into  several  branches  in  the  TarAi.  Nothing  can  be  more  con¬ 
fusing  than  the  nomenclature  of  these  streams,  some  of  which 
possess  three  or  four  names  in  a  course  of  twenty  miles.  Some 
divide  or  coalesce  with  others  and  again  divide  according  as  they 
get  a  larger  or  smaller  supply  of  water.  One  year  one  of  a  group 
carries  the  main  stream  and  another  year  another.  Tho  country  be¬ 
tween  each  main  channel  being  cut  up  by  torrents  divided  by  low  sdl 
covered  spurs  running  into  the  grassy  savannahs  which  wherever 
great  moisture  exists  are  covered  with  tangled  almost  impenetrable 
undergrowth  and  great  cane-brakes.  West  of  the  Pandwani  comes 
the  Laibar  or  Kamun  between  which  and  the  Ghun  or  Gumti  the 
country  is  much  cut  up  by  torrents.  A  low  spur  here  runs  down 
from  the  hills  covered  with  sdl  and  a  thick  undergrowth.  Thero  is 

a  large  swamp  in  tho  bed  of  the  river  opposite  Marwa  and  to  the 

1  Gaz.,  X.,  85—99.  1  See  further  articles— Barmdeo  and  Hnldwuni. 

3  For  this  portion  of  the  Bh&bar  in  1853.  see  Lieut.  Burgess’  report  in  Sel.  Bee., 
N.-W.  P.,  Ill ,  115,  Allahabad,  1867. 
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south  of  the  Ramsay  road.  Beyond  this  is  the  clearing  called 
Gangapur,  a  narrow  ship  of  grass  land  extending  from  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Then  across  several  torrents  to  the  BeUli  savan¬ 
nah  and  beyond  it  the  Hanspur  chauT  and  the  Nandhaur  or  Deoha, 
The  Chaubbainsi  Bhabar  extends  from  the  Laibar  or  Kamun  to  the 
Sukhi  west  of  the  Deoha.  Between  the  Deoha  and  the  Sukhi  is 
the  great  Chorgaliya  clearing  with  its  numerous  settlements.  West 
of  the  Sukhi  comes  the  Chhakhata  Bhabar  and  the  immense  sheets 

of  cultivation  having  Haldw6ni  as  their 
Western  Bhabar.  ,  ,  ,  .  »  , 

centre  and  watered  by  the  uaula. 

West  of  Chaonchala  comes  the  Kota  Bh&bnr  and  west  of  the 
Kosi,  the  Chilkiya  ildkah.  These  are  all  much  more  free  from 
jungle  and  contain  very  much  larger  areas  under  cultivation  and 
more  permanent  villages  than  the  tract  east  of  the  Nandhaur.  It 
is  here  also  that  the  wonderful  system  of  irrigation  by  which  all 
the  spare  waters  of  the  hill  rivers  are  brought  under  control  is  seen 
in  perfection.  Clearances,  too,  have  so  ameliorated  the  climate  as 
to  allow  of  people  remaining  in  many  places  during  the  whole  yeaf. 
The  great  road  from  the  Sarda  to  the  Ganges,  known  as  Ramsay’s 
road,  passes  through  the  whole  tract  besides  good  metalled  roads  from 
Bareilly  to  R&nibag  and  from  Moradabad  to  Kaladhungi,  and  now 
the  railway  to  Rauibag  passing  by  Halrlwani  will  revolutionise  the 
economic  bearings  of  this  tract  and  render  its  possession  in  every 
way  more  valuable.  Ramnagar  is  the  mart  for  Kota  and  Haldw&ni 
for  Chhakhfita,  both  are  rising  towns  and  have  a  separate  notice. 

The  three  men  who  have  moulded  the  fortunes  of  Kumaon  are 


Mr.  Traill. 


. ,  .  .  the  same  who  have  administered  the  Bhabar, 

Administration. 

and  on  their  reports  we  have  to  rely  for  our 
information:— Mr.  Traill  up  to  1835,  Mr.  Batten  from  1840  to 
1850,  and  Sir  Henry  Ramsay  from  1850  to  1884.  Traill  found  the 

Mr  Traill  Bhabar  the  haunt  of  banditti  ;  continually 

recruited  by  the  outlaws  which  the  disorga¬ 
nisation  of  the  previous  half  century  produced  in  numbers.  For 
some  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  paper  war  with  the  plains  author!* 
ties  about  the  boundaries,  and  was  always  complaining  of  the  dakaits 
who,  driven  from  the  lower  country,  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the 
fiwamps  of  (he  Tar&i  and  the  jungles  of  the  Bh&bar.  In  a  previous 
Volume  1  have  given  some  account  of  the  state  of  these  tracts  up 
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to  the  British  occupation.  In  his  first  report1  on  the  Bh&bar, 
Mr.  Traill  writes: — “  In  the  direotion  of  Kota  and  Chhakhata  not 
less  than  fifty  villages  have  been  reclaimed  within  the  last  eight 
years  As  a  preliminary  measure  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
boundary  it  would  appear  indispensably  necessary  that  the  whole 
tract  of  the  Tar6i  should  be  declared  the  free  and  disposable 
property  of  Government,  with  the  reservation  to  individuals  of 
such  portions  as  may  be  in  their  actual  occupation.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  founded  on  the  inherent  and  undisputed  right  of  tho 
sovereign  in  the  soil,  which  right  must  be  considered  in  the 
present  instance  as  existing  in  full  force  from  the  length  of 
time  since  which  the  tract  in  question  has  relapsed  to  a  state  of 
nature,  and  which  can  consequently,  with  the  exceptions  above 
alluded  to,  be  nowhere  controverted  by  the  claim  of  occupation. 
The  sovereigns  of  Kumaon  and  Garhvval  being  then  driven  into 
exile  were  followed  by  a  great  number  of  their  former  subjects,  and 
these  latter  settling  chiefly  in  the  Tarai  of  their  respective  princi¬ 
palities  naturally  preferred  owing  allegiance  to  the  authorities  in  the 
plains  rather  than  to  the  Gorkhalis.  As  this  latter  power  became 
quietly  and  fully  established  in  its  successive  conquests  the  re-anuex- 
ation  of  the  Tarai  became  an  object  of  its  policy.  In  Kumaon  pro¬ 
per  this  measure  had  been  partly  effected,  and  to  this  circumstance 
is  owing  the  discordant  claims  of  the  Bilhari  and  Kali  Kumaon 
zamindars  which  are  now  under  litigation.  A  further  cause  of 
the  vicissitude  of  jurisdiction  is  to  be  traced  to  the  wandering 
habits  of  the  Thar  us  and  Bhoksas,  the  two  tribes  who  chiefly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Tarai.  These  persous  holding  an  undisturbed  mono¬ 
poly  of  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  being  the  objects  of  rivalry 
to  two  Governments,  removed  in  whole  communities  to  or  from  tho 
foot  of  the  hills  according  as  caprice  or  interest  dictated.  The  spot, 
where  the  new  cantonment  was  established,  immediately  assumed 
the  name  of  the  deserted  villago,  and  in  this  manner  the  samo 
name  became  inscribed  in  the  records  of  both  the  plain  aud  hill 
parganahs,  while  the  practice  of  paying  revenue  to  both  Govern¬ 
ments  to  ensure  double  protection  also  led  to  the  same  confusion.” 

To  such  a  height  had  these  disputes  risen  that  we  fiud  them 

Boundary  disputes  occupying  a  great  portion  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  years  1823-26,  and  tho 
1  15th  January,  1622,  to  Government, 
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question  of  the  boundary  between  the  BhSbar  and  Rohiikhand’vvas 
then  the  burning  one  of  the  day.  So  early  as  January,  1820,' Mr 
Traill  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  the  existence 
of  a  fruitful  source  of  quarrel  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  frontier 
towards  Mofadabad,  and  the  Collector  of  that  district  was  directed 
in  concert  with  the  Commissioner  of  Kumaon,  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts.1  Delays  arose  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  regular  survey  of 
the  Moradabad  district  would  soon  take  place,  and  it  was  not 
until  1823  that  final  instructions  were  issued  to  Mr.  Traill  and 
Mr.  Halhed  to  undertake  the  survey  and  settlement  of  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  districts.  Mr.  Traill  stated  the  case  for  the 
hillmen,  that  from  the  want  of  pasture  in  the  hills  they  were 
obliged  to  send  down  their  cattle  to  the  Bhabar,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  practice  led  to  the 
settlement  of  several  new  villages,  not  less  than  fifty  having  been 
reclaimed  from  the  jungle  between  1817  and  1823.  The  greater 
number  of  these  villages  were  situate  on  the  frontier  towards 
Rohilkhand,  where  the  facilities  for  irrigation  were  greater  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Tarai,  but  the  conflicting  demands  arising  from 
divided  jurisdiction  had  hitherto  prevented  the  development  of  cul¬ 
tivation  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  An  affray  occurred 
at  Tanda,  which,  although  it  lay  within  the  customs  posts  and  chain 
of  military  parties  established  by  the  hill  authorities,  had  boon 
given  in  farm  by  the  Collector  of  Moradabad  to  a  person  from  the 
plains.  Mr.  Traill  accordingly  submitted  a  list  of  tracts  which  he 

1  To  Board,  dated  1st  January,  1820.  |  To  Mr.  Halhed,  Moradabad,  dated  4tli 

From  Board,  dated  21st  January,  1820.  June,  1823. 

To  Board,  dated  15th  January,  1822,  From  Mr.  Halhed,  Moradabad,  dated 
From  Board,  dated  9th  April.  1822.  19th  August,  1823. 

From  Board,  dated  24th  January,  1823.  To  Mr.  Halhed,  Moradabad,  dated  4th 
To  Board,  dated  27th  January,  1823.  September,  1823. 

From  Board,  dated  5th  February,  1823.  From  Mr.  Hajhed,  Moradabad,  dated 
To  Roard,  dated  24ih  February,  1823.  4tb  October,  1823. 

To  Board,  dated  12th  September,  1823,  To  Mr.  Halhed,  Moradabad,  dated  7th 
From  Board,  dated  6th  October,  1823.  October.  182.3. 

From  Board,  dated  17th  November,  To  Government,  dated  25th  December, 

1823.  1823, 

From  Board,  dated  24th  November,  To  Mr.  Halhed,  Moradabad,  dated  25th 

1823.  August,  1624. 

From  Board,  dated  llth  June,  1824.  To  Mr.  Halhed,  Moradabad,  dated  12th 
From  Mr.  Halhed,  Moradabad,  dated  August,  1825. 

24th  March,  1823.  To  Mr.  llalhed,  Moradabad,  dated  llth 

To  Mr.  Halhed,  Moradabad,  dated  28th  October,  1825 

March,  1823  I  To  Board,  dated  1 7th  January,  1826. 

From  Mr.  lla'hed,  Moradabad,  dated  j  To  Board,  dated  2 1st  November,  1826, 

30th  April,  1623.  j  From  Board, dated  30th  Novmber,  1826. 
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desired  to  have  excluded  from  any  farming  leases  which  might  in 
future  be  granted  by  the  plains  authorities.  The  principal  dis¬ 
putes  were  between  the  lessees  of  the  farms  of  forest  produce  and 
grazing  tax  appointed  by  the  hills  and  plains  authorities  respec¬ 
tively.  The  customs-stations  of  the  hill  farmers  were  placed  on 
the  immediate  frontier  at  points  where  the  various  tracts  into  the 
forest  joined  ou  the  main  road  and  in  several  instances  for  the 
convenience  of  water,  within  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the  land¬ 
holders  of  Hohilkhand.  It  was  eventually  determined  that  an 
experimental  boundary  line  should  be  made  by  a  Hue  drawn  from 
one  spur  or  promontory  of  the  lower  hills  which  all  along  the  fron¬ 
tier  jut  out  into  the  plains,  to  the  adjacent  one;  and  to  Mr.  Halhed 
was  entrusted  the  task  of  demarcating  this  line  along  the  whole 
border  of  Bareilly  and  Moradabad  and  the  villages  to  the  south  of 
that  line,  and  the  farming  leases  of  forest  products  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  adjoining  districts  of  the  plains. 

Mr.  Traill  writes1  in  1823  :  — 

“  The  gdi-charii  had  from  time  immemorial  formed  a  part  of  the  public 

,  .  assets  in  Kumaon,  and  had  continued  to  be  separately 

Traill  on  history  of  dues.  ,  ,  ,  r  J 

leased  to  individual  farmers  from  the  conquest.  The 

collection  of  this  impost  in  a  portion  of  the  Kumaun  forests  had  been  formerly 

made  over  to  the  principal  chaukiddrs— Ain  Khan  and  Ami  Khan — for  the  support 

of  their  respective  establishments.  On  the  abolition  of  tho  chaukidsri  system  in 

1817,  the  collection  of  this  impost  within  the  limits  in  question  naturally  ceased. 

The  arrangement  in  1820  was  made  to  re-aunex  the  churdi  duties  there  to  the  rent- 

roll.  The  only  other  novelty  in  that  measure  was  the  simplification  of  the  duties 

by  fixing  them  at  a  specified  rate  per  head  of  cattle  in  lieu  of  former  numerous 

items  such  as  glukar,  donia,  gobar,  angal,  &c.,  under  each  of  which  separate 

demands  were  made  from  the  herdsmen,”  (The  leases  given  were  objected  to  by 

Mr.  Halhed,  and  in  reply  Mr.  Traill  goes  on  to  say  that  the  rates  were  fixed  in  the 

leases  and  were  less  than  the  former  dues.)  "  The  military  parties  iu  the  forests 

are  in  no  way  available  for  revenue  duties,  being  stationed  there  solely  with  the 

view  of  protecting  the  life  and  property  of  the  hill-men  from  the  attacks  of  the 

low-land  dakaitsaud  their  interference  in  collections  of  any  kind  is  peremptorily 

prohibited.  It  appears  to  me  that  far  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  spirit  of 

encroachment  said  to  be  evinced  by  the  hill  zutninddrs  ;  as  far  as  my  information 

goes,  the  Rohilkhaud  farmers  and  talukadars  are  equally  active  iu  their  attempts 

to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  demands,  these  conflicting  claims  without  attributing 

particular  blame  to  either  party  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  former  events.  The 

whole  of  the  jungle  estates  from  Kashipur  to  Billidri,  formed,  at  a  period  not  very 

remote  and  not  greatly  antecedent  to  the  cessiou,  an  integral  part  of  the  fiuniuon 

Since  the  annexation  of  these  mahdl»  to  Hohilkhand  by  the  Nawab  Asaf-ud- 
1  To  Government,  18th  September,  less. 
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daula  no  regular  and  general  adjustment  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
provinces  has  ever  taken  place,  the  kauungoi  records  of  those  maftdla  necessarily 
exhibit  the  whole  of  the  villages  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  them,  includ¬ 
ing  some  even  within  the  hills. 

“  The  Kumaun  village-lists  of  the  Gorkh&li  Government  contain  those  villages 
nearest  to  the  hills,  which  continued  invariably  attached  to  them,  and  also  many 
more  advanced  landa  which  were  subsequently  reclaimed  and  brought  iuto  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  ;  among  the  latter  fall  the  disputed  villages 
on  the  Morndabad  frontier.  The  principle  of  assuming  the  projecting  head  lands 
for  the  poiuts  of  demarcation,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  ilalhed,  and  approved  by  Gov- 
ment,  will  require  many  modifications  on  the  Moradabad  frontier,  as  if  implicitly 
followed,  many  of  the  villages  of  that  district  will  he  excluded  from  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  At  the  westeru  extremity  the  taluka  of  Chandi  enters  far  into  the  hills 
being  intersected  from  the  Ganges  to  Lai  Dhang,  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  branch¬ 
ing  off  from  the  Chandi  Fahar  opposite  Hard  war.  From  the  villages  of  Lai  Dhang, 
to  another  point  of  the  same  name  on  the  Kashipur  frontier,  And  from  thence  to 
Gaibuwa,  the  indentations  in  the  lower  range  are  frequently  extensive  and  contain 
many  Uohilkband  villages,  among  others  Chilkiya  and  Burhiya  which  by  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  included  in  Kumaun.  As  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
temporary  cultivation  appears  not  to  have  been  perfectly  understood,  it  may 
be  stated  in  explanation  that  from  November  until  May  inclusive,  the  entire 
population  of  the  southern  parganahs  of  Kumaon  to  the  amount  of  certainly  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand  souls  annually  migrate  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
cultivation  carried  on  by  them  in  the  Kumaon  forests  during  these  visits  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  every  means  has  been  adopted  to  encourage  it.” 


In  January,  1826,  a  joint  report  was  sent  in  and  adopted  by 
Government ;  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Rimganga  the  lower  range 


of  hills  was  taken  for  the  boundary,  and  from  its  having  few  open- 


Compromise  effected. 


jugs  or  bays  presented  no  difficulty.  From 
the  Dharon  river,  seven  miles  west  of  Koti- 


rao  to  the  Gaibuwa  promontory,  the  principle  of  making  the  project¬ 
ing  headlands  the  points  of  demarcation  was  followed,  and  so  far  as 
possible  those  spots  at  which  the  cattle  pens  or  goilis  of  the  herds¬ 
men  from  the  hills  were  established  were  included  in  the  jurisdic¬ 


tion  of  the  hills,  whilst  the  hillmen  were  also  allowed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  pasture  for  their  cattle  iu  common  with  the  men  from  the 
plains  on  payment  of  the  usual  grazing,  dues.  From  Gaibuwa 
the  lower  or  southornmost  range  turns  to  the  north  whilst  the  exist¬ 
ing  lino  of  jurisdiction  continued  in  the  general  direction  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  here  the  latter  line  was  followed  and 
demarcated  through  the  forest,  the  boundaries  recognized  by  the 
headmen  of  the  adjacent  tracts  being  adopted.  A  map  was  made 
showing  all  these  points,  and  copies  were  sent  to  the  chief  officers  of 
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the  adjacent  districts.  Largo  trees  were  taken  as  the  permanent  marks 
where  they  occurred,  near  the  base  of  the  hills.  Pillars  of  large 
stones  were  erected  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  and 
where  such  materials  were  not  procurable,  pillars  of  briok  masonry 
were  constructed  along  the  eutire  boundary.  Towards  Bijnor  the 
Sanai  -Nadi  where  it  unites  with  the  Rob,  about  a  mile  below  the 
junction  of  the  Pauriy&la,was  taken  as  the  boundary,  and  the  entire 
arrangement  was  completed  in  18321. 

To  the  east  the  dispute  between  the  representatives  of  Major 
Hearsey,  who  claimed  the  Bilhari  pargauah  and  the  hill  men,  had 

„  also  to  be  settled,  and  the  commission  ap- 

Bilhari  and  Oudh.  .  1 

pointed  tor  the  purpose  fixed  on  the  Saniha 

nala  as  the  boundary  between  the  Bliabar  in  eastern  Kumaon  aild 
the  Tar4i  belonging  to  the  plains  This  decision  was  based  on  the 
records  before  the  British  occupation.2  Another  object  of  dispute 
was  the  sdl-covered  island  in  the  Sarda  called  Chandi-chak,  and  this 
was  given  up  to  Oudh  for  no  apparent  reason  other  than  the  per¬ 
tinacity  with  which  the  claims  to  it  were  put  forward  by  those 
interested  in  securing  it.  The  importance  of  having  correct  bound¬ 
aries  was  not  in  the  least  due  to  the  value  of  the  land  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes,  but  to  the  grazing  rights  and  in  a  secondary  sense  to 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  forest  produce,  for  it  was  on  these  two 
heads  alone  that  the  entire  revenue  depended  in  the  earlier  days  of 
British  rule.  G  di-char  ai  or  grazing  fees  was  one  of  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  items  of  revenue  retained  at  the  British  occupation  as  possessing 
some  appearance  of  a  due  for  the  use  of  the  laud.  In  the  hills  they 
bad  been  classed  under  gobar ,  puchiya ,  and  ghikar  ;  but  these  were 
abolished,  and  in  the  Bh&bar  they  had  been  farmed  to  the  hereditary 
chaukidars  or  watchmen,  the  Meosor  McwAtis  and  Hairis,  by  whom 
they  were  called  donia  from  the  dona  or  wooden-bar  to  which  the 
cattle  are  tied  at  night.  The  full  tax  was  levied  onlv  on  the 
strangers  who  came  to  graze.  During  the  first  few  years  after 
the  conquest  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  bestow  much  alien liou 
on  the  BhAbar  as  it  was  practically  waste  aud.  deserted,  but  with 
security  to  life  and  property  the  annual  migration  to  the  Bhdbar 
recommenced,  and  tho  tax  on  grazing  was  again  introduced  aud 

1  To  Collector,  Moradabad,  dated  2tst  April,  1631.  To  Collector,  Moiad- 
abad, dated  3rd  May,  1831.  From  Goverumcut,  duted  Slat  August.  IS3H.  To 
Board,  dated  iatli  June,  1632.  *  For  references  see  Gaz.,  X,,  846, 
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farmed  in  three  leases  for  1822-23  at  Rs.  2,077  a  year,  but  the 
oattle  of  headmen  of  hill  and  plains  villages  and  of  permanent 
residents  in  the  Bli&bar  were  declared  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax. 
In  1824,  the  collection  of  these  dues  was  intrusted  to  the  Bareilly 
and  Moradabad  authorities,  but  in  1826  this  duty  was  restored  to 
the  administrators  of  the  hill  districts,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
plainsward  boundary  was  arranged  on  a  firm  basis  and  the  amount 
to  be  levied  was  fixed,  and  the  persons  who  should  collect  these 
dues  and  those  from  whom  the  dues  were  to  be  collected  were 
ascertained  and  made  known  to  the  people,  so  that  we  hear  very 
little  of  them  afterw  ards. 


From  a  report1  made  in  1837  we  learn  that  the  portion  of  the 


1831 


Kota 

Cbhakhita 


Bhabar,  included  in  Kota  and  Chhakhata, 
contained  then : — 


Area  cultivated. 

Watte. 

Total. 

Revenue. 

Rs. 

...  30,923 

71,141 

102, 9C4 

4,819 

...  29,087 

51,971 

81,038 

2,011 

59,990 

123,112 

183,102 

6,830 

The  area  is  calculated  in  hotas  or  bighae,  but  as  no  measure¬ 
ment  had  ever  taken  place  the  area  given  was  based  on  the  esti¬ 
mate  made  by  the  headmen  and  the  villagers.  Even  so  rough  an 
estimate  as  this  had  never  been  made  for  the  K&li  Kumaon  Bha¬ 
bar.  Seventeen  of  the  Kota  villages  and  twelve  of  the  Chhakhata 
villages  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  had  been  cultivated  from 
olden  time  by  the  hillmen  as  tbeir  inalienable  right.  The  headmen 
or  padhdns  received  two  ploughs  ( hal )  of  land  as  their  remunera¬ 
tion  and  relinquished  this  if  they  vacated  office.  The  irriga¬ 
tion  channels  {guls)  were  broken  up  every  year  in  the  rains  and 
repaired  fresh  in  November  at  the  cost  of  the  sharers.  Fahikdthi 
cultivators  paid  five  rupees  per  plough-land,  calculated  at  as  much 
as  a  pair  of  bullocks  could  plough  in  a  day  and  that  could  be  sown, 
the  produce  being  eight  to  tenfold.  A  stranger  sharer  giving  his 
aid  received  one-third ;  if  supplying  bullocks  and  seed  two-thirds 
the  produce.  In  prosperous  years  the  profit  was  about  Rs.  25  to 
Rs.  35  per  plough-land  after  deducting  cost  of  repairing  water- 
channels,  bullocks,  implements,  and  seed.  As  a  rule  the  rain-crops 

1  To  Board,  17th  July,  1837. 
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wore  had  and  did  not  pay.  Since  the  introduction  of  British  rule 
38  villages  were  brought  into  cultivation  in  Kota  and  23  in  Chha> 
kli&ta  by  granting  the  proprietary  right  to  whoever  cleared  the 
waste.  These  new  proprietors  leased  out  the  land  to  tenants-at- 
will  at  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  4  per  plough-land,  whilst  two  villages  in  Kota 
and  ten  villages  in  Chhakh&ta  on  the  Tarfii  border  were  leased  to 
Bhoksas  on  a  system  of  advances  by  the  local  landholders.  The 
earlier  settlements  in  the  Bhfibar  were  encouraged  by  the  grant  of 
full  proprietary  right  for  their  entire  holding  to  the  persons  who 
brought  a  tract  into  cultivation.  This  practice  was  in  accordance 
with  the  system  pursued  by  both  the  Rajas  of  Kumaon  and  tho 
Gorkhtilis,  and  was  found  to  promote  in  a  great  degree  the  recla¬ 
mation  of  the  forest  waste.1 


Still,  considering  the  present  state  of  affairs,  in  1837  there  was 
little  cultivation  in  the  Kota  Bhibar  though  it  was  then  the  richest 
portion  of  the  tract.  Lalji  Chakrayat  was  the  principal  landholder 
and  compared  with  others  was  a  man  of  some  substance,  who  had 
materially  aided  in  the  development  of  tho  Bh&bar  by  plantiug 
colonies  of  cultivators  and  arranging  for  their  support.  In  the 
Chhakhita  Bh6bar  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  T&nda  there  was 
some  show  of  cultivation  close  to  the  gdls  or  water-oourses,  but  the 
experiment  of  digging  a  well  made  near  Tanda  showed  that  no  water 
could  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  180  cubits  throughout  the  continu¬ 
ous  belt  of  thick  forest  which  existed  there.  Harak  Singh  Malira, 
the  patw&ri,  was  the  most  influential  person  in  this  tract.  In  the 
Tallades  Bhdbar  there  was  hardly  any  cultivation  and  no  perma¬ 
nent  population,  due  to  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  climate 
and  the  ravages  of  elephants  aud  other  wild  animals.*  The  principal 
landholders  there  were  Chaudhri  and  Bachhi  Bargain.  Chorgaliya 
alone  in  the  whole  of  this  tract  was  well  watered  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  and,  indeed,  this  report  represents  fairly  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  eastern  Bh&bar  to  the  present  day. 


We  have  in  Mr,  J.  II.  Batten’s  report3  an  interesting  account 

.  of  his  coDueotion  with  the  Bh&bar,  which 

Mr.  J.  H,  Batten.  ,  .  .  ..  .  ,  ia.n  , 

may  be  said  to  comprise  the  period  184U  to 

1850.  As  this  report  gives  the  first  detailed  account  of  any  settle- 


1  To  Board,  21st.  November,  1826.  *  To  Commissioner,  17th  May, 

1837.  *  To  Board,  loth  February,  1046. 
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mcnt  of  this  tract,  I  shall  summarise  it  here  largely  for  its  historical 
and  practical  interest  and  as  fixing  distinctly  the  somewhat  vague 
localities  of  its  predecessors.  Bhdbar  Tallades  under  Kali  Knmaon 
lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sdrda  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Saniha  nd/a,  with  a  length  of  eighteen  miles  from  Barmdeo  and  a 
breadth  from  east  to  west  of  ten  miles.  The  southerly  extension  of 
this  division  is  narrowed  almost  to  a  point  above  the  junction  of 
the  Saniha,  and  near  the  deserted  bed  of  the  Sarda  the  land  is  too 
stony  for  agricultural  purposes.  Tallades  differs  from  the  rest  of  the 
Bhdbar  in  the  absence  (in  1843)  of  surface  irrigation  from  gAls  or 
water-courses.  The  Saniha  stream  flows  along  the  southern  edge 
of  the  tract,  separating  it  from  the  parganah  of  Bilhari,  while  the 
beds  of  the  Jagbura  or  Jagyara,  which  intersects  the  tract,  and  of 
the  numerous  torrent-ways  which  unite  to  form  that  stream,  are 
almost  dry  in  those  parts  where  irrigation  would  alone  be  possible 
from  their  waters.  The  smaller  streams  which  issue  from  the  hills 
and  run  south-eastward  to  join  the  Sdrda  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tract  have  so  inconsiderable  a  body  of  water  in  their  channels 
before  they  are  lost  in  the  gravel  that  irrigation  from  them  to  any 
extent  is  found  impracticable.  A  little  is  attempted  from  two  small 
Btreams  at  Basti}'a  and  Ginda-khali  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  but  the  quantity  of  water  after  February  is  said  to  be 
only  sufficient  for  drinking  purposes.  In  this  tract,  however,  the 
tract  of  waterless  forest  is  very  narrow,  and  thereby  presents  a  great 
difference  from  the  western  Bhabar,  while  without  possessing  the 
features  of  a  regular  river-valley  it  approximates  in  character  to  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  Ganges  in  the  Saharanpur  district  below 
Hardwdr.  Here,  as  there,  the  digging  of  wells  is  found  practicable 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  hills.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  the  great  bed  of  rolled  stones  underlying  the  Bhdbar  is  deepest 
in  the  centre  of  the  country  which  separates  the  Ganges  from  the 
Sdrda,  and  that  the  porous  gravelly  detritus  thins  out  as  the  land 
slopes  down  to  either  of  those  great  drains.  In  none  of  the  Tallades 
villages,  however,  is  irrigation  from  wells  attempted,  and  (except 
in  the  rains,  when  the  sots  or  small  streams  become  full  and  capable 
of  embankment)  the  Thar  us  of  the  lower  part  depend  on  the  rains 
and  dews  of  heaven,  and  on  the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil,  for 
the  moisture  which  their  crops  require. 
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Bhdbar  Chaulhainsi  extends  from  the  Saniha  stream  on  the 
east  to  the  Snkhi  on  the  west.  Within  these  limits  aro  the  K&mun 
or  K&mani  and  its  small  tributaries,  the  numerous  affluents  of  the 
Nandhaur  or  Deoha  or  Dewa  or  Garra,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
the  Dewa  itself  and  its  great  branch  the  Kailas  and  finally  some 
small  torrents  which  join  the  Sukhi  or  eastern  Bahgiil.  This 
tract  may  be  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  30  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Timla  pass  to  Asni  and  the  breadth  varies 
from  six  to  twelve  miles  or  more.  Throughout  the  widely  scat¬ 
tered  clearings  of  this  tract  there  is  some  kharif  cultivation  and 

a  few  of  the  most  hardy  hillmen  and  hdlit 
State  of  cnltivition.  .  . 

in  every  clearing  venture  to  remain  and 

look  after  the  rice-fields.  irrigation  is  easily  carried  on  by 
means  of  small  gtUa  taken  off  from  the  little  streams  which 
are  so  plentiful  in  this  division,  and  no  great  embankments  are 
required.  Some  of  the  clearings,  however,  are  less  advantage¬ 
ously  situated  in  this  respect,  and  there  the  rabi  crops  are  the 
staple  produce.  This  tract  is  peculiar  in  not  swallowing  up  all 
the  streams  which  pour  into  it  from  the  hills.  A  great  majority  of 
these  flow  through  the  green  forests,  not  unlike  English  brooks  in 
the  clearness  and  depth  of  their  water  (though  some  few  are 
mere  beds  of  torrents)  ;  and  honce  arise  the  excessive  thickness 
and  rankness  of  the  vegetation  in  this  tract.  Some  of  the  cane- 
brakes  and  Ichair  (Acacia  catechu)  thickets  are  absolutely  impene¬ 
trable,  preventing  all  cross  paths  from  clearing  to  clearing.  East 
of  the  Dewa,  the  country  presents  a  series  of  savannah-like  valleys 
between  high  elevations,  some  of  the  latter  covered  with  edl  forest, 
and  all  cut  up  by  ravines  and  utterly  waterless.  These  heights 
and  hollows  run  down  in  a  parallel  southerly  direction  from  the 
hills.  The  clearings  occupy  the  several  hollows  here  alluded  to, 
and  hence  the  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  than  is  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  the  western  Bhabar,  where  (outside  the  lower  hills  at 
least)  such  irregularities  of  the  surface  are  unknown.  There  are 
no  marts  in  Chaubhainsa,  but  a  few  shops  are  found  at  Jaula-s&), 
a  principal  pass  from  the  hills  in  the  oentre  of  the  tract,  and  sell 
grain  to  the  timber  cutters  and  other  visitants  of  the  forest.  The 
Dewa  river  rushes  out  of  the  valley  of  Dnrga-Pipal  (almost  a 
J)uu),  and  its  waters  are  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  hillmen  for  the 
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irrigation  of  Chorgaliya,  where  there  is  now  a  thriving  settle¬ 
ment,  connected  with  Sit6rganj  by  a  good  road. 

Bhabar  Chhakluxta  extends  from  the  Sukhi  river  on  the  east 
to  the  Bhakra  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  25  milos  or  thereabouts  ; 
while  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  boundary  of  the  Tardi  the 
breadth  varies  form  15  to  20  miles.  The  Gaula  river  nearly  equally 
divides  and  forms  the  main  characteristic  of  this  division.  On 
the  north-eastern  extremity  and  close  to  the  hills  there  is  a  set  of 
small  villages,  watered  by  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Sukhi, 
the  bed  of  which  river  itself  is  dry  in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of 
its  course  through  Chhakhata. 

Bhdbar  Kota  extends  from  the  Bhakra  river  on  the  east  to  the 
Koti  Rao  torrent  on  the  west  where  it  adjoins  Garhwal,  a  distance 
of  35  miles  or  more.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  it  extends 
very  far  into  the  plains,  borderiug  on  the  Gadarpur  parganah  of 
the  Tarai  district,  from  which  point  it  narrows  considerably  in  the 
forest  tract  below  Nayagaon  and  Kamola  till  it  reaches  the  KoBi 
near  Gaibuwa,  beyond  which  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
the  hill  Bhabar  hardly  extends  further  than  the  actual  base  of 
the  mountain.  The  Patti  is  divided  by  Mr.  Batten  into  (1)  the 
Bhoksa  villages  belonging  to  the  Chakrayat  zamindari ;  (2)  the  Bh6bar 
villages  lying  outside  the  lower  hills  ;  (3)  the  villages  in  the  Kota 
Diin  within  the  lower  hills  ;  (4)  scattered  villages  at  the  mouths  of 
the  several  passes ;  (5)  the  hilly  tract  called  Kota  lying  between  the 
Kosi  and  Rimganga  occupied  by  occasional  patches  of  cultivation, 
but  without  fixed  villages.  The  first  is  now  waste,  the  Bhoksas  hav¬ 
ing  moved  down  to  Gadarpur,  and  compensation  is  still  paid  to  the 
heirs  of  Moti  Chakrayat  amounting  to  Rs.  300  a  year.  This  tract 
is  commonly  called  K&la-banjar  from  the  colour  of  the  soil.  The 
Bhoksas  made  great  swamps  here  by  banking  the  Kakrala,  Nihil, 
and  their  branches  and  wasting  the  water.  Portions  of  the  second 
tract  are  improving  considerably  and  are  watered  by  the  Banr 
and  Dabka.  The  scarcity  of  water  will  always  prove  a  drawbaok 
to  the  increase  of  cultivation,  for  beyond  the  range  of  the  Kala- 
dbungi  canal  very  little  is  available. 

The  third  tract  or  Kota  (q.v.)  D6n  is  exquisitely  beautiful, 
showing  a  sheet  of  cultivation  eight  miles  in  length  by  three  and 
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four  in  breadth,  dotted  with  mango  groves,  and  emulating  on  a 
small  scale  the  rich  central  plateau  of  the  Delira  Dun  both  in  appear* 
ance  and  climate.  The  revenue  of  this  tract  has  been  proportionately 
good.  The  inhabitants  are  all  hillmen  and  the  tenure  is  for  the 
most  part  zaimud&ri,  though  in  a  few  instances  the  actual  cultivators 
possess  proprietary  rights  iu  their  fields.  Some  of  the  Padhdnt  are 
highly  respectable  men  and  far  from  poor,  but  they  do  not  attempt, 
except  very  rarely,  to  produce  on  their  lands  anything  more  valu¬ 
able  than  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  the  coarser  cereal  grains.  Under 
more  enterprising  hands  this  D6n  would  probably  become  a  grand 
field  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  sugarcane,  and  indigo,  while  the 
ginger  and  turmerio  cultivation  might  be  largely  improved.  West 
of  the  Dabka,  which  river  here  irrigates  only  its  eastern  banks,  the 
Dun  is  chiefly  a  «d/-forest  with  patches  of  cleared  ground,  with  the 
exception  of  Patkot  and  Rampur,  the  extensive  lands  of  which  are 
beautifully  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Bahmani  river.  The  fourth 
tract  or  ghat  villages  is  generally  prosperous  and  resembles  that 
described  under  the  second  head.  The  fifth  division  of  the  Kota 
Bhabar  shows  merely  a  series  of  hills  and  ravines,  almost  without 
water,  which  sufficiently  explains  the  absence  of  revenue  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  inhabitants  and  visitants  of  all  the  above  described 
divisions  of  Kota  belong  to  different  parts  of  the  hills,  and  not  only 
to  the  upper  Patti  of  the  same  name. 

The  population  of  the  Bhabar  is,  with  few  exceptions,  migra¬ 
tory,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Kumaonis  who  arrive  in 
November  and  return  to  the  hills  in  April-May.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Kota-Bhabar  cultivation  is  as  yet  unkuown,  and 
it  is  only  inhabited  by  the  hillmen  who  come  down  to  graze 
cattle.  Through  the  lower  Bhabar  extensive  clearings  have  been 
effected  and  grain  of  all  kinds  is  growD.  The  principal  oropa 
are  rape  and  millet.  The  cultivators  congregate  in  temporary 
villages  round  their  cattle-sheds  and  usually  erect  huts  of  posts 
connected  with  grass  screens  and  loosely  roofed  with  grass. 
Good  stone  houses  are  now,  however,  far  from  uncommon.  They 
sometimes  go  as  far  as  the  Tarai  parganahs,  where  they  press 
oil  as  servants  of  the  Tharus,  whose  oaste  forbid  them  this  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  carry  on  a  trade  as  money-lenders.  Kath  or  catechu  is 
manufactured  by  the  women  from  the  khair  (Acacia  catechu ),  and 
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wooden  vessels  for  domestic  use  by  a  small  colony  of  Munihara 
near  Barmdeo.  There  are  a  few  small  patches  of  cultivation  near 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Tallades  upper  Bh&bar ;  further  west 
the  Chandni  and  Baubasa  chandaa  or  clearings  commence,  whioh 
continue  with  little  interruption  to  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
Baing  anga. 


The  following  tables  show  the  result  of  Mr.  Batten’s  settle- 


Statistics. 


mcnt  of  the  Bhabar  and  the  statistics  of  the 
earlier  settlements  :  — 


Rs.  Ha  R«.  Ra.  Ra. 


Tallades,  16  29  ...  147  436  40>  854 

Chau-  15  48  ...  164  900  <49  815 

bbaioai. 

Chhakhi-  49  77  123  808  1,623  2,051  2.892 

ta- 

Eota  „.  46  169  1,062  3,182  4,392  4,707  4,89  2 


Total  ..  134  308  1,186  4,321  7,360  8,116  8,953  175,383  18,447  93,084  0  9 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  increase  in  the  revenue  is 
chiefly  due  to  new  lands  brought  under  cultivation  for  the  first 
time  and  not  to  enhancement  on  the  land  already  cultivated.  The 
figures  for  Chaubhainsi  show  six  new  and  nine  waste  villages. 
These  items  were  land-revenue  proper  as  distinguished  from  forest 
dues  ( kathbdns )  and  grazing  dues  ( chardi ).  These  latter  for  1846 
Were  assessed  as  follows: — 


Kathbana  ...  8,706  1,454  4,600  8,768 

Cbarii  ...  ...  2,522  2,650  3,801  8,973 


They  give  a  total  of  Rs.  18,729,  and  with  the  land  revenue  a 
total  of  Ks.  27,682,  In  Tallades  there  were  a  few  attempts  at 
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kkarif  cultivation,  tho  cultivators  coming  down  to  the  fields  after 
sun-rise  and  again  mounting  to  tile  kills  at  suu-set  ;  the  night-air 
between  May  and  October  being  considered  fatal  Still  what 
improvement  it  showed  was  entirely  due  to  British  rule,  for  under 
the  Gorkb&lis  there  were  no  cultivated  spots  at  all  and  few  hill- 
men  and  fewer  plains-men  veutured  iuto  the  tract.  In  Chaubkainsi 
care  had  to  bo  taken  to  correct  tho  defects  of  former  settlements 
which  left  too  little  to  the  managers  and  sometimes  ended  in 
default,  but  the  Bargallis  of  Chorgaliya  showed  what  oould  be  done 
by  judicious  selections. 

In  the  Ckkakh&ta  Bh&bar  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  dis- 


Chhakhato  tribution  of  canal  water  caused  some  trou¬ 

ble.  Here  also  are  some  old  villages  occu¬ 
pied  since  the  time  of  the  Chands,  such  as  Khera  Malta,  and  Talla 
Dyula  and  Kuapur  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gaula  occupied  by 
Maliras.  Malta  and  Talla  Bhamauri  aud  Bhitauriya,  Fatehpur  and 
Paniyali  on  the  right  bank  belong  to  Sons  and  Hairis  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bh'un  Tal.  Under  the  former  administrations  the 


prosperity  of  these  villages  was  very  precarious,  owing  to  the  great 
insecurity  of  life  and  property,  which  were  only  partially  pre¬ 
served  by  the  payment  of  <(  black  mail  ”  to  the  headmen  of  the 
Mewati  robbers.  When  the  British  rule  introduced  an  improved 
police  administration  (though  till  recently  a  very  defective  one), 
we  find  the  Nayaks  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  R&mg&r  mountains 
behind  the  G6gar  ridge  descending  into  the  plains,  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  lands  next  below  those  above  named.  To  this  class  belong 
Mukhani,  the  two  Haldw&nis  aud  Kusm-Hhera.  At  the  time 
of  their  first  settlement  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  spare  water 
and  the  great  subsequent  influx  of  cultivators  into  the  Bliabar 
was  not  expected,  the  monopoly  of  tho  means  of  irrigation  by  the 
Nayaks  became  exoessive  whilst,  although  their  rapidly  increasing 
cultivation  demanded  a  more  heavy  assessment,  the  revenue  of  the 
villages  was  maintained  at  nauabad  or  newly -cleared  rates.  The 
increase  in  the  demand  effected  by  Mr.  Batten  still  loft  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  tbe  revenue  loss  than  in  Kota.  Iu  all  the  upper  and 
central  portion  of  Bhabar  Chhakhdta  the  cultivators  are  hill-men. 
In  the  old  settled  villages  tho  tenure  is  bhayachdra  as  iu  the  hills, 
and  the  several  shareholders  either  cultivate  their  lands  themselvos, 
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or  lake  thoir  chance  every  season  of  finding  temporary  tenants  and 
laborers  among  the  large  population,  which  comes  down  annually  to 
the  Bhabar.  In  almost  all  the  newly  established  villages  whether 
of  Mr.  Traill’s  time  or  Mr.  Batten’s  the  tenure  is  zaminddri ,  and 
the  proprietary  right  is  vested  in  the  fiscal  representative  whose 
family  first  obtained  the  lease.  Three-fourths  of  this  cultivation 
belong  to  the  rabi  season,  but  in  evory  village  there  are  some  fields 
dedicated  to  the  Icltarif  harvest,  which  are  tillod  and  oared  for  by 
Jtdlis  and  other  low-caste  men,  who  have  for  some  years  mado  the 
Bh&bar  their  home  and  have  become  acclimatised. 


Of  Kota,  Mr,  Batten  writes  : —  “  The  rate  of  the  highest  land- 


Kota. 


revenue  demand  somewhat  exceeds  eight 

O 

annas  per  acre,  and  in  comparison  with  the 


rate  in  Bhdbar  Chhakhdta  the  rate  is  far  from  low,  although  Kota 


for  the  most  part  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  richer  and  deeper 


soil,  and  more  easily  supplied  though  not  more  copious  irrigation. 
As  far  as  any  fiscal  pressure  on  the  people  is  concerned,  no  fear 
need  be  entertained,  and  in  Chhakhata  and  Kota  the  majority  of 
villages  are  able  to  pay  their  Government  revenue  entirely  from 
the  produce  of  their  rape  crops,  while  others  consider  the  crops  of 
China  (Panicum  miliaceum )  or  the  intermediate  crop  between  the 
spring  and  rain  harvests,  as  amply  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  the 
wheat  and  rice  harvest  being,  therefore,  a  source  of  pure  profit.” 


So  early  as  the  year  1818,  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 

Revenue  was  directed  to  the  irrigation  of  the 
Irrigation.  , 

Bhabar,  and  in  that  year  they  forwarded  to 

Mr.  Traill  a  report  by  Lieutenant  Fordyce  on  the  construction 

of  water-courses,  and  detailing  his  experience  in  excavating  one 

on  the  road  between  Bhamauri  and  Tdnda.1  Mr.  Traill  had 


already  visited  the  Bhabar  and  considered  the  subject,  but  had 
found  so  many  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  any  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  irrigation  that  he  considered  it  premature  to  make  any 
proposals  on  the  subject.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  tenants  and 
the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  climate,  combined  with  the  uncertainty 


of  the  right  of  the  hill-mon  to  draw  off  the  water  for  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  deterred  the  landholders  from  entering 


1  From  Board, dated  22nd  May,  1818,  To  Board,  dated  14th  September,  ISlfli 
Ficm  Board,  dated  8th  January,  1819. 
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upon  the  cnltivation  of  the  Bhabar,  although  land  of  good  quality 
was  everywhere  available.  Physical  obstacles  also  precluded  indivi¬ 
duals  from  attempting  any  system  of  irrigation  which  could  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rights  of  the  lowland  cultivators.  As  has  already 
been  shown,  the  mountain  streams  almost  always  sink  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  reaching  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  only 
reappear  in  the  Rohilkhand  Tardi,  and  the  greater  streams  which 
keep  to  the  surface  were  too  formidable  for  any  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  their  flow  being  made.  Now,  however,  irrigation  is  exten¬ 
sively  practised  throughout  nearly  the  extent  of  the  Bhabar. 

In  Mr.  Batten’s  time  there  was  no  irrigation  in  the  eastern 

© 

,  .  .  .  Bhdbar  except  around  Chorgaliva,  whero 

Irrigation  in  1840.  *  .  , 

the  waters  of  the  Nandhaur  were  utilised. 

In  Bhdbar  Chhakbata,  however,  on  either  side  of  the  Gaula,  was  a 
“  beautiful  line  of  clearings  irrigated  by  their  several  gula  from 
that  river,  and  displaying  in  the  spring  season  a  rich  sheet  of  rape 
and  wheat  cultivation  reaching  to  about  six  miles  from  the  hills  ou 
both  banks,  a  small  belt  of  jungle,  however,  remaining  in  tho 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  bed.  This  bed  is  very  broad  and 
stony,  and  during  tho  cold  and  hot  seasons  is  entirely  dry  at  the 
fourth  mile  from  its  dobouche  into  the  plain.  This  phenomenon 
would  not,  I  believe,  cease  to  occur,  even  if  the  hill-mens’  guts 
had  no  existence,  although  the  greater  body  of  water  then  left  in 
the  upper  bed  might  enable  the  stream  to  avoid  absorption  for  a 
mile  or  two  further,  but  certainly  not  more.  Hence  although  a 
slight  extension  of  the  hill  cultivation  is  prevented  by  the  present 
wasteful  system  of  separate  grxU,  no  injury  to  any  plains  parganah 
arises  from  the  appropriation  of  the  Gaula  waters  at  their  head; 
the  nearest  plains  village  (in  Rudrpur  and  Kilpuri)  being  12  miles 
from  the  lowest  possible  point  of  surface  flow,  and  16  miles 
from  the  nearest  spot  at  which  (supposing  such  a  water-course 
could  retain  its  water  through  tho  thirsty  forest)  any  canal  could 
be  taken  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  country.  These  observa¬ 
tions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Bhakra,  Bhola, 
Dabka,  and  Karra  rivers  in  Kota  which  on  a  smaller  scale  rosem- 
ble  the  Gaula.  They  aro  less  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Dcwa 
river  in  Chaubhainsi,  because  there,  as  before  mentioned,  the  plains’ 
villages  approach  those  of  the  hill-men,  but  even  there  the  engineer 
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would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  undertake  to  carry  the  water 
down  to  tho  plains  and  would  despise  tho  risk  of  ruining  tho  Dhd - 
bar  cultivation  and  tho  hill  revenue  (such  as  it  is)  at  tho  head, 
without  increasing  the  prosperity  of  tho  country  below.  1  need 
only  refor  to  the  correspondence  on  Bhabar  irrigation  as  showing 
that  the  hill  officers  wero  expected  to  lay  down  certain  principles 
for  the  future  management  of  the  head  waters.  Unless  my  facts 
above  detailed  in  allusion  to  the  Qaula  river  he  utterly  erroneous, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  must  bo  that  it  is  henceforth  idlo  to  com¬ 
plain  in  general  and  loose  terms  of  the  monoply  of  water  by  the 
hill-men.  If  a  body  of  plains-men,  whether  Th&rus,  Bhoksas,  or 
Desis,  exist  or  may  henceforth  spring  into  existence,  who  can  bene¬ 
ficially  occupy  the  upper  tract  above  the  point  of  river  absorption , 
and  by  their  superior  means,  skill,  and  industry  oannot  only  add 
to  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Bh&bar  (by  the  introduction  of 
sugarcane  and  cotton,  for  instance),  but  can  also  contrive  to  carry 
the  cultivation  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  forest,  then  the 
hill-men  should  make  room  for  thorn.”  *  *  “  Further  interference  in 
the  shape  of  a  regular  enforced  plan  of  irrigation  is  not  barred 
either  by  Mr.  Traill’s  orders  or  the  rights  which  have  accrued,  but 
6uch  interference  is  rendered  inexpedient  by  the  fact  that  no 
measures  of  the  kind  alluded  to  would  so  extensively  benefit  tho 
whole  community  as  to  justify  tho  disturbance  of  present  possessions, 
*  *  In  Mr.  Traill’s  time  the  giils  were  divided  into  those  running  by 
day  and  those  running  by  night.  In  the  present  settlement  many 
difficulties  were  avoided  by  giving  the  first  refusal  of  all  waste  to 
the  headmen  of  the  nearest  adjacent  villages  and  increasing  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  latter  in  proportion  ;  thus,  as  it  were,  forcing  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  gills  to  extend  their  cultivation  in  order  to  prevent  the  intru¬ 
sion  and  probable  trespass  of  new-comers.  This  plan  also  tends  to 
prevent  the  numerous  disputes  which  arise  from  tho  paths  to  tho 
forest  pasture  :  ground  long  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  older 
clearings  being  stopped  by  the  new  fields  of  strangers.  The  actual 
villages  for  which  separate  new  leases  have  been  issued  are  only  eight 
in  number,  yielding  a  revenue  of  168  rupees,  while  the  new  land, 
brought  and  likely  to  be  brought  into  tillage,  by  means  of  old  existing 
guls  and  under  the  management  of  old  existing  landholders,  bears  a 
satisfactory  proportion  to  the  whole  appropriated  area.” 
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From  1850  onwards  the  history  of  the  Bhdb&r  is  the  story  of 

its  management  by  Sir  H.  Ramsay,  then 
Sir  Henry  Ramsay.  .  D 

Captain  Ramsay,  an  account  of  which  will 

be  given  as  near  as  possible  from  the  official  reports.  When  Cap¬ 
tain  Ramsay  joined  his  appointment  the  Bh&bar  was  overran  by 
dakaits  who  were  hunted  out  from  the  parganahs  above  Bareilly 
by  Mr.  Fleetwood  Williams  and  Mr.  Moberly,  who  fell  a  viotim 
to  jungle  fever  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  In  1850,  Mr. 
Thomason,  then  Lieutenant-Governor,  placed  the  Bh4bar  in  charge 
of  Captain  Ramsay  with  power  to  expend  as  much  as  he  could 
realise  in  excess  of  the  Government  demand  on  its  improvement. 


To  assist  him  he  received  a  permanent  advance  of  Rs.  10,000, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  pay  back  in  a  short  time  by  the  opening 
lip  of  temporary  irrigation  channels,  and  more  especially  by  taking 
the  entire  tract  under  direct  management.  The  original  land 
revenue  continued  to  be  paid  into  the  Government  treasury,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  return  from  this  source  alone  greatly  exceeded  the 
revenue  originally  fixed,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1852-53  it  had 
risen  to  nearly  Rs.  20,000.  All  this  surplus  was  invested  in  canals, 
and  as  fast  as  these  were  made  new  villages  sprung  up  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  supply  of  water  procurable.  After  the  mutiny,  Govern¬ 
ment  was  induced  to  allow  R4ja  Shiuraj  Singh  to  exchange  the 
Chilkiya  ildkah  for  a  confiscated  estate  in  Afzalgarh.  This  ildkah 
was  assessed  at  Rs.  1,800,  and  subsequently  a  few  villages  were 
added  from  Kashipur  and  Bdzpur,  giving  a  total  of  all  transfers 
of  land  assessed  at  Rs.  4,055  a  year.  The  revenue  from  the 
Bhdbar  in  1850  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Rs.  8,953,  bnt  of  this  sum 
Rs.  1,911  belonged  to  the  Bhoksa  villages  of  Moti  Chakrdyat 
which  were  turned  into  waste,  and  the  cultivators  carried  down  to 


Gadarpur  by  Major  Jones  in  order  that  the  water  which  they 
wasted  might  be  taken  to  the  Tar&i,  and  the  cow-sheds  aloug 
its  border,  which  had  no  cultivation  but  which  were  called  villages, 
so  that  the  people  inhabiting  them  might  not  have  to  pay  the  land- 
tax.  Deducting  this  amount  from  the  Bhibar  revenue  the  total 
demand  was  Rs.  7,042  plus  Rs.  4,055  or  Rs.  11,097  when  Captain 
Ramsay  came  into  possession  in  1850-51 ;  when  he  left  it,  in  1883- 
84,  the  demand  was  Rs.  1,80,000.  No  better  commentary  on  his 
administration  can  be  furnished  than  this  single  fact  that  the  land 
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revenue  has  increased  sixteen  times  the  amount  at  which  it  was 
fixed  when  he  undertook  the  charge,  i.e.,  for  every  anna  Govern¬ 
ment  now  gets  a  rupee,  whilst  the  people  themselves  have  been 
equally  enriched  and  are  now  as  contented  and  well-off  a  peasantry 
aB  is  to  be  found  in  British  India. 


Statistics. 


The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  demand  for  each  year 

during  Sir  Henry  Ramsay’s  administration, 
and  with  the  statistics  already  given  furnish 
a  connected  view  of  the  fiscal  administration  of  this  interesting 
tract  since  the  conquest : — 

1845-46  to  1860-61. 


Year. 

Rs. 

Year. 

Ri. 

Year. 

Rs. 

Year. 

Rs 

Year. 

Rs. 

Year. 

Rs. 

1845-46  ... 
1861  52  ... 

8,853 

14,812 

1852- 69, 

1853- 64, 

19,398 

22,425 

1834-55, 

1856-60, 

26,742 

25,831 

1868-57, 

1857-68, 

27,290 

16,253 

1858-59, 

1868-60, 

15,987 

24,448 

1880-61, 

26,01 

•n 

1861-62  to  1883-84. 


sJ 

S 

1 

-<« 

.d 

a 

Chilkiya. 

Total. 

Year. 

Bhabar. 

Chilkiya. 

Total. 

Year. 

£ 

a 

43 

4 

43 

« 

c* 

Pi 

M 

13 

o 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

t'fl. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1881-82  ... 

37.535 

5,587 

43,122 

1889-70 

78,601 

■THE 

94,919 

1877-78, 

86,266 

27,129 

1,13,39 

1882-03  ... 

40,276 

6,927 

1870-71 

79,922 

17,433 

97,360 

1878.79, 

91,700 

mixw 

1,23,16 

1863  04  ... 

48,116 

7,979 

1871-72 

77,622 

17,109 

94,731 

1879-80, 

1,02,149 

83,036 

1,36  184 

1804-05  ... 

51.742 

7,979 

59,721 

1872-73 

74.614 

17,928 

92,442 

1880-81, 

1,01,813 

34,497 

1,38’,310 

1805-60  ... 

raws* 

SDEmD 

IT-TSTTl 

19,381 

93,086 

188L-82, 

1,01,476 

1,38,295 

1806-67  ... 

46,326 

11,136 

ifflCal 

1874-75 

j  jJfTrjJ 

97,258 

1882-83, 

1,09,382 

37,123 

■  IKIJHllil 

1667-08  ... 

48,341 

13,343 

81,084 

1875-76 

21,546 

1,02,486 

1883-84, 

1,04,046 

38,284 

1,42,330 

1808-69  ... 

61,550, 

15,039 

60,595 

1876-77 

83,342 

1,08,017 

- 

•  •• 

_ 

... 

Irrigation  is  now  systematically  adopted  and  arranged  for  from 

the  Dewa  to  the  Kosi.  All  the  lakes  in  the 
Irrigation.  .  .  ,  , 

hills  are  embanked  to  serve  as  reservoirs, 

and  all  the  principal  courses  ( rajbahas )  are  constructed  on  a  plan 
to  admit  of  the  largest  number  of  distributaries  ( guls )  with  the 
least  waste  of  water.  Without  irrigation  the  Bhabar  cultivation 
could  not  exist.  There  are  no  water-rates.  Every  stream  almost 
is  used  and  the  water  is  regulated  by  sluice-gates  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  giil,  and  which  are  opened  and  shut  on  a  fixed  plan,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  cultivation  and  the  nature  of  the  crop  so  as 
prevent  over-flooding  and  its  attendant  evils.  At  present  nearly 
130  miles  of  masonry  channels  exist  under  the  charge  of  the  officer 
administering  the  Bhabar.  We  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Ramsay 
that  this  system  should  always  remain  in  charge  of  the  Bh&bar 
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officials,  and  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  Irrigation  Department. 
Substantial  works  now  exist  by  which  as  much  water  as  is  required 
or  all  that  the  streams  can  give  is  taken  off  from  every  river  he* 
tween  the  Dewa  and  the  Phika.  The  Oaula  system  is  now  as 
before  the  most  important,  and  within  the  range  of  its  influence  cul¬ 
tivation  will  extend  as  far  as  water  can  be  conveyed.  The  land  is 
unlimited  and  cultivators  will  always  be  forthcoming.  There  is  a 
fair  supply  until  February,  when  the  ordinary  volume  has  to  be 
supplemented  from  the  Bhim  Tal  and  Sat  Tal  reservoirs.  The 
great  rains  of  1880  scoured  out  the  bed  of  the  Qaula  for  several 
feet,  so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  carry  water  into  the  canals, 
but  substantial  weirs  havo  since  been  built  to  avoid  this  difficulty 
in  future.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  remodelling  the  distribu- 
taries.  Every  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  saved  from  absorp¬ 
tion  in  the  shingly  detritus  represents  Rs.  500  worth  of  cultiva* 
tion.  Many  of  the  courses  ( rdjbahas )  should  be  made  water-tight 
and  new  lines  should  be  constructed,  but  eaoh  so  as  to  be  part  of  the 
system  above  them  and  of  others  below  that  may  be  required 
hereafter.  By  putting  the  courses  a  foot  or  more  under  the  sur¬ 
face  they  can  be  increased  when  required,  and  the  slope  is  so  great 
that  the  water  can  easily  be  brought  to  the  Burface  when  required. 
To  the  east  of  the  Gaula  every  village  is  supplied  from  a  water¬ 
tight  course,  to  the  great  economy  of  the  distribution. 

Sir  Henry  Ramsay  has  fonnd,  like  Mr.  Batten,  that  the  people 

of  Kali  Kumaon  are  not  of  agricultural 
Failure  in  Talladea.  ° 

tastes,  but  prefer  trading  with  Nepal  and 

Pilibhtt.  His  experience  in  trying  to  induce  them  to  take  up  the 
Tallades  Bh&bar  must  be  told  in  bis  own  words  : — 

<e  I  must  confess  to  one  failure  in  the  Bh&bar.  Not  that  tho 
work  was  a  failure,  but  the  object  for  which  the  canal  was  made 
never  was  gained.  The  K41i  Kumaon  people  (above  Barmdeo)  aro 
the  only  bad  cultivators  in  the  hills,  and  in  cases  of  scarcity  they 
Used  to  go  down  to  Pilibhit  to  purohase  grain  in  May  and  Juno. 
A  great  many  died  from  jungie  fever.  I  was  asked  by  a  great 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Kumaon  to  make  a  canal  at 
Barmdeo,  so  that  the  people  of  the  hills  above  might  cultivate  as 
others  did  at  Haldw&ni  or  elsewhere  :  offers  for  one  hundred  vil¬ 
lages  were  given,  aud  1  took  a  canal  from  the  Sirda.  After  it 
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was  completed  and  in  working  order  these  poopio  would  not  culti¬ 
vate,  and  the  oanal  as  far  aa  Kumaon  is  concerned  wqb  useless. 
In  1878-79,  a  landslip  from  the  top  of  the  hill  about  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant  came  down  and  filled  up  two  of  the  lanterns.  It  also  deposited 
debris  to  a  great  depth  for  some  distance  over  the  oanal,  but  as  it 
was  at  least  15  feet  under  ground  the  tube  was  in  no  way  injured. 
This  canal  cost  nearly  3  lakhs  of  rupees,  paid  for  from  Blidbar 
funds.  The  floods  of  1880,  which  washed  away  two  villages,  filled 
up  the  lower  part  with  sand,  but  with  the  exception  of  trifling 
damage  the  canal  is  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  arched  over  for  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half,  has  an  admirable  bead-work,  and  might  be 
utilized  for  Bilhari  or  Pilibhit,  1  suggested  to  Colonel  Forbes 
that  the  Irrigation  Department  should  take  it  over  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  if  hereafter  the  hill  people  could  be  persuaded  to  culti¬ 
vate,  they  should  be  supplied  with  water  free  of  tax  like  the  others.” 

Soma  account  of  the  principles  of  management  may  now  be 
given.  Comparing  the  present  with  the  past  Sir  H.  Ramsay 
notices  the  rise  of  Haldwkui  from  a  group  of  grass-huts  to  a 
substantially  built  town,  with  a  population  of  over  4,000  soals. 
He  writes  The  climate  in  the  Bkabar,  thirty  years  ago,  was 
decidedly  bad.  In  February  or  March  all  returned  to  the  hills  as 
soon  as  their  crop  was  secured.  Now  the  climate  bo  far  as  the  cul¬ 
tivation  extends  allow  a  kfiarif  cultivation  and  the  people  stay 
down  at  all  seasons  without  suffering.  Most  of  them  have  also 
land  in  the  hills,  and  they  move  up  and  down  as  their  presence  is 
required.”  In  the  Chorgaliya  direction  the  climate  is  not  so  good 
and  the  cultivators  not  yet  acclimatised,  but  there  is  excellent  land  in 
the  hills  bordering  on  it,  and  when  this  is  fully  occupied  the  overflow 
must  seek  the  plains.  As  a  rule,  new  villages  are  allowed  to  be 
held  free  of  revenue  for  two  years  that  the  settlers  may  clear  the 
_  jungle  and  build  their  huts.  The  third 

year  four  annas  a  bigha  is  charged,  tee 
following  year  six  anuas,  and  then  eight  annas.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  villages  the  maximum  rate  is  eight  annas  per  bigho 
or  three  rupees  per  acre.  The  oultivators  may  grow  what  they 
like  or  leave  the  land  fallow,  the  object  being  to  induce  them  to 
cultivate  the  rain  crops,  and  the  idea  that  they  had  that  free 
induced  a  great  many  to  sow  rioe.  Now  it  has  become  quite  the  ruto 
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ib  the  enlti  valors  have  found  out  what  a  paying  crop  good  rice  is. 
The  most  valuable  crop  in  the  Bhabar  is  rape  where  manure 
is  procurable.  The  laud  is  prepared  in  August  aud  the  crop  is 
cut  in  February.  Candra  ( Panicum  iniliaeeum)  is  at  once  sown 
which  ripens  in  May.  In  1884  there  was  a  splendid  rape  crop 
and  prices  were  very  high.  Those  who  had  land  under  it  realized 
Rs.  50  to  Rs.  60  per  acre,  and  had  tiie  gandra  crop  to  supply  them 
with  food.  The  Bli&bar  produces  very  lino  wheat  and  excellent  sugar¬ 
cane.  The  latter  became  popular  at  one  time,  and  a  good  many  Bihea 
mills  were  purchased,  but  they  could  not  be  repaired  when  broken, 
and  the  people  went  back  to  rape  and  gandra.  At  present  rape  is 
carried  away  by  Banjaras,  who  collect  it  at  Tanda  and  other  depdts. 
They  sell  to  Moradabad  or  Bareilly  traders,  who  again  sell  to  men 
at  Cawnpore  and  from  thence  the  seed  reaches  Calcutta.  AH  these 
middlemen  make  their  profits,  but  the  railway  to  Ranibag  will 
change  all  this  and  bring  producer  and  shipper  together. 

“  The  prosperity  of  the  Bhabar  cultivation  depends  on  manure 
and  irrigation.  Manure  means  large  herds  of  cattle  which  are 
kept  on  the  village  lands  as  loug  as  possible,  and  after  that  they 
m  are  penned  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 

as  long  as  they  can  find  fodder.  When  the 
dry  weather  commences  they  are  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  Tar&i 
where  the  springs  burst  out  and  the  grass  Bpring  up.  Cattle  that 
have  paid  their  grazing-tax  iu  the  Bh&bar  do  not  pay  again  when 
they  graze  in  the  Tar&i,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Tarai  cattle  that 
have  paid  below  graze  free  in  the  Bh&bar.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  Tar&i  authorities  the  waste  lands  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary  are  kept  for  grazing.  The  Tarai  Superintendent  takes 
the  water  of  the  springs,  and  the  waste  land  is  considered  pasture 
ground.  In  Chilkiya,  cultivation  ought  not  to  be  allowed  lower 
down  than  the  village  of  Ampokhra  on  the  Jaspur  road  or  below 
the  present  cultivation  on  the  eaBt  of  the  K&shipur  (old)  road. 
The  country  below  that  is  unfit  for  hill  cultivators  as  water  is 
found  very  close  to  the  surface. 

il  The  Bh&bar  has  sufficient  pasture  land  and  does  not  require 
any  management  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Department.  Iu  fact 
it  would  be  impossible  to  close  auy  part  of  it.  As  cultivation 
increases  the  cattle  will  have  to  go  further,  but  however  cultivation 
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was  completed  and  in  working  order  these  peoplo  would  not  culti- 
vate,  and  the  canal  as  far  as  Kamaon  is  concerned  was  useless. 
In  1878-79,  a  landslip  from  the  top  of  the  hill  about  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant  came  down  and  filled  up  two  of  the  lanterns.  It  also  deposited 
debris  to  a  great  depth  for  some  distance  over  the  oanal,  but  as  it 
was  at  least  15  feet  under  ground  the  tube  was  in  no  way  injured. 
This  canal  cost  nearly  S  lakhs  of  rupees,  paid  for  from  ttli&bar 
funds.  The  floods  of  1880,  which  washed  away  two  villages,  filled 
up  the  lower  part  with  saud,  but  with  the  exception  of  trifling 
damage  the  canal  is  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  arched  over  for  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half,  has  an  admirable  bead-work,  and  might  be 
utilized  for  Bilhari  or  Pilibhit.  1  suggested  to  Colonel  Forbes 
that  the  Irrigation  Department  should  take  it  over  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  if  hereafter  the  hill  people  could  be  persuaded  to  culti¬ 
vate,  they  should  be  supplied  with  water  free  of  tax  like  the  others." 

Some  account  of  the  principles  of  management  may  now  be 
given.  Comparing  the  present  with  the  past  Sir  H.  Ramsay 
notices  the  rise  of  Haldw&ni  from  a  group  of  grass-huts  to  a 
substantially  built  town,  with  a  population  of  over  4,000  souls. 
He  writes  The  climate  in  the  Bhabar,  thirty  years  ago,  waa 
decidedly  bad.  In  February  or  March  all  returned  to  the  hills  as 
soon  as  their  crop  was  secured.  Now  the  climate  so  far  as  the  cul» 
tivatiou  extends  allow  a  kharif  cultivation  and  the  people  stay 
down  at  all  seasons  without  suffering.  Most  of  them  have  also 
land  in  the  hills,  and  they  move  up  and  down  as  their  presence  is 
required."  Iu  the  Chorgaliya  direction  the  climate  is  not  so  good 
and  the  cultivators  not  yet  acclimatised,  but  there  is  excellent  land  in 
the  hills  bordering  on  it,  and  when  this  is  fully  occupied  the  overflow 
must  seek  the  plains.  As  a  rule,  new  villages  are  allowed  to  be 
held  free  of  revenue  for  two  years  that  the  settlers  may  clear  the 
„  jungle  and  build  their  huts.  The  third 

year  four  annas  a  bigha  is  charged,  the 
following  year  six  annas,  and  then  eight  annas.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  villages  the  maximum  rate  is  eight  annas  per  blgha 
or  three  rupees  per  acre.  The  cultivators  may  grow  what  they 
like  or  leave  the  land  fallow,  the  object  being  to  induce  them  to 
cultivate  the  rain  crops,  and  the  idea  that  they  had  that  free 
induced  a  great  many  to  sow  rice.  Now  it  had  become  quite  the  rule, 
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as  the  cnlti valors  have  found  out  what  a  paying  crop  good  rice  is. 
The  most  valuable  crop  in  the  Bhabar  is  rape  where  mao u re 
is  procurable.  The  laud  is  prepared  in  August  and  the  crop  is 
cut  in  February.  Candra  ( Panicum  miliaeeum )  is  at  once  sown 
which  ripens  iu  May.  In  1884  there  was  a  splendid  rape  crop 
and  prices  were  very  high.  Those  who  had  land  under  it  realized 
Rs.  50  to  Ra.  60  per  acre,  and  had  the  gandra  crop  to  supply  them 
with  food.  The  Bli&bar  produces  very  iiue  wheat  and  excolient  sugar¬ 
cane.  The  latter  became  popular  at  one  time,  and  a  good  many  Bihea 
mills  were  purchased,  but  they  could  not  be  repaired  when  broken, 
and  the  people  went  back  to  rape  and  pandra.  At  present  rape  is 
carried  away  by  Banjaras,  who  collect  it  at  Tanda  and  other  dopfits. 
They  sell  to  Moradabad  or  Bareilly  traders,  who  again  sell  to  men 
at  Cawnpore  and  from  thence  the  seed  reaches  Calcutta.  All  these 
middlemen  make  their  profits,  but  the  railway  to  Ranibag  will 
change  all  this  and  bring  producer  and  shipper  together 

“The  prosperity  of  the  Bhabar  cultivation  depends  on  manure 
and  irrigation.  Manure  means  large  herds  of  cattle  which  are 
kept  on  the  village  lands  as  long  as  possible,  and  after  that  they 

are  penned  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
Manure.  , 

as  long  as  they  can  find  fodder.  When  the 

dry  weather  commeuces  they  are  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  Tardi 
where  the  spnDgs  bnrst  out  and  the  grass  spring  up.  Cattle  that 
have  paid  their  grazing-tax  in  the  Bhdbar  do  not  pay  again  when 
they  graze  in  the  Tardi,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Tarai  cattle  that 
have  paid  below  graze  free  in  the  Bhdbar.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  Tardi  authorities  the  waste  lauds  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary  are  kept  for  grazing.  The  Tarai  Superintendent  takes 
the  water  of  the  springs,  and  the  waste  land  is  considered  pasture 
ground.  In  Chilkiya,  cultivation  ought  not  to  be  allowed  lower 
down  than  the  village  of  Ampokhra  on  the  Jaspur  road  or  below 
the  present  cultivation  on  the  east  of  the  Kdshipur  (old)  road. 

country  below  that  is  unfit  for  hill  cultivators  as  water  is 
found  very  close  to  tbe  surface. 

u The  Bhdbar  has  sufficient  pasture  land  and  does  not  require 
flDy  management  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Department.  In  fact 
it  would  be  impossible  to  close  auy  part  of  it.  As  cultivation 
increases  the  cattle  will  have  to  go  further,  but  however  cultivation 
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may  extend,  it  is  limited  by  irrigation,  the  jungle  will  be  sufficient. 
Those  district  jangles  contain  no  trees  of  value,  as  what  haldu  there 
was  in  the  Haldw&oi  jungles  has  been  cut  by  the  railway,  and  the 
few  trees  that  have  been  reserved  will  be  required  for  the  villagers. 
This  jungle  which  is  grazing  grouud  must  remain  under  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Bh&bar,  and  the  Forest  Department  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  its  management.” 

In  the  villages  which  existed  in  1850  there  are  proprietors  as 

elsewhere  in  tbo  hills,  but  in  all  others  the 
Tenures.  .  , 

tenure  is  heritable,  but  not  transferable. 

This  prevents  gamblers  ruining  a  village  by  throwing  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  usurers.  A  son  is  not  left  a  pauper  by  his 
father’s  extravagance,  nor  is  the  latter  permitted  to  pledge  for  his 
indulgences  more  than  the  usufruct.  This  system  works  admirably. 
Troublesome  strangers  cannot  thrust  themselves  on  a  brotherhood, 
and  if  they  come  must  come  as  cultivators  and  intend  to  remain. 
In  this  way  the  usurer’s  trade  is  gone.  In  Chilkiya^  where  culti¬ 
vators  from  the  plains  are  more  common,  a  tendency  is  observed  on 
the  part  of  the  sirgirohs  or  padhdns  to  oust  the  hill-men,  because 
they  can  screw  more  out  of  a  poor  man  from  the  plains  than  out  of 
an  independent  hill-man.  This  practice  has  to  be  checked  olse 
some  day  the  village  will  be  deserted.  In  his  last  report,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  largely  above,  Sir  H.  Ramsay  writes: — “  In 
closing  my  remarks  I  will  only  add  that  the  Bhabar  has  a  great 
prospect  of  prosperity.  The  judicious  expenditure  of  Rs.  50,000 
at  least  yearly  ought  to  extend  cultivation  steadily.  The  railway 
roust  raise  the  price  of  rape  and  other  products.  Fifteen  years 
hence  the  Bhabar  will  probably  yield  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the 
land-revenue  of  Rumaon  and  Garkw&l  put  together.” 

Bhadraj,  a  hill  in  Patti  Koklyal  Thok  of  parganah  Jaunpur  ia 
Tihri,  lies  close  to  and  at  the  west  of  Mussoorie  forming  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  range  bounding  the  Dun  on  the  north.  The 
western  ridge  is  prolonged  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  a  short 
distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tons.  On  the  eastern  pro¬ 
longation  the  settlement  of  Mussoorie  is  built.  There  is  here  a 
station  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  latitude  30°-28/-40// 
and  longitude  770-bd'-b7/r  at  an  elevation  of  7,318  feet  above 
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the  levol  of  the  sea.  Close  by  is  a  temple  sacred  to  Balbhadra  at 
an  elevation  of  7,304  feet. 

Bhainskhet,  a  village,  with  a  bungalow  on  the  route  to  Garh- 
wal  from  Almora  in  latitude  29°-42'-0"  and  longitude  79°-35'-30/ir 
is  situate  in  patti  Malla  Tikhiin  and  parganah  Barahinandal  of  the 
Kumaon  district.  It  is  distant  14  miles  from  Almora  and  13 
miles  from  Dw&ruhat,  the  next  stage,  and  has  a  Baniya’s  shop 
and  a  bungalow  for  travellers,  without  a  table  attendant  or  requi¬ 
sites.  The  route  from  Almora  lies  down  the  nor*th-westeru  slope 
of  the  Simtola  hill  around  the  outlying  spurs  of  Kalmattiya  (6,414 
feet)  to  H&walbag,  where  the  Kosi  is  crossed  by  an  iron  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge,  about  five  miles  from  Almora.  Thence  the  road  passes 
opposite  Katarmal  with  its  old  temple  to  the  Sun  and  turns  west  and 
passing  south  of  the  Nagchula  peak  (4,457  feet),  and  thenco  to  the 
north-west  up  the  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nana  Kosi  stream 
with  the  peaks  of  Shura  (5)205),  Deo  Kali  (5,067),  and  Pindar  Kot 
(5,27 6)  on  the  same  side.  These  with  the  Niigchula  peak  form  the 
outlying  spurs  of  the  range  culminating  in  the  Pakh&n  (6,016)  and 
Airideo  (6,924)  peaks  which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the 
Kosi  and  the  N4u4or  Chota  Kosi.  Oa  the  right  bank  of  the  latter 
stream  from  where  the  road  touches  its  banks  stretches  the  Pansu 
range,  attaining  an  elevation  of  over  6,000  feet.  Near  the  head 
of  the  valley  the  road  bifurcates  ;  that  going  up  the  face  of  the 
Ryuni  hill  leading  to  Ranikhet,  while  the  Bhainskhet  road  con¬ 
tinues  up  the  valley  to  the  traveller's  bungalow  which  lies  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  tract,  west-south-west  of  Pindarkot,  and  has  roads  connecting 
it  direct  with  Someswar  to  the  north-east  and  Ranikhet  to  the 
west.  On  the  whole  the  road  is  at  a  low  elevation  and  bare  of  trees 
and  shade  and  consequently  hot.  A  path  along  the  range  to  the 
right  keeps  along  the  side  of  the  ridge  and  is  to  be  preforred 
where  time  is  not  a  matter  of  importance.  About  half  way  along 
the  valley  road  are  three  small  temples  with  the  curious  Turki’soap 
ornaments  at  the  tops  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Katyura  Rajas  about  700  years  ago.  Similar  buildings  about  ten 
feet  high  are  found  all  over  the  province,  and  three  almost  exactly 
like  these,  at  Takula  on  the  road  to  B6geswar. 

Bhainsu,  a  village  and  halting-place  on  the  route  between  Sri¬ 
nagar  and  Kedarnath  in  Patti  Talla  Nagpur  in  Garhwil,  is  situate 
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some  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mand&kini  river  in  latitude 
30°-19'-15^  and  longitude  79u-l'-10'r :  distant  one  mile 6  furlongs 
22  poles  from  Rudrprayag,  9  miles  6  furlongs  2  poles  from  Sera- 
bngr  and  11  miles  5  furlongs  1  pole  from  Saur-Gajeli.  The  road 
hence  to  Saur-Gajeli  passes  on  to  the  Tilbara  bridge,  level  and 
thenoa  slightly  undulating  to  the  R&mpur  bridge  6  miles  26  poles 
from  Bhainsn.  Hence  it  orosses  the  Saurgadh  by  a  36  feet  bridge 
and  by  Agastmuni  and  Nakot  to  Sauri,  where  there  is  an  encamp¬ 
ment  in  large  fields,  5  miles  4  furlongs  15  poles.  The  entire  road 
is  slightly  undulating  and  an  easy  march  though  hot  during  the 
summer  months  from  its  low  elevation. 

Bbairon-Ghati  in  Tfhri  on  the  road  to  Gangotri  is  situate  in 
north  latitude  31°-l'-50^  and  east  longitude  79°-56  '-0*,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  J6dh-Ganga  or  Jahnavi  with  the  BMgirathi,  at  an 
elevation  of  8,511  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hodg9on  des¬ 
cribes  it  as  “  a  most  terrifio  and  awful-looking  place  and  describes 
the  sanga  or  spur-bridge  mentioned  hereafter  by  Fraser  and  then 
existing  in  terms  which  justify  his  regarding  the  place  as  one  of 
exceptional  difficulty  and  danger.  The  aanga  has  now  been 
replaced  by  a  light  iron-wire  suspension  bridge  higher  up  over  the 
Jadh-Gauga,  erected  by  the  forest  officer,  Mr.  O’Callaghan.  Even 
this  is  difficult  enough  for  ordinary  travellers,  being  380  feet  lon<* 
and  400  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  torrent.  It  is  only  three 
feet  wide,  and  has  only  a  slight  wire  rope  as  a  side  railing.  This 
triumph  of  amateur  engineering  stretches  across  a  chasm  whose 
walls  are  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  has  but  just  level  space 
enough  at  each  end  for  the  piers  and  abutments.  Many  of  the 
hill-men  themselves  have  to  be  led  across  by  others  with  stronger 
hands  and  nevves.  Pilgrims  to  Gangotri  and  others  accustomed 
to  dizzy  heights  generally  crawl  across  on  their  hands  arid  knees, 
the  swaying  and  spring  of  the  light  wire  ropes  suspending  the 
foot-way,  making  the  passage  really  a  difficult  one  to  any  one. 
Mr.  Hodgson  states  that  he  has  never  seen  anything  in  the  hills 
to  be  compared  with  the  scenery  aronnd  Bhairon-gbati  for  horror 
and  extravagance.  Both  the  Jadh-Ganga  and  the  Bhagirathi  are 
here  confined  within  high  and  perpendicular  rocks  of  solid  granite, 
and  in  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  a  lofty  massive 
rock  projects  downwards  between  the  streams  like  an  enormous 
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wedge.  The  J6dh-Ganga,  the  larger  stream,  is  beautifully  clear, 
with  a  bluish  tinge,  while  the  Bhagirathi  is  of  a  dingy  hue.  Hodgson 
compares  this  scene  of  terrific  sublimity  to  “  the  appearance  that  the 
ruins  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  might  have  to  a  spectator  within  them, 
supposing  that  thunderbolts  or  earthquakes  had  rifted  its  lofty  and 
massy  towers,  spires,  and  buttresses  ;  the  parts  left  standing  might 
then  in  miniature  give  an  idea  of  the  rocks  of  Bhairongk&ti.” 

Fraser,  too,  describes  it  as  a  very  singular  and  terrible  place. 

The  course  of  the  river  •  has  continued 
foaming  through  its  narrow  rocky  bed,  and 
the  hills  approach  their  heads  as  though  they  would  meet  at  a  prodi¬ 
gious  height  above.  “  Here  both  rivers  run  in  chasms,  the  depth, 
narrowness,  and  rugged  wildness  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  ;  between  them  is  thrust  a  lofty  crag,  like  a  wedge, 
equal  in  height  and  savage  aspect  to  those  that  on  either  side  tower 
above  the  torrents.  The  extreme  precipitousness  of  all  these,  and 
the  roughness  of  their  faces,  with  wood  which  grows  near  the  river 
side,  obstructs  the  view,  and  prevents  the  eye  from  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  whole  at  a  glance  ;  but  still  the  distant  black  cliffs,  topped 
with  lofty  peaks  of  snow,  are  discovered,  shutting  up  the  view  in 
either  of  the  three  ravines.  Just  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  and  dan¬ 
gerous  descent,  and,  immediately  above  the  junction  of  these  two 
torrents,  a  wooden  bridge  ( sanga )  is  thrown  across  the  Bhagirathi 
from  one  rock  to  the  other,  many  feet  above  the  stream  ;  and  it  is 
not  till  we  reach  this  point  that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
place,  and  particularly  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  fully  compre¬ 
hended  ;  and  there  we  see  the  stream  in  a  state  of  dirty  foam, 
twisting  violently,  and  with  mighty  noise,  through  the  ouriously 
hollowed  trough  of  solid  granite,  cutting  it  into  the  strangest  shapes, 
and  leaping  in  fearful  waves  over  every  obstracle.  From  beoce  the 
gigantic  features  of  the  mountains  may  frequently  be  seen, overhang¬ 
ing  the  deep  black  glen  ;  their  brown  splintered  crags  hardly  differ¬ 
ing  in  oolour  from  the  blasted  pines  which  start  from  their  fissures 
and  crevices,  or  even  from  the  dark  foliage  of  those  which  yet  live. 

“  Just  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  there  is  an  overhanging  rock, 
under  which  worship  is  performed  to  Bhairon  and  a  black  stone,  pari¬ 
ty  painted  red,  is  the  image  of  the  god.  From  hence  the  rock  is 
ascended,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  bridge  is  situated,  by  a  path 
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more  curious,  dangerous,  and  difficult  than  any  yet  passed.  As 
the  rock  is  too  steep  and  perpendicular  to  afford  a  natural  path, 
the  chief  part  is  artificially  constructed  of  large  beams  of  wood, 
driven  into  tho  fissures,  on  which  other  beams  and  large  stones  are 
placed,  thus  forming  a  hanging  flight  of  steps  over  the  fearful  gulf 
below  ;  and  as  this  sometimes  has  suffered  from  age  and  weather, 
while  the  facilities  for  attaching  it  to  the  rock  are  rather  scanty, 
or  altogether  wanting,  it  is  frequently  go  far  from  being  sufficient 
that  it  strikes  dread  into  any  one  not  much  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  ascent.  Sometimes  it  is  even  required  to  make  a  leap  to 
reach  the  next  sure  footing,  with  the  precipice  yawning  below  ;  and, 
at  others,  with  merely  the  support  afforded  by  a  slight  projecting 
ledge,  and  the  help  of  bambus  hung  from  some  root  above,  to  cling 
to  the  rock,  and  make  a  hazardous  passage.  By  this  unpleasant 
path  a  step  or  level  spot  is  reached  on  the  first  stage  of  the  moun  - 
tain,  where,  in  a  thick  grove  of  fir-trees,  is  placed  a  small  temple 
to  Bhairon,  a  plain  white  building,  built  by  order  of  Amr  Singh, 
Gorkhali,  who  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  repair  tho  road,  and  erect 
places  of  worship  here  and  at  Gangotri.” 

Bhatwara,  an  encamping  ground  on  the  route  between  Kai- 
nur  and  Ramnagar,  is  situated  iu  patti  Kh&tali  of  parganah  Malla 
Sal&n  in  Garhwal  in  latitude  29°-48'-0'7  and  longitude  79°-5''0"', 
distant  9  miles  7  furlougs  28  poles  from  Baijirau,  and  11  miles  6 
furlongs  30  poles  fromKhireri-khall.  The  road  from  Bhatwara  to  the 
latter  place  ascends  for  1  mile  6  furlongs  30  poles, ‘to  where  the 
road  to  Dharon  branches  off;  thence  across  the  Dipa-khal  into 
patti  Gujara  by  Kuohar  to  Sangliya-khAl,  3  miles  l  furlong  4 
poles.  Hence  the  road  proceeds  along  the  ridge  separating  the 
Deghat  from  the  Hingwa  river,  both  tributaries  of  the  Ramganga, 
by  Tidali-khal  to  Khineri-kh&l,  6  miles  6  furlongs  33  poles. 

Bhikal  Tal,  a  small  lake  of  about  two  acres  in  extent  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge  coming  down  from  the  Riguri-gudari  range  to  the 
river  Pindar  and  eight  miles  above  the  village  of  Plialdiya  in  patti 
Pindarpar  of  parganah  Badhan  in  British  Garhw&l.  The  lake  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dense  tree  and  ranged  (hill-bambu) 
jungle,  and  during  the  winter  it  gets  so  little  of  the  sun  that  ice 
forms  sufficiently  thick  to  bear  skating  on  it.  The  height  of  tho 
lake  is  a  little  over  9,000  feet.  It  is  not  deep  and  has  a  soft  muddy 
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bottom,  composed  chiefly  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  washed  into 
it  during  the  rains. 

Bherang,  a  patti  of  parganah  Gangoli  in  Kumann,  separated 
from  Patti  Bel  at  the  recent  settlement,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Baraun  ;on  the  west  and  south  by  Bel  ;on  the  east  by  the  Ramganga 
which  separates  it  from  Seti  Tall*.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Almoraand  Pithoragarh  road  between  Gangoli-Hat  bungalow  and 
the  RAmganga.  The  principal  villages  are  Birguli,  Chitgul,  Tihal, 
P41i,  and  Pokhri.  The  assessable  area  comprises  1,101  bisis,  of 
which  593  are  culturable  and  508  are  cultivated  (293  irrigated). 
The  land-tax  yielded  Rs.  117  in  1815,  Rs.  205  in  1820,  and  Rs.  266 
in  1843.  The  assessment  is  now  Rs.  831  which  falls  on  the  total 
assessable  area  at  Re.  0-12-1  per  acre,  and  on  the  cultivation  at 
Re.  1-10-2  per  acre.  Revenue-free  grants  amount  to  40  bisis. 
The  population  at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  1,493  souls  of 
whom  793  were  males.  There  is  a  sohool  at  Chaupata  and  the 
patwdri  usually  resides  in  Gangoli-Hat. 

Bhikiya  (or  Bhikiya-ki-sain),  a  village  in  patti  Walla  NayAn  and 
parganah  Pali  PachhAon  of  Kumaon,is  situate  in  latitude  29°-42'-8v 
and  longitude  79°-18'-20/r  at  the  confluence  of  the  GagAs  and 
RAmganga  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  22  miles  from 
Almora.  The  road  from  RAmnagar  to  Tarai  passes  through  the 
village  where  there  is  a  dispensary  kept  up  from  the  saddbart  funds 
of  BadrinAth  and  Kedarndth.  Close  by  is  the  old  temple  of  Naules- 
war,  which  has  more  than  a  1  ocal  celebrity  among  those  situated  at 
thesmaller  prayagas  or  junction  of  streams. 

Bhilang  (or  BhilaDgnaj,  a  stream  rising  near  the  Srikantapcak  in 
Tihri  iu  latitude  30°-46f-304'  aud  longitude  79°-l'-30,'7>takes  a  south¬ 
westerly  course  through  the  Bhilang  patti  for  about  50  miles  and 
eventually  falls  into  the  BhAgirathi  river  on  the  left  bank  opposite 
Tiliri,  in  latitude  30°-23'-20"  and  longitude  78°-31  '-O'1' at  aneleva- 
tion  of  2,278  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  May  at  about  five 
miles  above  the  confluence  Raper  found  it  between  60  and  70  feet 
wide.  Moorcroft  notices  the  quantity  of  fish  iu  it  taken  by  spearing. 
Herbert  estimates  the  length  from  the  source  of  the  Bhilang  along 
Me  BhAgirathi  and  Ganges  to  Hardwar  at  150  miles,  but  120 
miles  would  be  more  correct.  The  Bhilang  is  one  of  the  sacred 
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streams  and  gives  its  name  to  a  * kshetra ’  or  traot  in  the  Kedara- 
khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purina. 

Btaim  Tal,  a  lake  in  parganah  Chhakhita  of  the  Kumaon  dis¬ 
trict,  is 
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taken  by  Dr.  Amesbury  in  1871 1  ho  lake  is  5,580  feet  in  length,  in¬ 
cluding  the  swamp  to  the  north-west:  1,490  feet  in  width  at  the 
widest  place,  and  625  feet  at  the  narrowest.  Its  greatest  depth  is  87 
feet  and  least  depth  towards  the  middle  18  feet.  The  superficial  area 
amounts  to  4,900,000  superficial  feet.  The  outlet  exists  at  a 
natural  gap  on  the  north-east  close  to  the  temple  which  has  been 
raised  by  an  artificial  embankment1  about  thirty  feet  to  utilise  the 
reservoir  so  formed  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Bhabar  during 
the  cold  weather.  A  current  sets  in  for  tho  outlet  that  is  per¬ 
ceptible  all  over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  due  to  tho  volume 
of  water  carried  off  especially  during  tho  rains.  Fish  from  one  to 
twelve  and  occasionally  twenty  pounds  in  weight  are  found  and 
afford  tolerable  sport  for  both  rod  and  line.  The  color  of  the  water 
is  bluish-green  and  very  clear,  though  the  lake  appears  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  terrestrial  disturbances  as  Naini  Tal.  It  has,  however, 
the  advantage  of  not  being  polluted  by  the  surface  drainage  from 
inhabited  sites,  and  is  in  every  respect  fit  for  drinking  purposes. 
There  is  an  island  close  to  the  north-east  side  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore  with  which  it  is  connected  during  the  dry 
season  by  a  bed  of  rock  and  shale.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  high  and 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  diameter. 

The  hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  are  considerably  higher 
than  on  the  east,  and  are  of  such  formation  that  it  is  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  lake  can  ever  dry  up.  The  entire  bottom  of  the 
lake  is  comparatively  even,  and  is  composed  of  rock  shale  and  pul¬ 
verised  silicates.  Near  the  swamp  end  true  p,eat  is  found  which 
burns  fairly  when  dried.  The  traveller’s  bungalow  lies  in  latitude 
9°-20'-40flr  and  longitude  79°-36,-16,,)P  close  to  an  old  temple 
erected  by  Bdz  Bahadur  Chand,  Raja  of  Kumaon,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  This  temple  is  a  fair  example  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  common  throughout  the  hills,  and  has  a  wooden  canopy 
( chhatri )  on  the  top  erected  here  as  an  ornament  and  in  some  places 
it  is  said  to  preserve  the  building  from  rain.  There  is  a  dharmsdla 
or  rest-house  for  native  travellers  to  the  Bhdbar,  a  school,  and  a 
dispensary  supported  by  the  Bhabar  funds.  The  valley  of  Bhfm  Tdl 
presents  one  of  the  largest  sheets  of  cultivation  to  be  found  in  the 
hills.  Between  it  and  Sat  Tdl  is  a  flourishing  tea-plantation  once 

1  Was  recently  swept  away,  but  has  since  been  repaired. 
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the  property  of  Government.  Nau-Kuchiya  T41  lies  three  miles  to 
the  east,  Malwa  T&l  nine  miles  to  the  north-east,  and  Bat  T61  three 
miles  to  the  west,  all  of  which  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

The  route  from  Rdnibag  (g.v.)  lies  up  the  valley  of  the  Bara- 
kberi  stream  which  carries  of  the  surplus  water  of  the  lake  into  the 
Gaula  river.  The  Gorkhalis  had  a  fort  hero,  on  one  of  the  hills  to 
the  south  of  the  lake,  known  as  Chhakh&ta  garhi.  According  to 
Mr.  Ball  the  northern  range  above  the  lake  is  largely  made  up  of 
greenstone,  which  is  traceable  from  Bhowali  to  Malwa  Tal  in  one 
direction,  and  to  Buj6n  on  the  Kosi  in  another,  ^he  hill,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  lake  which  deflects  the  in-flowing  stream,  appears 
to  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  a  glacial  origin 
for  the  lake.  Mr.  Ball  thinks  that  originally  the  outlet  was  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  which  appears  to  be  now  stopped 
by  the  debris  of  a  landslip,  and  which  the  natives  say  will 
some  day  give  way  and  swallow  up  Barakheri.  Towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  eastern  side,  there  is  a  boulder 
deposit  which  extends  along  the  bank  up  to  a  level  of  perhaps  ten 
feet  above  the  water.  The  rounded  blocks  which  it  includes  were 
possibly  rounded  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  when  they  stood  at  a 
higher  level,  but  its  appearance  suggests  a  moraine  origin.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  about  it,  however,  is  that  it  is  backed  by 
no  high  range  on  the  east,  so  that,  if  derived  from  a  landslip,  the 
materials  must  have  come  from  the  west,  and,  of  necessity,  tem¬ 
porarily  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  lake.  Hence  to 
Malwa  Tal  a  somewhat  rough  path  gradually  ascends  an  arid 
quartz  mountain  of  which  the  last  part  for  about  three  miles  con¬ 
sists  of  a  hard  syenitic  greenstone.  The  brow  above  Mahragaon, 
known  as  the  Ekwai  Binayak,  slopes  south  in  a  richly  cultivated 
talus  to  Naukuchiya  Tal,  iu  part  consisting  of  a  green  and  slate- 
coloured  clay  called  kumety  used  in  washing  walls,  &c.  Fully  two 
thousand  feet  below  the  Ekwai  pass  flows  the  Gaula  in  its  narrow 
and  beautiful  ravine  ;  beyond  this  rises  a  lofty  oak-covered  spur  of 
the  Gagar,  with  peaks  like  Deothal  (7,957  feet;,  and  others  over 
7,000  feet  in  height. 

From  Blum  Tal  a  path  proceeds  direct  by  Mahragaon  to  the 
G&gnr  pass  and  R&mgdr  travellers’  bungalow,  twelve  miles.  This 
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path  joins  fhc  road  from  Bhomali  lo  the  Gfigar  pass  on  the  ridge 

separating  the  affluents  of  the  Gaula  flowing 
To  Batugar.  into  Malwa  Tal  from  the  Ningl&d,  an  affluent 

of  the  Kosi  near  Kbairna.  The  G&gar  peak  to  the  east  of  the  pass 
has  an  elevation  of  7,855  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  moun- 
tain  is  densely  wooded  with  andromeda,  rhododendron,  benthamia, 
viburnum,  quercus  incana,  and  dilatata  and  pine.  From  the  pass 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  snows  from  Badrinath  to  Panchachula,  and 
in  the  foreground  are  Binsar,  Bhadkot,  Dunagiri,  Biy&hi  Devi,  and 
the  long  blue  or  in  winter  while  Dudukatoli  range  which  fills  the 
western  horizon.  A  somewhat  steep  descent  leads*  by  a  good  road 
and  well  wooded  to  the  ftdmgar  {q.v.)  traveller’s  bungalow  to  which 
water  is  conveyed  in  a  series  of  wooden  troughs  from  the  pass. 
From  below  Jarip5ni  to  the  west  of  the  pass  and  on  the  north  side 
for  2,200  feet  down  in  the  B&mgar  valley,  the  Gagar  ridge  is  com¬ 
posed  of  syenitic  greenstone,  with  occasional  beds  of  clay  and  chlorite 
slate.  The  greenstone  extends  eastwards  to  the  foot  of  Sat-ehuliya 
and  westward  along  the  ridge  traversed  by  the  road  to  Bhomali,  the 
flanks  exhibiting  the  greenstone  much  decomposed  into  rhomboidal 
fragments  finally  merging,  as  at  Sat-chuliya,  into  the  quartzose  rocks 
of  Luriyakanta. 


Bhotiya  Mahals1  or  fiscal  sub-divisions  of  the  traot  called  Bhot 
comprise  the  inter-Alpine  valleys  of  the  snowy  range  bordering 
on  Tibet  Byans,  Ohaudans  and  Darma  on  the  east,  Juhir  in  the 
middle,  and  Painkhanda  on  the  west.  These  valleys  are  the  main 
lines  of  drainage,  and  along  them  lie  the  tracks  by  which  alone 
Hundes  can  be  reached.  1  Bhot  ’  or  more  correctly  ‘  Bod  ’  is  really 
the  same  word  as  ‘  Tibet.’  In  the  records  of  the  Tatar  Liaos  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  name  is  written  T’u-Pot’^,  in  which  the  latter 
syllable  represents  Bod.  The  Chinese  character  for  ‘  po'  has  also 
the  sound  lfan}  ’  and  with  the  addition  of  1  si  ’  or  *  western  ’ ;  the 
portion  of  Tibet  to  the  north  of  Kumaon  is  called  ‘  Si-fan  ’  and  the 

1  The  materials  for  this  notice  are  an  article  ‘On  the  Himalaya  in  Kumaon 
and  Garhwal  ’  by  Sir  John  Strachey,  in  Cal.  Her.,  1858  :  ‘Traill’s  Statistical  Account 
of  the  Bhot  Mahals’  :  As.  Res  XVI.  (1888 )  :  Batten’s  *  Report  on  the  District  of 
Kumaon:’  Set.  Rep.  II.,  659  :  Beckett’s  Reports  on  the  Settlement  of  Kumaon  and 
Garhwal :  Journals  of  Capt  H.  Strachey,  Weller,  Mansoo,  Batten,  and  others  m 
J«A.S.  Beu.  :  informatiou  furnished  by  the  District  Officers,  Colonel  Q&rstin, 
Colonel  Fisher,  and  Major  Reads,  and  personal  observation  and  inquiry- 
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people  ‘Tu-pote’.1  The  Iluniyas  of  Ndri  call  themselves  Ndrip&s 
and  call  the  Bhotiyas  of  onr  hills  Monpas.  The  Khasiya  population 
call  the  tract  inhabited  by  the  Bhotiyas  of  our  hills  Bhot,  and  Tibet 
itself  Hundes,  and  their  own  country  is  known  as  Khasdes.  Tho 
pcoplo  of  Tibet  give  the  name  Palbo  to  Nep&l,  Kyunam  to 
Kumaon,  Galdiya  to  Garhwal,  and  Ckongsa  to  the  Nilang  valley. 
For  these  reasons,  as  remarked  by  Sir  J.  Strachey,  the  limits  of  Bhot 
in  these  districts  cannot  be  very  strictly  defined,  for  the  term  is  an 
ethnographical  rather  than  a  geographical  expression,  and  signifies 
rather  the  tract  inhabited  by  the  Bhotiyas  which,  too,  has  varied  for 
time  to  time,  than  a  country  of  which  any  positive  boundaries  can 
be  named.  To  the  north  alone  can  its  boundaries  be  easily  defined, 
and  there  it  is  throughout  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  one  with  the  line 
of  water-parting  between  India  and  Hundes.  To  the  south  any 
boundary  that  can  be  named  must  necessarily  be  artificial;  but  it  will 
give  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  general  limits  of  tho  Bhotiya  tract 
if  we  consider  it  to  be  bounded  by  a  lino  passing  through  or  per¬ 
haps  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  great  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  In 
Kumaon  the  line  of  demarcation  is  somewhat  clearly  defined,  but  in 
Garhwal,  to  the  west  of  Trisul,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  recedes 
some  twenty  miles  north,  and  the  Bhotiya  boundary  follows  it. 

The  only  parts  of  Bhot  which  are  inhabitable  and  capable 

of  cultivation  are  the  narrow  valleyslyi  ng 

V  tlllOJSi  i  •  i  i 

between  the  great  peaks  which  run  down 
to  the  south  from  the  water-parting  of  the  chain,  and  in  which  flow 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  on  the  west  and  the  K&li  on  the  east. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  consists  of  one  great  mass  of 
barren  rock  or  of  beds  of  snow  with  forests  of  fir,  spruce,  yew, 
cedar,  box,  cypress,  and  similar  alpine  trees  at  low  elevations. 
Though  Bhot  occupies  more  than  one-third  of  Kumaon  and  Garh¬ 
wal,  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  its  area  is  cultivated  or  culti¬ 
vable.  The  villages  are  all  situate  north  of  the  points  where  the 
rivers  cross  the  line  of  tho  great  preaks  at  an  elevation  above  the 
sea  varying  from  seven  to  over  twelve  thousand  feet  At  the  heads 
of  the  valleys  through  which  the  great  rivers  or  their  tributaries 
flow  lie  the  passes  by  which  the  Bhotiyas  travel  to  exchange 
the  products  of  India  and  England  at  the  Tibetan  markets.  The 
1  For  the  etymology  of  the  name  see  Gaa  ,  XL,  45. 
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roads'  to  these  passes  follow  as  far  as  possible  tho  course  of  tho 
streams,  and  except  where  high  spurs  interrupt  the  regularity  of  the 
drainage  and  increase  the  number  of  the  ridges  that  most  be  passed, 
they  gradually  aBcend  the  watershed  of  the  chain  and  cross  imme¬ 
diately  into  Tibet.  “  It  would  be  difficult*  to  exaggerate  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  tho  tracks  across  these  passes,  for  there  is  nothing  to  deserve 
the  name  of  road  or  even  of  path,  and  travelling  amongst  masses 
of  loose  and  tumbling  stones  or  over  beds  of  snow  and  glaciers,  and 
ut  an  elevation  where  even  a  slight  exertion  is  painful,  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  people  on  foot  who  aro  not  accustomed  to  such  journeys. 
Toil  and  discomfort,  however,  form  the  principal  and,  indeed,  only 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  former  but  little  need  fall 
on  a  traveller  seated  on  the  back  of  a  jubu ,  the  only  way  in  which 
it  is  possible,  except  on  foot,  to  cross  tho  passes  of  theso  mountains 
with  safety.  Of  danger  there  is  little  and  tho  stories3  of  the  terri¬ 
fic  perils  that  have  to  be  passed  through  in  crossiug  these  passes 
arc  entirely  fictitious.  Accidents  from  storm  aud  rain  occasionally 
occur,  but  these  would  equally  happen  in  any  part  of  the  province 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  may  be  avoided  by  taking  care 
not  to  undertake  the  journey  too  early  or  too  late  in  the  year.  The 
discomfort,  however,  that  must  be  gone  through  can  hardly  bo 
exaggerated,  and  no  European  who  has  ever  experienced  tho  horrors 
of  a  Tibetan  climate,  who  knows  the  wretchedness  of  a  barometric 
pressure  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  and  has  convinced  himself  how 
little  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  these  elevated  regions  can  show 
him,  will  willingly  cross  these  passes  a  second  time  unless  impelled 
by  oljects  of  scientific  research  or  some  other  powerful  induce¬ 
ment.” 

There  are  five  principal  valleys  aloDg  which  the  roads  run,  and 

commencing  from  the  west  these  comprise 
the  valley  of  the  Sdraswati,  the  western 
branch  of  the  Alaknanda  in  parganah  Painkhanda,  along  which 

1  Train’s  report.  3  Cal.  Rev.,  No.  35,  page  85,  *  These  have 

had  their  origin  either  in  the  distorted  impressions  of  the  weak-minded  traveller 
or  are  due  to  the  bodily  suffering  which  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  undoubtedly 
causes.  There  is  hardly  more  danger  in  crossing  the  worst  of  the  HimAlayan 
passes  mounted  oil  a  jubu  than  in  riding  to  the  top  of  Snowdon  or  the  Righi.  that 
is,  al^er  the  winter  snow  has  melted,  aud  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  the 
limes  usually  chosen  by  the  Hhotiyas  themselves. 
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runs  the  road  to  the  M£na  pass ;  the  western  Dhauli  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Alaknauda,  up  which  runs  the  roads  by  the  Niti  and 
Chor-hoti  passes;  the  Gori  in  parganah  Juhdr  leading  by  Milam 
to  the  Unta-dhura  and  Balchha  passes ;  the  Dhauli  in  Darina  by 
which  the  Neo-dhura  and  Kachh  passes  are  reached,  and  the 
Kuthi-Yankti  or  head- waters  of  the  Kali  in  By&us  leadiug  to  the 
passes  known  as  Lunpiya-lekh,  Mankshang-lekh,  and  Lipti-lekh. 
The  elevation  of  the  Mana  pass  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  17,890 
feet;  of  the  Niti  is  16,628;  of  the  Unta-dhura  is  17,590;  of  the 
Lunpiya-lekh  is  18,150,  and  of  the  Lipu-lekh  is  16,780  feet. 
The  mountain  chains  separating  these  valleys  are  in  themselves 
formidable,  and  in  many  cases  the  passes  over  them  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  than  those  leading  into  Tibet :  such  are  the 
Lebun-dhhra  and  Jhuling-Ydnkti  leading  from  the  valley  of  the 
Kuthi-Yankti  to  the  valley  of  the  Dhauli  and  having  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  18,900  feet ;  the  Phula-Yankti  pass  to  the  north  of  the 
Panchd-chuli  group  leading  from  Marcha  in  Ddrma  to  Ralam  in 
the  valley  of  the  torrent  of  the  same  name  and  thence  by  the  Bar- 
jikang-dhura  (15,400  feet)  to  Mapa  in  the  Gori  valley ;  the  Gyue- 
dhura  from  Sela  in  Darma  to  Kuthi  in  Byans,  and  the  Sobhula  and 
Balchha  routes  to  Munshiyari  in  Kumaon.  A  communication  be¬ 
tween  Maldri  on  the  Niti  route  and  Jainti  on  the  Milam  route 
exists  by  Girthi,  but  is  so  difficult  and  dangerous  as  seldom  to  be 
used.  All  the  valleys,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Gori,  are 
completely  open  and  passable  towards  the  south. 

It  is  desirable  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  character- 

.  istics  of  the  Bhotiya  tract  in  addition  to 

Physical  characters.  J 

those  already  noticed  before  writing  more 
particularly  of  the  sub-divisions  into  which  it  is  divided.  It  has 
already  been  staled  that  the  great  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  are  almost 
always  situate  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  belt  of  perpetual  snow  on 
great  transverse  ranges  which  run  down  from  the  water-parting  of 
the  chain.  Owing  to  this  structure  the  climate  and  vegetation, 
the  two  most  important  influences  as  regards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  are  entirely  different  in  the  Bhotiya  tracts  from  those 
which  we  find  at  similar  elevations  further  south.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  great  peaks  the  country  is  everywhere  within  the  influ- 
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enco  of  the  summer  and  the  winter  rains  of  India.  We  have  a 
damp  climate  and  a  luxurious  vegetation  up  to  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  descends  to  a  height  of 
15,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  we  pass  to  the  north 
of  the  great  peaks,  the  contrast  is  most  striking.1  Here  we  find  a 
dry  climate  almost  beyond  the  influence  of  the  periodical  rains  ; 
the  magnificent  vegetation  has  ceased,  and  as  we  proceed  north¬ 
wards  the  air  and  the  soil  become  constantly  drier  and  more  arid. 
The  fall  of  snow  as  well  as  of  rain  gradually  diminishes,  and  as 
we  approach  the  water-parting  of  the  chain,  the  northern  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  under  the  hostile  influence  of  the  climate,  recedes  to 
an  elevation  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  aea.  The  scenery  of  this  tract,  especially  in  its 
more  northern  portion,  is  generally  desolate  and  repelling  in  the 
extreme.  True  sublimity  can  hardly  exist  without  beauty,  and  of 
the  beautiful  there  is  almost  nothing  in  this  dismal  region.  Thore 
is  much  to  cause  wonder  and  astonishment  from  its  novelty,  but 
little  to  afford  delight.  Surveying  the  country  from  the  eminences 
which  rise  along  the  water-parting  line  a  few  thousand  feet  above 
the  passes,  we  look  over  the  elevated  plains  of  Tibet  stretching  far 
away  to  the  east  and  west  and  bounded  on  the  north  at  a  distance 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  by  another  range  of  mountains  running 
parallel  to  the  great  Himalaya.  The  scenery  here  is  not  without  a 
certain  savage  grandeur,  although  the  sublimity  which  we  often  find 
in  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  great  peaks  is  totally  wanting. 
The  utter  desolation  which,  when  it  lay  close  to  us,  was  only  hideous, 
is  here  softened  down  by  distance,  and  tho  broad  grassy  plain  cut 
through  by  stupendous  ravines  and  bounded  by  the  bare  brown 
hills  is  strange  and  wonderful.  But  to  the  traveller  who  can  look 
beyond  mere  external  forms  for  the  feelings  which  natural  objects 
can  inspire,  this  scene  possesses  a  true  and  an  extraordinary  sub¬ 
limity.  He  knows  that  the  plain  over  which  he  looks  is  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  ocean,  filled  with  the  vestiges  of  the  extinct  creations 
of  an  ancient  world,  still  preserving  almost  unchanged  the  level 
surface  although  by  unknown  forces  it  has  been  raised  up  sixteen 
thousand  feet  into  the  midst  of  the  snows  of  tho  Himalaya.8 

1  R.  Stracbey  “  On  the  snow-line  in  the  Himfilaya,”  passim. 

'  Cal.  Review  /.  c.,  p.  25  (Sir  J.  Stracbey). 
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The  lino  of  water-parting  itself  attains  an  elevation  of  from 

sixteen  to  twenty  thousand  feet,  while  the 
The  Himalaya.  ..  c  . 

Himalaya  or  groups  ot  snowy  peaks  of  great¬ 
est  elevation  lie  to  the  south  of  it  and  are  connected  with  it  by 
lateral  ridges.  Strictly  confining  ourselves  to  the  British  posses¬ 
sions,  we  find  on  the  extreme  west  the  water-parting  reoedes  as  far 
north  as  latitude  31°-5'  at  M6na,  sending  out  a  lateral  chain  to  the 
south  which  terminates  in  the  Ked&rn&th  and  Badrin&th  groups  in 
laditude  30°-47'  and  30°-44'.  The  boundary  ridge  then  takes  a 
bend  to  the  south-east  to  Kamet  in  30°-55'-13",  whence  it  sends  out 
a  second  lateral  chain  of  lofty  peaks,  the  base  of  which  extends  as 
far  as  Joshimath.  From  Kamet  the  ridge  recedes  to  the  Niti  pass 
in  latitude  30°-57'-59",  from  which  there  is  a  steady  decline  to  the 
south-east  as  far  as  the  Balohha  pass,  and  thence  nearly  due  south 
to  the  Lakhur-la  beyond  Unta-dhura  in  latitude  30°-33'.  From 
this  point  the  course  bends  slightly  to  the  south-east  to  the  Ralam 
range,  and  thence  nearly  due  east  by  the  Lunpiya-lekh  in  30°-29' 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Bydns  patti,  where  it  turns  suddenly 
south-south-east  to  the  Lipu  pass  in  SOMO'-SO",  the  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  of  British  Bhot.  To  the  east  of  the  Niti  pass  a  chain  attaining 
a  maximum  elevation  of  about  20,000  feet  is  given  off  to  the  south- 
south-east  separated  by  the  Girthi  valley  from  the  Kyungfir  range 
running  up  north-north- west  from  the  water-parting  ridge  and 
enclosing  between  them  and  the  boundary  ridge  a  less  elevated  tract 
(15,000  feet)  drained  by  the  Girthi  river.  Further  east  the  Unta- 
dhura  ridge  (17,800  feet)  runs  due  west,  connecting  the  group  of 
peaks  at  the  head  of  the  Milam  glacier  with  the  water-parting  ridge. 
These  again  aro  prolonged  to  the  west  in  the  Dunagiri  peak  over¬ 
hanging  the  Dhauli  valley,  while  a  ridge  running  due  south  connects 
them  with  the  great  mass  of  peaks  including  Nanda  Devi,  Trisiil 
and  Nanda  Ket  The  western  peak  of  Trisiil  lies  in  latitude 
30°-18'-43",  and  throws  out  a  ridge  to  the  west,  connecting  it  with 
the  Nandakioi  group.  To  the  east  of  the  Unta-dhura  comes  the  ridge 
separating  the  valleys  of  the  R&lam  and  the  Gori  rivers,  and  further 
east  a  chain  between  the  Gori  and  the  eastern  Dhauli,  culminating 
in  the  group  of  peaks  known  as  the  Pancha-chuli  and  extending 
as  far  as  the  Chhipula  peak  in  Ashot.  Between  Darma  and  Byans 
another  ohain  culminates  in  Yirgnnjang,  which  overlooks  the 
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Kali  river.  Thus  we  have  from  the  water-parting  separating  Bhot 
from  Tibet  a  series  of  great  lateral  chains  culminating  at  distances 
varying  from  twelvo  to  forty-two  minutes  of  latitude  in  groups  of 
snowy  peaks  and  having  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  (?,000  feet 
above  that  water-parting.  These  chains  have  a  direction  for  the  most 
part  from  north  to  southland  between  them  flow  the  great  rivers  in 
the  valleys  of  whioh  lie  the  villages  constituting  the  fiscal  sub-divi¬ 
sions  of  Bhot.  These  rivers  have  already  been  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  passes.  The  other  great  rivers  having  their 
Bourco  at  the  southern  base  of  the  snowy  range  all  lie  without  the 
tract  known  as  Bhot  with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned 
here,  such  as  the  Nanddkini,  Pindar,  Sarju,  and  Rdingauga.  Tho 
entire  drainage  of  Painkhanda  falls  into  the  Alaknanda,  tho  western 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  while  that  of  Juh&r  and  Byans  falls  into  the 
K&li  known  as  the  S&rda,  where  it  debouches  on  the  plains,  and  as 
the  Ghighra  or  Ghoghra  in  its  passage  through  Oudh  to  its  junction 
with  tho  Ganges  to  the  south  of  the  Ballia  district  in  these  Provinces. 
The  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  have  already  been  given.1 
We  may  here  notice  the  existence  of  hot  springs  throughout  the 
Himalaya.  The  temperature  is  found  nearly  the  same  throughout 
from  130°  to  138°  Fahr.  No  volcano  is  kuown  to  exist  and  no 
traces  of  igneous  action  are  visible,  though  the  natives  assert  that 
something  of  the  kind  exists  on  the  Nanda  Devi  peak,  and  bear 
unanimous  testimony  to  the  occasional  appearance  of  smoke  on  its 
summit.  This  is  attributed  by  them  to  the  aotual  presence  of  the 
deity  and  has  accordingly  invested  this  peak  with  particular 
6anctity,  but  is  more  probably  due  to  the  snow  being  blown  about 
by  the  wind.  Altogether,  though  the  Bhotiya  Mah&ls  form  compa¬ 
ratively  but  a  small  portion  of  the  great  Himklaya,  they  yield  to 
none  in  interest.  In  ruggedness  of  feature  they  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  inhabited  tract,  and  such  is  the  irregular  and  confused 
appearance  which  the  endless  ramifications  of  the  mountains  present 
that  it  is  the  lino  of  river-valleys  alone  that  enable  us  to  find  a  clue 
to  their  arrangement,  and  it  is  precisely  along  these  valleys  that  the 
Bhotiya  villages  lie. 

1  Vol.  I.,  page  J77.  See  also  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Trigonometrical 
buryey  given  iu  J.  A.  S.  Ben,  XXXI.,  45,  <#.  Stfachcy  gives  for  Kauict  latitude 
30  -66  -20"  longitudc-79-037'-55"  ;  height  25,500  (G.  T.  S.  25,443). 
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Painkhanda.1-- The  parganah  of  Painkhanda  in  British  Garh- 
wal  consists  of  two  sub-divisions  or  pattis,  the  Malla  or  upper,  and 
Talla  or  lower.  Malla  Painkhanda  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tibet  on  the  east  by  Tibet  and  Kumaon,  on  the  west  by  the  Tihri 

State,  and  on  the  south  by  Nagpur  and  Talla 

Boundaries. 

Painkhanda  in  Garhwtil  and  Malla  Julmr 
in  Kumaon.  Talla  Painkhanda  is  separated  from  the  Malla  Patti 
on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  somewhat  arbitrarily  from  the 
Dunagiri  peak  through  Saraangwenta  across  the  Dhauli  river,  and 
thcnoe  north-west  up  the  torrent  of  that  name  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  range  separating  the  Dhauli  from  the  Stiraswati, 
and  south-west  again  between  Qh4t  and  Vishnupray&g,  whence  it 
meets  further  west  the  Urgam  boundary  above  Th&in.  Malla  Ndg- 
pur  forms  the  western  boundary  and  Kumaon  the  eastern  boundary. 
The  southern  boundary,  conterminous  with  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Bhotiya  tract  as  now  recognised,  consists  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  western  slope  of  Nanda  Devi  south-west  to  Trig  til,  thence 
north-west  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Nand6k  peaks,  and 
along  the  water-parting  line  between  the  Biri-Ganga  and  the  feeders 
of  the  Dhauli  to  Salighat  near  Pana  on  the  road  between  Ramui 
and  Joshimath,  whence  it  follows  the  Garur-Ganga  to  Pakhi,  three 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Pipalkoti  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alak- 
nauda  river. 

The  natural  divisions  of  Painkhanda  are  five  the  valley  of  the 
YTishnuganga,  the  valley  of  the  western  Dhauli,  the  valley  of  the 
Girthi  river,  the  valley  of  the  Rini,  Rindi  or  Rishiganga,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  and  the  tract  around  Joshimath  forming  the 
winter  quarters  of  tho  Bhotiyas.  The  valley  of  the  Saraswati 
The  Mana  or  Vishnu-  *s  bounded  on  tho  west  by  the  snowy  chain 
ganga  valley.  separating  it  from  tho  head-waters  of  the 

Jahnavi,  a  feeder  of  the  Bhagirathi,  the  western  branch  of  tho 
Ganges  and  ending  in  the  south  in  the  great  mass  of  tho  Badriitiith 
peaks,  including  Badrinfith,  Chaukhamba  and  Nalikunta.  On  tho 
north  is  the  ridge  pierced  by  the  Maua  pass  and  on  the  east  a 
chain  of  snowy  peaks  extending  from  near  Joshimath  to  the 
northern  ridge  where  it  culminates  in  Kumot.  The  Saraswati  on 
1  The  origin  of  the  name  is  given  in  Gazetteer,  XI.,  784, 
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either  side  receives  numerous  torrents  rising  in  the  glaciers  that 
liue  its  courso  and  bears  the  same  name  as  far  as  M&na,  where 
it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Vishnuganga,  having  its 
source  in  three  immense  glaciers  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Chau- 
khamba  and  Ndlik6nta  peaks.  Henco  the  united  rivers  are  known 
as  the  Visbnuganga  (or  commonly  Bishnuganga)  to  its  junction 
with  the  Dhauli  at  Vishnuprayag,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Alak- 
nanda  to  its  junction  with  the  Bhagirathi  at  Deoprayag,  when  the 
united  streams  are  henceforward  known  as  the  Ganges.  The 
Yishnuganga  being  more  sacred  than  the  S&raswati  gives  its  name 
to  the  latter  stream  though  it  itself  has  a  smaller  volume  and  a 
shorter  course,  and  frequently  the  name  Alaknanda  is  given  to 
both,  above  and  below  their  junction,  to  Vishnupray&g,  where 
they  join  the  Dhauli ;  and  from  their  sacred  character  are  looked 
upon  as  the  superior  stream,  though  inferior  in  length  and  volumo 
to  the  Dhauli.  To  avoid  confusion  we  shall  always  speak  of  the 
united  Sdraswati  and  Vishnuganga  as  the  Yishnuganga.  A  full 
description  of  the  valley  will  be  found  under  mAna  The  road 
to  Hundes  lies  through  the  valley  of  the  Saraswati  and  generally 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  last  and  principal  village  is 
M&na  immediately  above  the  junction  with  the  Vishnuganga  on  the 
left  bank,  and  about  two  miles  further  south  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  united  stream  stands  the  temple  of  Badrinath.  Laden  sheep  and 
goats  ordinarily  cross  the  pass  in  five  to  six  days  from  Mana,  but 
unencumbered  travellers  and  cattle  can  accomplish  the  distance, 
which  probably  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles,  in  three  or  four 
days.1  A  species  of  buck-wheat  ( Fagopgrum  tataricum ,  Gaertn., 
is  cultivated  between  Mana  and  Badrin&th,  and  but  very  little  of 
any  other  grain,  for  like  all  the  other  Bhotiyas  the  people  of  Mana 
take  no  great  trouble  with  their  fields. 

The  Niti  valley,  as  the  valley  of  the  western  Dhauli  is  popularly 

,  called,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  rango 

Jne  Niti  valley.  ,  .  .......  ° 

already  mentioned  as  dividing  it  irom  tno 

Mana  valley ;  on  the  north  by  a  continuation  of  the  water-parting 

ridge  separating  the  Himalaya  from  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  pierced 

by  the  Niti,  Tunzum-la  or  Chor-hoti  and  the  Sbelshel  passes;  on 

‘The  marches  lor  sheep  arc  Mus£paoi,  Gastoli,  Clifimirfio,  Tfirui  or  Tsra  and  Pot*. 
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the  east  a  spur  of  snowy  peaks  runs  south-south-oast  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  tho  dividing  ridge  and  separated  by  the  valley  of  the 
Girthi  river  from  the  Kyung&r  range  to  the  north  of  parganak 
Julnir  running  north-north-west  from  the  dividing  range  which  here 
takes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  sonth  before  continuing  its  direction 
due  west  to  east.  On  the  right  bank,  the  Dhauli  receives  several 
glacier  streams,  including  tho  Gancshganga,  Raikhanda  GarosAli, 
and  Kosa.  On  the  left  bank,  tho  most  important  are  the  Girthi 
rivor,  which  joints  it  near  Malari,  the  Dunagiri  and  Tolma  streams 
and  the  Rinigauga,  w'hich  it  receives  at  Riudi. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  the  valley  is  reached  from  the 
south  ;  one  follows  the  left  bank  of  tho  Alaknanda  by  Karnprayag, 
Hilang  and  Joshimath,  the  othor  crosses  the  country  by  Lohba, 
N&rAyanbngr,  Ghat,  R&tnni  and  P&na.  The  first  is  that  most 
generally  followed.  From  Hilang  the  first  march  leads  to  Tapu- 
ban  (13  m.  3  f.  2  p.):  passing  by  Joshimath  (4  m.  1  f.  5  p.);  thence 
to  the  Raigaonand  Kuncha  rivulets  tolerably  level  (2  m.  2  f.  16  p.) ; 
next,  slightly  undulating,  the  road  crosses  the  Chaurming  and 
Dh&nk  rivulets  (3  m.  2  f.  14  p.)  and  reaches  the  encamping  ground 
at  Tapuban  in  a  large  flat  bend  of  the  Dhauli.  Hence  to  Samang- 
wenta  or  Suraitota  (10  m.  5  f.  32  p.)  by  tho  Umyani  and  Kanu 
rivulets  (2  m.  6  f.  39  p.),  beyond  which  the  old  road  is  merely  a 
sheep  track,  very  rocky,  steep,  and  bad  ;  but  the  new  road  is  excellent 
and  passable  for  horses.  The  Rini  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
and  the  Tolma  stream  by  a  sdnga  to  Samangwenta  (7  m.  6  f.  33  p. ) 
at  an  elevation  of  7,300  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  next  stage 
is  Jhelum  above  the  Garpak  stream  (10  m.  2  f.  24  p.)  Tbo  road 
here  first  crosses  the  Dhauli  by  the  Ddmsanga  bridge  and  thence 
over  tho  Wada-gath  and  G&di  rivulets,  recros^es  the  Dhauli  at 
GAdisanga  and  again  crosses  at  Chunck  (3  m.  5  f.  17  p.)  From 
Chunch  tho  road  keeps  to  the  same  bank  as  far  as  MailsAnga 
(3  m.  3  f.  15  p.),  where  it  cresses  to  Khaula,  the  fifth  bridge,  whence 
an  ascent  leads  to  Jhelum  (2  m.  6  f.  31  p.)  From  Jhelum  (9,301 
feet)  to  Pangti  and  Bhabkund,  where  the  Dhauli  is  again  crossed 
(2  m.  4  f.),  the  road  passes  over  the  Bhujgara  and  Malari  rivulets  to 
Malari  (3  m,  2  f,  29  p.)  at  an  elevation  of  10,014  feet.  HcnCe  it 
again  crosses  by  tho  Burans* sdnga  near  Kurkuti  (1  m.  4  f,  3  p.),  and 
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passes  along  tho  right  bank  to  Pharkiya  (5  m.  6  f.  14  p.)  From 
Pharkiya  the  Dumpbo  bridge  below  Bampa  (1  m.  5  f.  12  p.)  and 
Gams&li  ( 1  f.  2  p.)  are  reached.  Beyond  Gams&li  the  Dhauli  is  crossed 
by  the  Biilt&g  bridge  to  the  Jhanti-gath  (l  m.  6  f.  3  p,)  where  the 
route  by  Chor-hoti  and  also  by  Mdrch&k  to  the  Shclshel  pass  brandi¬ 
es  of)'.  Tho  main  road  passes  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Dhauli  to 
Niti,  tho  last  village  in  the  valley  (11,600  feet).  Thenco  the  on- 
camping  grounds  are  Kharbasiya  (13,655  feet),  three  matches  from 
Jhelum,  and  Kyunlung  (14,708  feet),  from  which  it  is  only  one 
march  across  the  paBS  to  tho  Hundes  side 


From  Jbdnti-gath  by  the  Chor-hoti  pass  tho  first  encamping 
ground  is  Hduiyakhark  (13,500  feet),  and  thence  by  Chor-hoti 
(18,300  feet)  to  Rimkim  (14,250  feet);  -again  a  route  passes  through 
the  M&lch&k  pass  (18,600)  feet  to  Hoti  (15,000)  beyond  Rimkim, 
and  from  these  places  it  is  only  one  march  across  the  Tun-zum-la 
or  Ting-jung-la  (16,350  feet)  and  Shelsbel  (16,390  feet)  passes  into 
Tibet.  As  far  northwards  as  Niti  the  valley  is  cultivable  and  in¬ 
habited  from  June  until  October ;  but  in  no  village  is  there  moro 
than  one  harvest,  consisting  of  barley,  buck-wheat,  phaphar ,  and  tur¬ 
nips,  and  sometimes  these  are  not  gathered  owing  to  premature  falls 
of  snow  in  October.  The  villages  of  Malar i  and  Gamsali  especially 
raise  large  quantities  of  grain.  The  Bhotiyas  of  Niti  though  not 
so  wealthy  as  those  of  Juhdr  are  still,  however,  better  off  than  their 
brethren  of  Mana  and  are  prosperous  in  their  way.  tl  The  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  real  Bhotiya  village,”  writes  Traill,  “  may  be  estimated  as 
great  or  small  in  nearly  exaot  proportion  to  its  vicinity  to  or  dis¬ 
tance  from  tho  snow  ;  in  other  words,  its  prosperity  corresponds  to 
the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  cultivation  ;  for  the  more  daringly  these  latter  evils 
are  encouutered,  that  is,  the  nearer  the  village  is  to  the  Tibetan 
frontier  the  greater  are  its  trading  advantages.”  (See  MalaRI,  Gam- 
SAli) 


Tho  uninhabited  tract  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Girthi 

river,  and  its  tributaries  to  the  north  of  the 
Girthi  river  valley.  ,  ,  - 

Unta-dhura  ridge,  the  northern  boundary  of 

Malla  Juhar  in  Kumaon,  forms  the  third  natural  sub-division  of 

Painkhanda,  to  which  it  was  transferred  in  1861.  This  elevated  region 
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is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Kyungfir  range  running  norlh-weBt 
from  the  dividing  ridge,  and  crossed  near  Jainti  (13,000  feet)  at  a 
ghat  having  an  elevation  of  17,700  feet  on  the  route  between  the  Unta- 
dhura  and  Balchha  passes.  The  stages  beyond  the  ghat  are  Kyun- 
gar  (17,000  feet),  Laptel  or  Laphkhel  (13,990  feet),  and  Sangcha 
(14,110  feet',  whence  it  is  one  day’s  march  across  the  Balchha  pass. 
From  Laphkhel  a  rough  and  difficult  road  leads  by  Tsojan  (15,750 
feet)  to  the  Shelshel  pass  into  Sh6k  of  Tibet.  The  south-western 
corner  of  this  tract  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  snowy  peaks,  to  the 
east  of  which  lies  the  immense  glacier  forming  the  source  of  tho 
western  branch  of  the  Gori  river. 

The  chasms  through  which  the  Rlnfganga  or  Bishiganga,  and 

the  glacier  streams  which  form  its  tributaries, 
The  Riniganga.  6  .  , 

now,  are  situate  amid  perhaps  the  most 

savage  and  desolate  tract  in  tho  Himalaya  consisting  of  one  mass 
of,  for  the  most  part,  bare  snow-covered  rock,  broken  into  mighty 
precipices  by  the  numerous  streams  that  pour  down  from  tho  west¬ 
ern  sides  of  Nanda  Devi  on  the  east,  the  northern  face  of  Trisul 
and  the  NandAk  groups  on  the  south,  and  the  southern  slopes  of 
Dunagiri  on  the  north.  All  these  mountains  are  over  22,000  feet 
high,  and  Nanda  Devi  exceeds  25,000  feet.  The  bed  of  tho  river 
has  never  been  explored  for  more  than  six  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Dhauli,  where  it  comes  down  more  like  a  waterfall,  whilo 
the  cliffs  on  either  side  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  in 
somo  places  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  entire  tract  as  may  bo 
supposed  is  devoid  of  villages,  and  only  in  a  few  places  during  tho 
rainy  months  is  used  as  a  pasture-ground  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  fifth  tract  comprises  the  villages  around  Joshimath  which 

are  situate  in  comparatively  open  valleys 
Fifth  tract.  .  *  .  ,  ... 

and  gently  sloping  hills  fairly  wooded  witn 

chlr  (Finns  longifolia).  Joshimath  itself  attains  to  the  dignity  of  a 

town  in  the  hills  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  winter 

residence  of  the  Badrm6th  establishment  and  of  the  Bhotiyas  from 

Mana  and  Niti,  whom  the  rigor  of  the  season  compels  to  migrate  to 

milder  regions,  and  who  are  the  chief  purchasers  of  the  grain  grown 

by  the  villagers,  and  of  the  carrier-sheep  bred  by  them  among  the 

magnificcut  pasture-grounds  of  the  ranges  which  crown  their 
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villages,  and  stretch  upwards  to  the  roots  of  the  snowy  peaks.  Some 
of  tbo  villages  in  this  neighbourhood  are  so  situated  as  to  afford  to 
their  owners  groat  facilities  as  hunters,  and  formerly  the  people 
derived  a  good  profit  from  tho  sale  of  hawks  which  they  captured  in 
their  eyries,  and  of  musk  pods  extracted  from  the  musk  deer  which 
they  bunted  down  by  their  dogs.  Baz-blna  (hawk’s-musk)  was 
a  regular  item  of  revenue  taken  in  kind  under  the  native  Govern- 
ments.  The  musk-deer  is  now,  however,  nearly  exterminated  and 
hawks  aro  little  sought  after.  Talla  Painkhanda  is  the  tract  which 
the  late  Mr.  Moorcroft  talked  of  renting  from  Government,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  himself  in  the  best  position  for  profiting  by 
the  trado  in  shawl  wool  after  bis  return  from  Tibet. 

Juhdr ,  or  Jiodr.—  The  parganah  of  Juhar  in  Bhot  of  Kumaun 
up  to  the  recent  settlement  in  1872  was  divided  into  the  Malla  and 
Talla  pattis  or  upper  and  lower  Juhar.  Since  then  tho  Talla  patti 
has  been  divided  into  pattis  Goriphat  and  Tall&dcs.  The  Malla 
patti  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Painkhanda  Talla,  and  on  the  north 
by  Painkhanda  Malla  of  Garhw&l,  on  the  east  by  Hundes  and  the 
lateral  chain  culminating  in  the  Pancha-chuli  group  separating  it 
from  D&rma,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Goriphfct  patti,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  western  slope  of 
the  Pancha-chuli  group  by  Dh&nsi  to  Palon  on  the  left  bank  of 
tho  Gori  river,  and  thence  north-west  to  the  source  of  the  Bagdw6r 
torrent.  Goriphat  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  this  line ;  on  the 
south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Chhipula  peak 
nearly  due  west  to  the  rango  separating  it  from  Askot  Malla  of 
parganah  Askot  and  the  Diudihat  patti  of  Sira  ;  on  the  east  by 
Darina  Malla  and  Talla,  and  on  the  west  by  Tallades.  The  Tal la¬ 
des  patti  is  bounded  od  the  north  by  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Nandakot  Peak,  on  the  west  by  Malla  Daupur,  on  the  east  by 
Goriphat,  and  on  the  south  by  patti  Mali  of  parganah  Sira.  There 
are  but  fourteen*  villages  in  the  upper  patti,  all  situate  at  elevations 
exoeeding  ten  thousand  feet  to  the  north  of  the  great  snowy  peaks, 
and  between  them  and  tho  line  of  water-parting  which  forms  the 
boundary  towards  Tibet.  The  winter  residences  of  the  Bhotiyas  aro 

*Bilju,  BOrphu,  Ganaghnr,  KhilaucTi,  Laipa,  Lwal,  Maps,  Milam,  Martoli,  Ka- 
lam,  Rilkoi,  Tula,  and  buuidu. 
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chiefly  in  Goriphat,  wllero  tho  fino  slope  of  the  Kdlamundi  range  as 
fur  as  the  Gori  river  is  occupied  by  the  villages  of  Surhing,  Gorpfila, 
l)arfiti,and  Darkot,  which  together  form  tho  tract  known  as  Muushi- 
y&ri,  tho  principal  trado  dcpOt  between  the  passes  and  Bagcswar, 
These  villages,  such  as  Tejam  in  Juhdr  and  Lohathal  in  Gangoli,  are 
remarkably  good  and  contain  somo  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  distriot. 
The  Bhotiyas  have  succeeded  in  obtainiug  a  large  proprietary  share  in 
the  villages,  and  even  in  other  parts  lower  down  in  the  patti,  and  the 
older  Khasiya  residents  have  in  some  measure  become  dependent  on 
them  for  a  livelihood.  Except  in  a  few  of  the  more  elevated  villages 
lying  close  to  tho  snowy  peaks  here,  too,  the  people  are  able  to  collect 
two  harvests  from  the  soil  in  a  year.  Three  local  pattis,  Barukueni, 
Barupoti.  and  Tallades,  were  included1  in  Talla  Juhdr  by  tho  former 
governments  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bhotiyas 
during  the  winter  months  and  still  belong  to  it,  and  in  1821  were 
included  with  the  Ddrma  pargauah  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juh6r 
patwari,  whoso  pay  on  this  account  was  raised  from  five  to  eight 
rupees  a  month ! 

Tho  ridge  on  which  the  Unta-dhura  pass  into  Hundes  is  situate 
forms  tho  water-parting  between  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Gori  and 
the  eastern  tributaries  of  tho  Girthi  in  Malla  Painkhanda  of  Garw&l. 
These  drain  an  elevated  tract  devoid  of  human  habitations,  and  only 
used  by  Bhotiyas  travelling  to  tho  Balchha  and  Shelshel  passes  into 
Hundes,  and  occasionally  by  the  difficult  route  of  tho  Girthi  lead 
mines  to  Malari  in  the  Niti  valley.  South  of  the  Unta-dhura  pass 
rises  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Gori,  whose  head  waters  are 
principally  fed  from  glaciers  lying  at  each  side  of  tho  Bhotiya  road 
to  that  pass.  The  western  branch  rises  in  the  groat  glacier  lying 
to  the  north-west  of  Milam,  and  both  unite  below  Milam  to  form 
tho  Gori.  Glacier  streams  descend  from  Nanda  Dovi  and  the 
Laspa  torrent  from  Nandakot  and  join  the  Gori  on  the  right  bank. 
On  the  left  bank,  the  most  considerable  feeder  is  the  Ralarn  rivor> 
which  rushing  between  the  Hansaling  (18,100  feet)  and  Dh&nsi 
(1 8,200  feet)  peaks  joins  it  below  Bagdwar.  The  Gori  thence  conti¬ 
nues  on  a  south-south-easterly  course  until  it  falls  into  the  K61i  river 
near  Askot.  The  routo  to  the  Juhftr  Patti  lies  up  the  valley  of  the 

‘To  Board,  25th  April,  1821  ;  in  Tallfcdcs  they  were  first  lessees  and  eventually 
became  proprietors  in  places. 
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Sarju  by  Bdgeswar,  thence  ono  road  branches  off  from  Kapkot  by 
Rumdri  on  tho  eastern  RAmganga  across  the  Kalamundi  range  to 
Siirhing  and  Lilam,  while  another  branches  off  from  Kkuti  in  the 
Pindar  valley,  Grossing  the  Sarju  at  Jhuni,  and  tho  Kalamundi 
range  by  the  Rur-khan  joins  the  other  road  near  Surhing. 


Untd-dhtirft  Pssb. 


The  Balchha  Pass  was  visited  from  Unta-dhhra  by  Weller1 

in  1843,  who  records  that  ho  left  the  UntA- 
dhura  Pass  at  the  end  of  May,  and  descend¬ 
ed  over  snow-beds  to  the  Lanka  stream,  which  ho  crossed  to  tho 
left  with  a  course  duo  north.  Thenco  over  a  bad  road  to  Topi- 
dunga,  a  small  level  spot  near  the  river  which  here  joined  by  tho 
Dol  torrent  turns  to  tho  west  with  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  aud 
a  width  of  about  twenty  feet.  Tho  Dol  rises  in  a  glaoier  on  the 
western  face  of  the  Kingri-bingri  range,  and  after  its  confluence 
with  the  Lanka  joins  the  Torgar  to  form  the  Girthi  river  (g.  i\). 
From  Topi-dunga  a  steep  ascent  called  the  Kalamattiya-charh&i, 
from  its  being  covered  with  dark  stones  and  a  black  crumbling 
slate,  leads  to  the  crest  of  the  Kyuogar-ghat,  whence  a  limited 
view  of  the  Tibetan  table-land  is  obtained.  Thence  a  descent  leads 
to  Ghiddmu  halting  place  (13,520  feet),  a  small  level  spot  on  the 
right  bank  of  a  stream  flowing  north  ;  thence  to  a  second  halting- 
place  called  Laphkhel  or  Laptel  (13,990  feet).  About  a  mile  below, 
the  Chidamu  stream  is  joined  by  the  Kiogar  from  the  north 
which  makes  its  way  through  a  elefe  in  the  hill,  tho  sides  of 
which  are  many  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Ammonites 
and  belemnites  are  found  in  groat  numbers  in  this  locality. 
Hence  the  path  leads  over  a  series  of  gentle  undulations  which 
extend  for  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side.  Then,  crossing 
a  stream  at  Sangcha  (15,50  feot)  tho  summit  of  the  Balchha  pass 
is  reaohed  on  tho  fourth  day  from  Unta-dhura.  See  Balceiqa. 


In  all  the  passes,  but  especially  in  Juhdr  tije  tract  between  tho 
village  nearest  to  the  pass  and  the  pass  itself  is  very  rugged,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  rocky  in  appearance,  whilst  the  villages  themselves  are 
situate  in  comparatively  open  ground.  Again  tho  tract  immediately 
below  the  inhabited  part  of  the  valley,  or  where  the  river  breaks 
through  or  flanks  the  highest  chain,  and  enters  the  region  of  forest 


* J.  A.  S.  Ben.  1843,  p.  »6- 
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vegetation,  is  characterized  by  scenery  of  tho  most  beautiful,  but 
stupendous  character, — snow  beds,  precipices,  and  waterfalls,  ren¬ 
dering  the  descent  by  the  river  side  into  the  lower  regions  appa¬ 
rently  impossible. 

Darina — The  parganah  of  Darma  has  always  been  divided 
into  three  pattis,  Darma,  By&ns,  and  Chaudans.  At  tho  settlement 
in  1872  the  Darma  Patti  was  further  subdivided  into  the  Malla 
and  Talla  or  upper  and  lower  pattis.  D&rma  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hundes;  on  the  west  by  the  chain  containing  the  Panclia- 
chuli  group  and  tho  Ghhipula  peak ;  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  latter  peak  due  east  to  the  K&ll  river,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  chain  culminating  in  Yirgnajung  (20,264  feet)  separating 
it  from  the  By&ns  valley  and  Patti  Chaudans.  The  boundary 
between  the  Mall&  and  Talld  pattis  runs  along  the  ridge  stretching 
north-east  from  the  Chhipula  peak  to  Tejam  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dbauli  river.  The  Darma  Patti  occupies  both  banks  of 

the  Eastern  Dhauli  as  far  as  the  western 

Darma. 

spurs  of  Yirgnajung  whence  it  is  confined  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  K61i.  Darma  is 
approached  from  Barmdeo  by  Lohughdt,  Pithoragarh  and  Askot ; 
from  Almora  by  Pithoragarh  and  Askot,  and  from  Bagcswar  by  Thai 
and  Askot.  From  Askot  the  stages  are  Baluwakot,  Dh&rchdla. 
both  very  hot,  and  Ehela  or  Saydlpanth,  the  first  important  village 
in  D6rma.  Ivhela  comprises  a  large  extent  of  terraced  ground 
fo/med  out  of  a  huge  hill  side  that  rises  in  a  steep  uniform  slope 
for  several  thousand  feet  above  the  confluence  of  the  Dhauli  or 
Darma-Yankti  with  the  Kali.  The  houses  and  huts  are  few  and 
mean.  Khela  has  an  elevation  of  4,750  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  about  800  feet  above  the  confluence  of  the  rivers.  The 
Khela  river  forming  the  boundary  between  Talla  Darmti  and 
Askot  has  an  elevation  of  3,794  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Kali.  From  Khela  the  route  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dhauli  to  Baun  (y.  v.)  and  Khimling.  Talla  Darma,  or  tho  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  is  more  open  and  resembles  the  lowor  portions  of 
the  other  Bliot  parganahs  as  far  as  Sobhula,  where  the  Malla  Patti 
commences.  Above  this,  the  valley  has  quite  a  Bhotiya  character, 
rising  gradually  as  a  rule,  and  in  some  places  somewhat  abruptly, 
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until  at  Baun  an  elevation  of  11,600  feet  is  attained.  The  passes  of 
the  Darina  valley  iuto  Hundes  aro  reached  by  Dawa  and  are  known 
as  the  Kachh-lekh  and  Neo-lekh  or  Dhdra.  There  is  also  an  inter- 
Ilimulayan  pass  to  Ralam  in  Juhkr  by  the  Phula-Yankti  from  Sipu 
on  the  Lissar  torrent  and  to  Bydns  by  the  Lebun-dbdra  from 
Khimling.  These  like  all  the  passes  running  east  and  west  are 
only  open  for  a  few  days  during  the  year.  The  Darma  Bhotiyas 
are  the  poorest  and  most  badly  off  of  all  the  Bhotiyas,  and  owing 
to  a  murrain  which  swept  off  nearly  all  their  cattle  in  1846,  and 
losses  from.avalanches  on  their  villages  and  roads  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
tracted  nature  of  their  valley,  they  have  not  even  yet  been  able  to 
liquidate  the  debts  that  they  were  obliged  to  contract  with  their 
agents  at  Almoca  and  Barmdeo.  During  the  winter  they  descend 
to  Askot.,  Pithoragarh,  and  Barmdeo,  and  can  therefore  collect  but 
one  crop  iu  Darma  and  Byans  ;  in  Chaudans,  however,  two  crops 
are  gathered  in  favourable  seasons. 

Chaudans  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Darm&;  on  the 

north-east  by  Byans  and  on  the  south-east 
and  south  by  tlio  Kali  river.  It  comprises 
the  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dhauli  river  from  opposite  Baun- 
ling  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kali,  and  the  tract  lying  along  the 
southern  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  chain  containing  the  peak 
of  Yirgnajung  to  the  banks  of  the  Kali.  It  is  altogether  only  about 
twelve  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  eight  miles  broad.  Tho 
road  from  Khela  in  Darma  passes  by  Sosa  under  Titajakot  to  Bung- 
bung  (7,500  feet  high)  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Titalakot, 
crossing  the  Uholing  pass  (10,000  feet),  wnich  is  thickly  clothed 
With  forests  of  horse-chestnut  that  here  attain  a  large  size.  Henco 
the  road  passes  on  to  GAla  less  then  two  miles  distant.  Near  GAIa 
the  Nirpfiniya-dhdra  or  pass  is  crossed,  to  the  east  of  which  glimpses 
of  the  snowy  ridges  called  Namjang  (18,500  feet)  aud  Lingam 
are  obtained.  These  are  inferior  spurs  of  tho  great  mountain  Api 
(22,799  feet )  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  K&li.  The  uame 
Nirpaniya  is  given  from  the  absence  of  water,  but  the  proper  name 
of  the  ridge  appears  to  be  Gala.  The  eastern  extremity  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  road  is  divided  by  two  shallow-  ravines  into  three  minor 
^ges,  the  first  from  Chaud  aiis  called  the  Yirgnacbim  ;  the  second 
Birdong,  whence  there  is  a  good  yiewr  iuto  the  valley  of  the  Kali  »p  to 
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Budhi,  and  the  third  Tiyuugwe-biniyak  which  is  the  boundary 
between  ChaudAnsand  Byans.  These  differ  little  in  height,  and  may 
be  about  10,500  feet  abeve  the  sea.  Frojn  the  Nirpfiniya  pass,  a 
descent  of  about  300  feet  leads  to  Golam-16  (8,000  feet)  about  five 
miles  from  G61a.  It  is  a  mere  encamping  ground  marked  by  a 
large  gneiss  rock  overhanging  the  confluence  of  the  N&jangar  and 
the  Kali  which  is  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  below,  the  declivity 
between  being  almost  precipitous.  Beyond  this  the  Kali  is  reduced 
to  a  gigantic  ravine.  From  Golam-la  the  path  continues  often  in  steps 
and  rathor  precipitously  around  the  shoulder  of  Pommayar,  a  baso- 
spur  from  Yirgnajung  and  thence  descends  and  crosses  the  Mal- 
pagar  torrent,  and  ascending  the  side  of  Chautirang  again  descends 
to  the  bed  of  tho  Kali  at  Lamari  (8,000  feet).  From  Lamari  the 
path  ascends  a  little  and  continues  along  under  Yirtashin  crossing 
the  Taktigar  and  Palangar  to  Budhi,  the  first  village  of  Patti 
Byans. 

Patli  Byans  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  dividing  ridge 

between  Hundes  and  Bhot;  on  the  east  by 
Bya09'  the  same  ridge  which  hero  suddenly  takes  a 

bend  to  tho  south-south-east  and  by  the  Kali  river  which  separates 
it  from  Nep&l  ;  on  the  west  by  the  lateral  chain  culminating  in 
Yirgnajung  and  Patti  Chaudansand  on  the  south  by  the  Kftli  river. 
This  is  the  most  eastern  sub-division  of  Bhot  containing  tho  val¬ 
leys  of  tho  Kuthi-Yfcnkti  and  the  Kali  which  form  respectively 
the  approaches  to  the  three  Byans  passos  into  Hundes,  the  Luupiya 
and  Mankshang-lokhs  on  the  we9t  and  the  Lipu-lekh,  Dhura  or 
Than  on  the  east,  tho  latter  leads  to  Taklakot  in  the  Purang  valley, 
and  is  by  far  the  easiest  of  all  the  passes.  In  the  glen  of  the  Tinker 
river  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kdli  are  a  few  Bhotiya  villages  sub¬ 
ject  to  Nepal  which  are  completely  isolated  by  snowy  peaks  on  the 
east  and  south  from  Nepal,  and  are  altogether,  except  politically,  a 
portion  of  Byaus.  Up  to  the  Gorkhali  conquest  of  Kumaon,  Byans 
belonged  to  Juinla  of  Nepal  aud  was  annexed  through  the  Rajbar 
of  Askot  to  Kumaon  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century. 


The  approaches  to  Byans  are  the  same  as  those  given  for  D&rma. 

From  Khela  of  Darina  the  road  continues 
Itinerary.  B  ... 

along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kali  to  Budhi, 

a  O 

the  first  and  only  sub*alpine  village  of  Byans  situated  at  an  eleva- 
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tiou  of  9,070  feot  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  P&langar  stream  above  its  confluence  with  the  Kali.  Imme¬ 
diately  above  Budhi  a  steep  ridgo  advances  from  tho  mountain 
side  on  the  north-west  and  extends  across  the  valley,  leaving  but 
a  narrow  passage  for  the  river.  The  summit  of  Chetu-binayak  is 
then  reached  after  an  ascent  of  about  1,750  feot  by  an  easy  path 
and  thence  the  entrance  into  upper  By&ns.1 


The  first  village  in  upper  Bykns  is  Garbiya  or  Garbiyang  (10,320 

feet),  close  to  theK&li  river.  Tho  houses  here 
Upper  Byans.  aro  two  stories  high  quaintly  and  closely 

6tudded  with  poles  erected  for  ornament  or  most  probably  from 
some  superstitious  motive.  A  little  beyond  stand  the  remains  of  the 
village  of  Chhindu,  the  rest  of  which  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
river.  The  base  of  this  valley  is  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  old 


alluvium  and  d<?bris  from  the  surrounding  mountain  sides  in  strata 
of  considerable  aggregate  thickness  and  loose  consistency,  through 
which  the  river  appears  to  have  cut  its  present  channel,  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  below  the  site  of  the  present  villages,  and  to  the 
great  danger  of  those  which  are  too  near  its  bank.  The  Chetu  hill 
above  Budhi  is  in  fact  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  elevated  bed 


of  detritus,  forming  to  the  south  an  acclivity  of  200  feet  or  more  in 
vertical  height ;  to  the  east  and  north-east  where  tho  river  breaks 
through  it  appears  in  cliffs  and  landslips  many  hundred  feet 
high. 


From  Garbiya  the  path  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  river  and 

crosses  by  a  bridge  a  litllo  above  the  cou- 
Changru.  J  ° 

fluence  of  the  Tinkhar,  a  large  stream  not 

much  inferior  to  tho  main  body  of  the  Kali  coming  in  two  branches 

from  the  east  and  north-east.  A  little  above  the  bridge  and  on  the 

top  of  a  steep  bank,  is  the  village  of  Changru  (9,900  feet).  The 

Rfdi  now  turns  abruptly  to  the  north-west  through  a  steep  rocky 

mountain  defile,  whilst  the  path  follows  the  left  bank  to  Gungi 

(10,310  feet)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kuthi  valley.  From  this  valley 

there  are  two  passes  to  Rakas  Tal,  the  Lunpiya,  and  Mangshang, 

which  are  considered  not  more  difficult  than  the  Lipu  pass.  There 

was  formerly  another  pass  from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Marma 

i.  The  authority  for  this  description  is  principally  Captain  H.  Strachey  s 
Journal  (J.  A.  S.  Ben.  XVJI.  (a),  527).  See  also  Bukas  Tal,  Manasarowar, 
rurung,  Kail£s,  for  the  tract  to  the  north. 
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in  Nep&l ;  bat  this  has  now  become  impracticable,  and  tbo  people 
come  through  Byans.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Tinkhar  the 
road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Kuli  ;  to  the  right  is  Kelirang,  supposed 
to  bo  presided  over  by  Byans  Rikhi  or  Vyasa  Rishi,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Mahabh&rata.  Close  by  are  the  uninhabited  hamlets 
of  J6kti  and  Siti,  belonging  to  the  G&rbiyals  which  appear  to  have 
suffered  much  from  landslips.  Hence  by  Talla  and  Malla  Kawa 
*  Nep61ese  hamlets  ’  the  Kuthi  road  crosses  the  K4li,  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  river  from  the  north-east  by  a  small  sanga,  150  yards 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Kuthi-Yankti,  which  is  the  larger 
branch  from  the  north-west.  The  K41i  here  has  a  bed  150  yards 
wide,  but  contracting  into  much  narrower  limits  a  mile  farther  op, 
and  the  stream  in  September  is  all  but  fordable,  though  in  the  height 
of  the  rains  it,  sometimes,  swells  so  much  as  to  carry  away  the 
bridge  here,  and  the  road  then  has  to  cross  higher  up.  The  name 
of  the  K4li  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Kalap&ni  springs,  erro¬ 
neously  reputed  the  source  of  the  river,  but  in  fact  unimportant  tri¬ 
butaries  merely  :  and  both  are  so  called  from  the  dark  colour  of  the 
water,  but  even  in  this  respect  the  K&li  is  exceeded  by  the  Kuthi- 
Yankti.  This  eastern  Kali,  however,  is  now  the  actual  boundary 
between  the  British  and  Nepalese  territories,  aud,  according  to  the 
Bhotiyas  of  the  place,  has  always  been  so. 


We  now  enter  on  a  fine  expanded  valley  of  considerable  length 

through  which  flows  the  Kuthi-Yankti  or 
Kuthi  valley.  ,  ,  .  _  . 

western  branch  of  the  Kali.  At  the  lower 

end  the  fiat  and  habitable,  if  not  cultivable,  land  must  exceed  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  consisting  of  alluvial  detritus  similar  to  that  at 
Garbiya.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  the  village  of  Napal- 
obyu  situated  on  the  Per-Yankti,  a  deep gdr  or  stream  coming  from 
Namjang  the  second  of  that  name  ,  a  snowy  peak  to  the  south¬ 
west.  Two  miles  beyond  Napalcbyu  on  the  left  bank  is  Nabbi,  a 

village  like  the  others  with  a  large  expanse 
of  cultivated  fields,  and  opposite  to  Nabhi  on 
the  right  bank  is  Ruukang  on  the  Dangnung-Yankti.  which  comes 
from  the  Runkangper,  a  snowy  ridge  on  the  south-west,  through  a 
deep  raviue  dividing  in  two  the  mountain  side.  A  pass  across  the 
RunkaDgper,  now  dangerous  and  disused,  once  led  into  the  JPalan- 


Nubhi. 
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gar  valley  below  Budhi.  It  was  by  this  route  that  RudrpAl,  RAj- 
bar  of  Askot,  entered  and  subdued  ByAns  and  annexed  it  to 
Kumaon  under  the  GorkhAHs.  The  Dangnung  is  a  good  sized 
stream  with  several  wooden  bridges  across  it  for  the  use  of  the 
villages  on  either  bank.  There  is  also  a  bridge  across  the  Kuthi 
between  Runkang  and  NAbbi.  Two  miles  more  along  the  river 
bank  leads  to  Mangdang,  a  small  level  under  the  Chhachala  peak 
opposite  to  which  is  Relakang,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  NAbhi  at  the 
foot  of  a  low  hill  spur  wbioh  advances  into  the  valley  from  ShAng- 
doli,  a  mountain  thickly  clothed  with  pine  and  birch.  Balf  a  mile 
from  Mangdang  the  road  crosses  the  NAhl-Yankti,  a  small  stream 
proceeding  from  the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  the  Ganka,  a  glacier  stream  of  considerable  size 
and  velocity.  Here  the  valley  contracts,  leaving  little  or  no  level 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  slopes  of  the  inclosing  mountains.  On 
the  left  bank  are  the  Nampa  and  Shakshiram  gars  or  streams  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  mountains  of  the  same  names,  and  several  glacier 
and  snow  torrents.  On  the  opposite  side  are  the  Selasiti  and 
KMrkulum  torrents. 

As  the  road  approaches  Kuthi,  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank 

„  . .  recede  a  little,  and  then  curve  round  with  a 

Kuthi.  „  ’  ,  ,  ,  ,  • 

fine  sweep  to  the  northward,  enclosing  a 

good  expanse  of  tolerably  level  ground  around  the  village  of  Kuthi. 

On  the  right  bank  the  Pechto  river  comes  through  a  deep  ravine 

from  a  glacier  under  Gyuk-dhura,  by  which  there  is  a  pass  into  Sela 

of  DArma  still  used.  Before  reaching  the  Kuthi  village,  the  Hikong 

is  passed,  coming  from  a  glacier  under  the  snowy  peak  of  Kariya 

through  a  very  deep  channel  in  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  which 

here,  as  lower  down,  consists  of  deep  accumulations  of  ddbris  from 

the  surrounding  hill  sides.  The  houses  in  Kuthi  are  wretchedly 

built,  consisting  of  two  or  three  storeys  resting  against  the  hill  side. 

Beyond  this  the  Hiunre,  a  stream  like  the  Hikong  proceeding  from 

the  Gunye  peak  through  a  deep  ravine,  is  utilised  for  turning 

water-mills  {ghdlo ).  Kuthi,  the  highest  inhabited  site  in  the  valley, 

has  an  elevation  of  12,330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 

mountain  sides  around  have  a  scanty  covering  of  a  poor  brown 

grass  with  a  little  juniper  and  ddma  or  goat’s  thorn  ( Caragana 
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pygmcea)  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  or  bo,  above  which  is  bare 
rock  and  thin  snow.  On  tho  other  side  of  the  river,  the  mouutains 
throw  out  some  inferior  spurs  of  hill,  on  which  are  scanty  birch  trees 
degenerating  to  mere  shrubs,  and  tho  highest  of  them  not  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  village.  This  valley  is  so  shut  in  by  lofty 
mountains  that  the  sun  does  not  show  his  face  until  some  two  hours 
after  the  proper  time  of  his  rising,  and  apparent  suu3ct  is  premature 
in  tho  same  degree,  so  that  the  length  of  the  day  is  much  curtailed, 
which  the  climate  of  the  place  can  ill  afford. 

From  Kuthi  tho  route  across  the  Lunpiya-lekh  into  Hundes 
desconds  and  crosses  tho  river  by  a  stinga, 
and  a  mile  or  two  further  crosses  the  Mang- 
dang  rivulet.  The  valley  here  narrows  to  a  mero  open  glen,  the 
path  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  tho  river  gradually  rising  and 
the  mountains  on  either  side  decreasing  in  relative  height.  Tho 
Toshi-Y&nkti,  a  considerable  stream,1  nearly  as  large  as  the  western 
branch  of  the  Kuthi  river,  enters  the  main  valley  here  from  the 
north  by  a  very  large  ravine.  Beyond  this  is  tho  ridge  of  Sang- 
ebungma  at  an  elevation  of  13,900  feet.  Hence  the  path  continues  by 
a  very  easy  ascent  over  the  same  sort  of  undulating  berm  on  the  hill 
side  that  prevailed  before  and  then  crosses  the  Nikdrch  rivulet  and 
again  the  Jhuling-Yankti,  up  which  is  the  pass  by  the  Lebun- 
dhura  into  Khimling  of  Darma.  Jhuling  (14,350  feet)  is  the  usual 
halting  place  between  Kuthi  and  the  foot  of  tho  Lunpiya  pass. 

From  Jhdling  another  stream  is  crossed  passing  through 
By&nkshiti,  a  small  pool  which  tradition  says  had  the  name  of 
Man-talao,  given  to  it  by  a  former  Raja  of  Byans,  who  also  called  a 
peak  of  no  great  importance  close  by  Kailas*  after  their  great  proto¬ 
types  in  Hundes.  Thencethe  Rarub-Yankti  is  crossed,  which  consists 
of  one  or  two  rivulets  flowing  through  a  remarkably  wide  and  level 
bed  that  looks  much  like  an  extinct  lake  with  a  single  small  exit 
into  the  Kuthi  river.  Beyond  this  in  September  the  snow  entirely 
covers  the  ground  wherever  that  is  level  enough  to  retain  it ;  it  re¬ 
mains  tolerably  deep  in  hollows  and  on  tho  northern  slopes,  but  well 
frozen  and  hard  enough  to  afford  fair  footing  to  man  and  beast. 
After  a  march  of  eight  miles,  Phiamangbu  or  Walshiya,  the  name 

1  Entered  as  Kcmbclchoo  in  the  old  maps. 
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given  by  the  Bhotiyas  of  Byins  to  the  dakhni  or  foot  of  the  pass,  is 
reached  at  an  elevation  of  15,750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Kuthi  river  here  consists  of  a  small  divided  stream  winding 
through  a  wide  and  level  bed. 

From  Phiimangbu  the  stream  of  the  Kuthi,  here  shallow  and 

half  frozen,  is  crossed,  and  the  path  ascends 
Source  of  the  river.  m0untain  Bide  to  tho  northward.  The 

valley  now  comes  to  an  end,  further  progress  would  appear  impracti¬ 
cable  except  by  scaling  tbo  hills  on  either  side.  Captain  H.  Strachey 
writes: — “  The  Kuthi-  Yinkti  rises  not  far  off  to  the  westward  indeep 
beds  of  snow  by  reason  of  which  the  head  of  the  river  appears  to  be 
quite  impracticable.  The  road,  however,  lies  over  a  moderate  accli¬ 
vity,  but  completely  covered  with  snow,  which  goes  on  increasing  to 
an  unpleasant  depth.  The  glare  is  intense  ;  the  surface  of  the  snow 
is  frozen  and  hard  enough  to  afford  tolerable  footing  to  a  man 
on  his  own  feet ;  but  the  cattle  sink  deep  at  every  step  ;  when  only 
knee-deep  they  get  on  though  slowly,  but  when  the  snow  meets 
their  chests,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  can  gain  a 
step,  being  also  exhausted  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  which  here  affects 
both  man  and  beast.”  Two  thousand  feet  is  Strachey’ s  estimate 
for  the  vertical  height  from  Phi4mangbu  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass, 
and  the  horizontal  distance  is  only  four  miles  ;  the  absolute  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pass  is  18,1 50  feet.  Captain  Strachey  adds  that  itappeared 
to  him  to  be  something  inferior  to  CJnta  dhura  and  Jainti  of  the 

„  J uhdr  pass.  The  prospect  from  the  top  of 

View  from  the  pass. 

the  pass  was  obscured  by  clouds,  and  noth¬ 
ing  worth  notice  was  seen  in  any  direction.  i(  The  imagination  of 
the  novice  in  these  scenes  asually  anticipates  wonderful  prospects 
from  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Himalayan  passes,  the  natural  and 
political  barrier-wall  dividing  two  great  kingdoms,  from  which  the 
eye  hopes  to  range  one  way  over  terraces  of  mouutains  descending 
to  the  plains  of  India,  the  other  over  vast  expanses  of  Tibetan  table¬ 
lands.  Such  views  are  hardly  to  be  realised  from  the  passable 
gorges  of  the  Himalayan  crest  whence  the  prospect  is  interrupted 
by  obtruding  shoulders  of  higher  mountains.  What  nature  can 
afford  ol  panoramic  sublimity,  the  traveller  may  see  from  the 
heights  above  Sh4k  on  the  road  from  Laphkhel  to  Dangpu,  and  the 

14 
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most  exacting  imagination  might  hardly  be  disappointed  with  that 
glorious  view ;  some  part  of  that  is  to  be  seen  from  the  Niti  pass, 
the  only  one  that  admits  of  any  tolerable  prospect  into  Hundes; 
from  the  top  of  the  Lakhar  over  Chhirchun  I  (H.  Strachey)  had 
some  faint  and  narrow  glimpse  of  the  distant  Gfingri  mountains. 
The  place  of  encampment  at  the  foot  is  called  by  the  Bhotiyas  Lun- 
piyu,  dakhna  or  icalshiya;  by  the  Huniyas,  Larch  a  it  is  near  the 
head  of  a  valley  which  rises  from  the  Byans  Himalaya  to  the  south 
eastward,  and  running  for  a  few  miles  north-westward,  turns  east 
of  north  into  the  valley  of  the  Satlaj.  Upwards  nothing  but  pure 
snow  is  visible,  downwards  a  few  symptoms  of  bare  rock,  as  the  valley 
expands ;  and  the  mountains  on  either  side  subside  into  hills,  and 
through  the  opening  northward  is  a  glimpse  of  distant  blue  mountains, 
part  of  the  Gaugri  range.  The  descent  from  the  Lunpiya  pass 
opens  into  this  valley  from  the  southward ;  the  top  of  the  pass  is 
not  visible  from  the  dakhna ,  being  hidden  by  the  lower  declivities, 
which  are  rather  steep.”  Therm.  9  A.M., — October  1st,  29°. 

It  only  remains  to  describe  the  route  from  the  Lipu-lekh  pass 
Gun„  to  Gunji  to  complete  the  topography  of 

Byans.  Following  the  same  guide  who 
crossed  it  from  Hundes  in  October,  1846.  For  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  dakhna  at  the  northern  side  of  the  Lipu  pass  the  road  is  fair 
and  straight  along  a  tolerably  easy  ascent,  so  that,  starting  in  the 
morning,  the  summit  is  easily  reached  by  noon.  Captain  Strachey 
writes  : — “Seven  or  eight  hundred  vertical  feet  of  the  summit  was 
pretty  well  oovered  with  snow,  but  this  was  for  the  most  shallow  and 
well  frozen,  or  where  otherwise,  so  beaten  down  by  the  traffic  of  men 
and  cattle,  as  to  make  a  very  good  path,  over  which  we  travelled 
without  any  difficulty.  The  sun  was  shining  bright,  but  the  passage 
of  snow  was  not  long  enough  to  entail  any  injury  from  the  glare, 
though  that  was  of  course  considerable.  The  rarefaction  of  the 
air  was  sensible,  but  in  no  way  distressing  to  any  of  us  except  the 
ponies,  who  seem  to  have  very  little  endurance  in  this  matter. 
Lipu-lekh,  like  most  of  the  other  passes,  does  not  command  any 
extensive  prospect.  I  saw  nothing  but  low,  ugly-looking,  snowy 
ridges  on  all  sides,  a  partial  glimpse  of  Gurla,  and  a  spur  of  bare 
hills  down  below  in  the  direction  of  Taklakhar.  The  descent  down 
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the  south-west  side  of  Lipu  was  long  but  not  steep,  with  much  the 
same  quantity  of  snow  as  on  the  north-east  side.  The  road,  fairly 
made  or  naturally  good,  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  K&li,  which 
rises  in  water  courses  under  the  pass.  There  is  no  vegetation  here 
except  grass  and  small  herbs.  Next  reached  Yirkha,  which  has  one 
house  and  a  few  fields,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  K&li,  just  above 
the  confluence  of  a  large  stream  coming  through  a  deep  ravine  from 
the  westward.  Kalapani  bridge  some  way  lower  down  is  11,760 
feet.  Lipu-lekh  must  be  passable  for  the  next  month  or  two,  if  no 
fresh  snow  should  fall  in  the  interin  ;  indeed,  I  can  readily  believe 
the  passage  might  be  effected  safely  even  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
if  not  over  severe,  only,  with  proper  arrangements  and  precau¬ 
tion.”  Hence  the  road  crosses  over  the  left  bank  of  the  K&li  under 
Yirkha,  a  mile  below  which  is  a  good-sized  stream  coming  through 
a  deep  ravine  from  the  eastward,  with  plots  of  cultivated  ground 
at  the  confluence,  very  similar  to  Yirkha ;  thence  recrosBing  the 
river,  the  road  lies  over  a  great  landslip  which  for  some  years  past 
has  quite  obliterated  the  former  hot-spring  of  Kiilap&nl.  The 
name,  however,  has  been  transferred  to  another  spring  further  down 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kali  (to  which  the  road  crosses  again),  but 
the  water  here  is  neither  black  nor  hot,  nor  in  any  way  remarkable. 
Below  this  the  valley  begins  to  expand,  and  gives  room  for  Shang- 
dama,  a  very  pleasant  little  flat  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  beauti¬ 
fully  planted  with  pines  and  close  below  Shangdama,  is  the  hamlet 
of  Kawa  whence  Giiuji  is  reached. 

The  means  of  communication  are  sufficient  in  number,  and 

efforts  should  be  directed  to  improving  those 
that  exist  by  bridging  the  torrents,  clearing 
the  tracks  from  the  detritus  of  avalanches  ( hitinra  or  rhi),  and  con-* 
structing  shelter  houses  in  favourable  situations.  Practicable  trades 
connect  the  main  lines  with  each  other,  leading  over  the  ridges 
that  intervene  in  parts  offering  the  least  difficulty,  but  in  the  upper 
paths,  as  a  rule,  passable  only  for  a  few  days  in  each  year  and  at 
all  times  difficult  and  dangerous. 

“  These  bye-roads,”  writes  Traill,  "and,  indeed,  all  roads  follow  the  bank  of 
some  river  or  stream  as  far  as  possible,  and  only  deviate  from  it,  bb  a  last  resource, 
where  a  rocky  precipice,  impassable  by  other  means,  presents  itself.  Obstructions 
of  this  nature,  which  ate  here  frequent,  are,  if  feasible,  avoided  by  means  of 
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bridges  ;  or  are  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  a  scaffolding  formed  of  apart,  and  tup* 
ported  by  joist9,  fastened  horizontally  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  an  expedient,  which 
however  is  only  pursued  where  natural  crevices  or  ledges  are  available.  Where 
a  passage  over  the  obstruction  is  inevitable,  a  considerable  detour  ia  usually  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  purpose,  and  the  road,  in  these  cases,  is  always  difficult,  and  some* 
times  attended  with  danger.  The  bridges  are  of  the  adng a  kind  ;  and  being  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  passage  of  laden  animals,  they  are  made  with  greater  attention  and 
better  materials  than  are  commonly  given  elsewhere  to  such  erections.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  natural  bridges  of  snow,  formed  from  the  accumulation  of 
avalanches,  abound,  more  particularly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  passes,  where  the 
stream  is  invisible  during  much  of  its  course.  The  frequency  of  mountain  slips 
( paira )  renders  the  preservation  of  the  road  an  object  of  constant  toil  to  the 
Bhotiyas.  By  accidents  of  this  nature,  the  course  of  the  river  is  sometimes  com¬ 
pletely  blocked  up  for  two  or  three  successive  days,  and  every  part  of  the  pathway 
within  its  reach,  is  swept  away  by  the  accumulated  torrent,  not  au  atom  of  soil, 
being  left  on  which  to  found  a  new  road  ;  on  forming  the  latter  a  deviation  from 
the  old  line  and  level  becomes  necessary  in  consequence.  The  passes,  taking  their 
whole  extent,  may  be  said  to  be  barely  practicable.  The  Bhotiyas  travel  through 
them  without  difficulty  under  burthens,  but  natives  of  other  quarters  of  the  hills 
•re  compelled,  in  many  places,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  even  without 
loads  t  at  such  points  animals  of  every  description  require  the  assistance  of 
manual  labour  ;  the  larger  kinds,  such  as  ponies  and  cattle,  are  raised  or  lowered 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  by  means  of  slings  passed  round  their 
bodies.  Comparatively  speaking  the  tfiti  is  considered  as  the  best,  tbe  Juhar  as 
the  most  difficult  pass  in  this  province.  A  tradition  is  here  current  that  when 
Bhot  was  originally  conquered  by  the  Ivumaon  power,  a  road  was  formed  by  the 
Invading  army  to  facilitate  its  progress  through  the  pass  ;  this  operation,  the 
commander  (Raja  Baz  Bahadur  Chand)  is  said  to  have  personally  superintended, 
paying  a  rupee  with  his  owu  hands  for  every  cupfall  of  earth  brought  to  the  spot.” 
During  the  rainy  season  to  insecurity  under  foot  must  be  added  insecurity  over 
head.  Fragments  of  rock  and  avalgnches  are  frequently  detached  from  the 
impending  cliffs,  and  annually  occasion  fatal  accidents  in  each  of  the  passeB.  ’ 


In  the  absenoe  of  a  regular  series  of  observations 

travellers  as  to  the  climate  and 
is  all  that  is  available 


Climate, 


the  notes  of 
temperature 


Miram,  May  28th, 4- 20  a.m  ,  49°  in  shade  — W.1 
Do.  do.  1-30  p.m.,  77°  in  tent— W. 

Do.  do.  6-55  f.m.,  52°  in  air— W. 

Do.  29th,  4-30  a.m  ,  35°  in  tent — W. 

Do.  Sept.  24th,  8-0  a  m.,  37°  in  shade— M. 
Do.  do.  12-20  p.m.,  6(j°  in  shade—  M. 

Foot  of  Balchha,  June  1-4-20  a.  m.,  31°  in  teot. 
Unta-Dhura,  May  29th,  9-15  a.  m„  61°  in  sun. 

June  3rd,  8-17  a.  m.,  39°  in  shade. 
Sept.  24th,  3-10  a.  m.,  39®— M. 

'W.  stands  for  Weller,-  M,  for  Mauson. 
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According  to  Traill : — “  Generally  during  full  half  the  year  the 
surface  is  wholly  covered  with  snow  ;  this  begins  to  tall  about  the 
end  of  September,  and  continues  to  accumulate  to  the  beginning 
of  April.  Thaw  then  becomes  predominant,  though  partial  falls 
occur  till  even  late  in  May.  In  open  and  level  situations, 
unaffected  by  drifts  or  avalanches,  the  bed  of  suow  which  at  its 
maximum  depth  varies  in  different  years  from  six  to  twelve  feet, 
is  wholly  dissipated  by  the  first  week  in  June  ;  in  ravines  and 
hollows,  it  does  not  entirely  disappear  before  the  middle  of  July. 
The  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  comprised  within 
five  months,  from  May  to  September  inclusive  ;  but  an  interval  of 
four  months,  without  a  fall  of  snow,  is  rare.”  The  thermometer 
ranges  during  summer  at  sunrise  from  40°  to  55°  ;  at  noon,  from 
65°  to  75°  in  the  3hade  from  90°  to  110°  in  the  sunshine. 
Towards  the  middle  of  August,  the  temperature  becomes  preca¬ 
rious,  and  the  weather  subject  to  sudden  and  severe  changes,  which 
the  natives  suppose  are  accelerated  by  any  concussion  in  the 
air,  such  as  that  produced  by  tfce  discharge  of  fire-arms  or  loud 
musical  instruments  ;  and  much  precaution  is  observed  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  conoussions.  Heavy  rains  sometimes 
fall:  Webb,  during  his  visit  in  the  beginning  of  June,  found 
them  to  continue  for  seven  nights  and  six  days  without 
intermission. 

The  houses  are  commonly  large,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
P  storeys  substantially  built  of  stone,  with 

sloping  roofs  of  slate  or  deoddr  planks,  or 
earth  and  gravel  beat  smooth.  Where  this  last  material  is  made  use 
of,  a  previous  layer  of  brick  work  or  boughs  is  requisite  to  render 
the  roof  wrater-proof.  In  the  choice  of  a  site  for  building,  security 
from  avalanches  forms  the  primary  consideration ;  but  even  the 
greatest  foresight  sometimes  proves  vain.  In  1822  more  than  20 
houses  were  swept  awray  by  an  avalanche  in  the  village  of  Mana, 
although  it  is,  at  least,  two  miles  distant  from  the  peak  whence 
the  destructive  mass  must  have  proceeded.  Sometimes,  when 
a  suitable  cave  is  found,  the  Bhotiyas  make  it  their  home  by 
throwing  out  a  verandah  iu  front.  The  dress  of  the  male  sex 
consists  chiefly  of  woollen  stuffs  of  house  manufacture.  It 
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generally  resembles  that  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  pattis  lying 
further  south  and  consists  of  the  usual  coat  (anga),  trousers 
( paijama )  and  cap  (topi).  The  Bhotiyas  of  the  Ddrma  parganah 
invariably  wear  woollen  boots  reaching  nearly  to  the  knee  and 
soled  with  buffalo  hide.  These  are  composed  of  stuffs  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors  sewn  chequer-wise  ;  in  the  western  valleys,  the  boots  are 
of  plain  woollen  stuff.  In  the  same  valleys,  the  Juhar  SaukiAni 
or  female  Bhotiya  wears  a  woollen  plaid  which  she  wraps  around 
herself  in  the  same  way  as  Hindu  women  of  the  plains  wrap  a  sari. 
She  eschews  skirts,  but  fastens  her  plaid  over  her  bosom  with  a 
large  pin,  and  gathers  it  in  at  the  waist  with  a  woollen  belt.  It  is 
not  considered  immodest  to  leave  the  face  unveiled,  but  they  are 
learning  fast  this  custom  from  their  intercourse  with  the  plains.  In 
Darma,  however,  the  women  retain  a  dress  fashioned  after  that  of 
the  Huniyas.  “  This,”  writes  Traill,  “  consists  of  a  web  of  cloth 
folded  round  the  body,  and  descending  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles 
in  the  form  of  a  petticoat  ,  at  the  waist  it  is  secured  by  a  girdle, 
commonly  of  leather;  above  this  is  a  shift  without  sleeves,  reaching 
below  the  knee  ;  while  above  all  is  a  narrow  hood  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  head  and  covering  all  but  the  face,  showing  a  tail  descending 
down  the  back  nearly  to  the  heels ;  a  pair  of  boots,  similar  to  those 
of  the  men,  completes  the  equipment.  The  above  articles  of  dress 
are  all  made  from  woollen  stuff,  dyed  either  red  or  dark  blue,  hav¬ 
ing  narrow  white  stripes.  The  ornaments  of  these  ladies  baffle 
description,  and  bear  no  resemblance  to  anything  worn  elsewhere : 
the  most  prominent  are  the  ear-rings,  commonly  of  pewter,  which 
in  size  and  shape  may  be  compared  to  a  massive  house-door  key. 
Strings  of  large  pieces  of  coarse  amber  are  worn  round  the  neck 
in  addition  to  two  or  three  necklaces.  The  Bhotiyas  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  classes  in  every  pass  carry  suspended  from  the  waistband 
by  small  chains  or  thongs  of  leather,  a  variety  of  instruments  of 
daily  use,  such  as  knife,  spoon,  scissors,  awl,  packing  needle, 
tweezers,  steel,  flint,  tobacco  pouch,  &c. 

The  Bhotiyas  consume  large  quantities  of  food,  particularly  flesh, 

of  which  a  constant  supply  is  afforded  to 
them  in  the  carcases  of  their  sheep  and 
goats,  which  die  of  fatigue  or  disease.  They  eat  flesh  half  raw  or 
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cooked,  and  are  fond  of  boiling  it  with  rice,  but  do  not  first  wash 
or  clean  the  rice,  as  they  Bay  that  this  would  prevent  its  being 
properly  cooked.  They  parch  barley  and  then  grind  it,  with  the 
result  of  a  sort  of  mttu,  which  they  use  chiefly  in  their  journeys  mixed 
with  water,  as  oatmeal  is  used  in  Europe.  The  better  classes  of 
the  Garhw&l  and  Juhar  Bhotiyas  abstain  from  the  use  of  beef  of 
every  description,  but  the  Nilang  Jddba  to  the  west  and  the  D6r- 
mas  and  Byansis  on  the  east  eat  the  flesh  of  the  yak.  All  Bhoti¬ 
yas  drink  spirits,  both  European  and  native,  as  well  as  that  made 
by  themselves,  and  in  extenuation  of  the  practice  plead  necessity 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  and  the  arduous 
and  fatiguing  character  of  the  journeys  in  which  they  are  constantly 
engaged.  When  collected  together  in  any  place  they  have  frequent 
drinking  parties,  which  are-  continued  during  the  whole  night, 
and  sometimes  kept  up  even  for  the  ensuing  day.  Intoxication 
with  them  does  not,  however,  lead  to  riot  or  disorder.  The  liquor 
in  use  is  of  two  descriptions,  ddru  or  tvhiskey,  produced  by  distillation 
and  jan,  obtained  by  simple  fermentation  :  the  latter  is  the  favorite 
beverage.  Both  are  procured  from  rice  :  to  hasten  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  dried  yeast  ( balma )  reduced  to  powder  is  added  :  a  few  hours 
only  are  required  to  render  the  ./an  fit  for  use.  The  balma  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  meal  of  barley  or  other  coarse  grain  on  which  an 
infusion  of  the  berries  or  sprigs  of  the  juniper  in  water  is  made 
to  filter :  the  dough  is  kneeded,  and  when  ready  dried  in  small 
cakes  for  keeping.  The  Bhotiyas  do  not  follow  the  observances 
of  the  Hindus  in  the  matter  of  food  cooked  without  gh(  and  with 
ghif  and  take  each  without  distinction  at  the  hands  of  all  except 
Boms.  Still,  slowly  and  9urely,  they  are  becoming  Brahmanised, 
and  already  imitate  in  many  minor  matters  the  tedions  oeremonial 
prescribed  by  the  customs  of  the  plains. 


Traill  represents  the  Bhotiyas  as  an  honest,  industrious,  orderly 

Character  race,  patient  and  good-humoured,  but  very 

filthy  in  their  habits,  using  the  skiits  of  their 
dress  to  scrub  both  their  persons  and  their  cooking  utensils.  Iu 
this  trait  they  are  only  surpassed  by  their  neighbours  the  Huniyas. 
They  have  most  of  tho  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  people  of  the 
lower  hills,  but  they  are  superior  in  energy  and  industry,  and 
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perhaps  in  general  intelligence.  The  heads  of  the  Bhotiya  villages 
often  remarkably  sensible  and  well  informed  ;  their  mode  of  lifo 
gives  them  more  experience  of  the  world  than  the  people  of  the  hills 
generally  possess,  and  they  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  matters 
not  immediately  affecting  them  than  is  commonly  found  amongst 
eastern  people.  Their  intelligence  is  entirely  the  result  of  their 
own  observation  and  experience  ;  they  seldom  possess  any  education 
beyond  the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  to  keep  rough  accounts 
of  their  trading  operations,  but  of  what  they  may  become  we 
have  an  example  in  Pandit  Nam  Singh,  the  great  explorer  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  his  fellow-travellers,  several  of  whom 
were  Bhotiya  residents  of  the  Juhdr  valley.  To  this  we  may  add 
Sir  H.  Ramsay’s  testimony  : — “The  old  race,  among  whom  Debu, 
(who  assisted  Moorcroft),  Huguru,  and  Fateh  Singh  wera  well  known, 
have  passed  away,  and  none  of  the  present  generation  can  exercise 
the  power  and  influence  they  did  :  but  the  Jubans  aro  decidedly  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  Bhotiyas.  Dhanu  is  a 
very  enterprising  man,  and  Mani,1  son  of  Debu,  is  patwari  of  Ddrma. 
He  and  Mani,  son  of  Fateh  Singh,  Dhanu  Janp&n,  and  Gyani,  son 
of  Huguru,  are  now  the  leading  men  amongst  the  Juhari  Bhotiyas.” 
Still  the  Bhotiyas  want  the  natural  politeness  of  the  Hindus  of  the 
plains,  and  are  often  churlish  and  rough  in  their  demeanour  towards 
other  natives.  Theft  is  hardly  known,  and  on  moving  downwards  on 
their  annual  migrations  they  bury  within  their  houses  their  more 
valuable  metal  utensils.  In  Juhar  they  say  that  he  who  commits 
larceny  amongst  the  Pdnchachuli  hills  shall  surely  die  because 

of  it. 


Customs. 


Including  under  the  name  Bhotiya  only  those  who  are  clearly  not 
Khasiya,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  of  Tibetan  origin.  Their 

language  alone  is  almost  Sufficient  to  provo 
this,  and  the  unroistakeable  peculiarities  of 
feature  that  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race  are  as  strongly  marked 
in  the  Bhotiya  as  in  the  Huniyas  across  the  frontier.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  current  amongst  them,  too,  help  to  confirm  this  opinion.2  Tbo 
Bhotiyas  themselves,  however,  do  not  admit  their  Tibetan  origin. 
They  state  generally  that  they  are  a  Raj  put  race  w  ho  dwelt 
1  He  assisted  the  Schlagentweits  iu  their  journeys.  3  See  the  story  of  the 

colonisation  of  Juhar  in  Gaz,  XI..  ib5. 
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originally  in  the  hill  provinces  south  of  the  snowy  range,  and  that 
they  migrated  to  Tibet,  whence,  after  a  residence  of  several  genera¬ 
tions,  they  again  crossed  the  Himalaya  and  established  themselves  in 
the  districts  which  they  now  inhabit.  The  traditions  of  the  different 
valleys,  though  differing  in  detail,  agree  in  the  main  outlines  of  the 
9tory.  That  this  tradition  is  not  of  very  modern  origin  appears 
certain,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  true,  for  the  existence  of  Raj¬ 
put  colonies  in  Tibet  at  a  very  early  date  is  recorded  in  histories 
both  Tibetan  and  Chinese.  The  Bhotiyas  have,  however,  lived  so 
long  amongst  and  mingled  so  much  with  theTibetans,  that  they  them¬ 
selves  possess  now  no  claim  to  be  recognized  as  of  Indian  origin. 
The  traditions  both  of  the  Bhotiyas  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  further  south  uniformly  declare  that  the  Bbotiya  districts 
were  once  subject  to  the  adjoining  province  of  Tibet.  No  records 
exist  by  which  the  question  might  be  decided,  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  and  that  the  present  occupants 
are  descendants  of  the  original  Tibetan  settlers. 

The  results  of  the  several  enumerations  of  the  people  are  given 
elsewhere.  The  Bhotiyas  of  M&na  and  Niti  are  called  Marchas  and 
those  of  Juhar  as  known  as  Sokpas  or  Rawats.  The  R&wat  ances- 

The  people  tor  of  the  M  ilamwals  obtained  permission  from 

the  Gartoh  chief  to  establish  himself  in  trade 
and  built  Milam,  Burphu,  and  Mapa,  and  received  a  grant  of  chun- 
pal  ( jagdt )  from  the  Huniyas.  The  Marchas  and  Sokpas  eat  and 
drink  and  intermarry  together,  and  there  are  no  real  differences 
between  them.  Both  alike  look  down  on  the  Bhotiyas  of  the  Dkrma 
pattis,  and  neither  eat  nor  intermarry  with  them.  Although  the 
almost  constant  intercourse  which  the  Bhotiyas  maintain  with 
Hundes  and  their  yearly  residence  for  a  considerable  time  in*  that 
country  cause  many  of  their  habits  to  assimilate  to  those  of  the 
Huniyas,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  people  of  the  Darma  parga- 
nah  and  Nilang,  the  general  customs  of  the  Bhotiyas  apprtTximate 
much  more  nearly  to  those  of  the  natives  of  other  parts  of  Kumaou 
and  Garhwal,  They  certainly  pay  comparatively  little  attention  to 
the  distinctions  of  caste,  and  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  and  drink 
with  the  cow-killing  people  of  Hundes.  The  Bhotiyas  of  Juhar1 


*  Gaz.  XT.,  458. 
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acknowledge  only  two  castes,  Brahmans  and  Rajputs.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  sub-divisions  known  as  gotra,  sakha,  and  pravara. 
Some  who  derive  their  origin  from  the  Rawats  of  Garhwdl  (9.0.) 
sny  they  are  of  the  Kaunsil  gotra ,  and  others  who  declare  themselves 
Bhatts  of  Benares  affect  to  belong  to  the  Kausika  gotra.  They  do 
not  wear  the  sacred  thread,  but  adopt  the  uncut  tuft  of  hair  ( sikha )  as 
all  Hindus  do.  They  will  eat  half  cookery  kachchi  rasoi,  i.e .,  food 
cooked  without  clarified  butter  from  any  one  not  a  Dom  contrary 
to  the  pustora  of  most  hill  Hindus  who  have  no  scruple,  however, 
in  eating  such  food  if  dressed  with  clarified  butter  ( pakki  rasoi) 
whoever  the  donor  may  be.  They  also  disregard  much  of  the  eti- 
quitte  of  eating  observed  by  other  classes  calling  themselves  Hindus. 
Thus  they  often  enter  their  chaiika  or  cooking  circle  without  wash¬ 
ing  their  feet  or  taking  off  their  coats,  and  eat  their  dinner  in  the 
same  clothes  that  they  wore  at  breakfast,  and  they  are  not  particular 
whether  they  eat  their  food  within  or  without  the  cooking  circle. 


The  principal  clans  of  Bhotiya  Brahmans  in  Juhar  are  the  Do- 
bedhiyas,  Pathaks,  Kardkhetis,  Nauragis,  Polchdls,  Upddhiyas, 
Darmolas,  and  Ndgilas.  Amongst  the  Rajputs  we  find  Janpanis  and 
Toliyas,  said  to  be  immigrants  from  Jumla  in  Nepdl,  Mdrtoliyas,  who 
claim  to  be  Bhatts  from  Benares,  those  named  after  the  villages  of 
Birju,  Burpliu,  Milam,  Namjal,  Sain,  Rilkot,  Chulkot,  Ringu, 
Lsspa,  Lwal,  Dhamigaon,  Saiudthi,  Khilaunch,  Maui,  Ghorhphata, 
Dhapa,  Rdlan,  Harkhot,  Paparha,  also  Panktis  Nitwals,  Mabtas, 
Aspwdls,  Kunkiyas,  Shumtydls,  Tamakydls,  Joshydls,  and  Bhotyals, 
with  a  similar  village  origin.  There  are  no  Brahmans  in  the 
Ddrma  Pattis.  In  Darina  Malla  and  Talla  we  have  septs  of  Rdjputs 
named  after  the  following  villages: — Baunals  from  Baun,  Dugat- 
wals,  from  Dfigtu  also  from  Lamd,  Philam,  Chul,  Shipu,  Shaun, 
Dur,  Jumku,  Butun,  Marcha,  Go  (Gw&ls),  and  Ddntu,  besides 
Jumals,  Kan&ris,  Shawaldls,  Nogatydls,  Gargwals,  &c.  In  Bydns 
there  are  Rdjput  septs  named  after  the  villages  of  Garbya,  Tinkhar, 
Kuthi,  Chhalma,  Ndbhi,  Napalchyu,  Gunji,  Budhi,  &c.  The  people 
of  Chaudans  are  called  Chaudasiyas. 


The  Bhotiyas  of  Mana  are  called  Marchas  and  tnis  name  is 

equally  applied  to  the  people  of  the  upper 
villages  of  the  Nfti  valley.  They  eat,  drink, 


Garbwil  Bhotiyas. 
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and  intermarry  with  the  JuhAri  Bhotiyas,  but  not  with  those  of  the 
l)6rma  parganah.  Like  the  JuhAris  they  do  not  koow  of  gotra 
sakha  or  pravara,  though  some  say  they  are  of  the  BhAradhvAj  gotra. 
They  observe  some  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies,  but  not  the  upanayana , 
nor  do  they  wear  the  sacred  thread.  They  ohoose  their  purohits 
when  necessity  arises  from  Dimris,  HatwAls,  DuryAls,  aud  Dadis. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  not  occupied  by  Bhotiyas  in  the  MAna 
and  Niti  valleys  are  called  Duryals  in  the  former  and  Tolchas  in  the 
latter.  These  are  of  Khasiya  origin  and  affect  in  turn  to  consider 
the  pure  Bhotiyas  as  an  inferior  race,  whilst  they  themselves,  from 
their  intercourse  with  the  Marchas,  are  rather  lightly  esteemed  by 
the  Kbasiyas  of  the  southern  parganahs,  and  all  unite  in  assumptions 
of  superiority  to  the  natives  of  Tibet,  though  on  their  annual  visits 
to  that  country  they  are  compelled  to  drink  tea  at  the  houses  of  their 
several  correspondents,  such  ceremony  being  there  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  every  commercial  dealing.  The  principal  other  dans 
are  the  J  uhAris,  immigrants  from  the  J uhAr  valley  ;  Molapas  who 
call  themselves  Bhatts  from  Benares;  NitawAls;  Jhelamwals  ; 
Dhainaswals  ;  Bampwals ;  NAmphas  ;  BarwAls  ;  Phoniyas;  MAdyas  ; 
BhAtarjyas;  Pankhotis;  DhArkholis  ;  Kalkholis  ;  BurphwAls  ;  Gad- 
yals,  and  BhurkulyAls.  There  are  Khy firAsis  from  the  lower  pattis : 
Konkyas  who  are  servants  and  some  Dorns. 

To  the  west  the  Bhotiyas  of  Nilang  in  Tihri  are  called  JAdhs. 

Like  the  others,  they  were  originally  Huni- 
JWhsof  Nilaog.  “  A  . 

yas  from  Tibet,  but  have  now  a  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  GarhwAli  and  Basahiri  blood,  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
former  practice  of  purchasing  slave-girls  from  the  poorer  Garhwalis. 
This  custom  was  stopped  by  Mr.  F.  Wilson  on  the  part  of  the  Raja 
of  Tihri.  The  girls  were  not  bought  ostensibly  as  either  wives  or 
concubines,  but  merely  as  servants  to  aid  in  tho  house  and  field,  and 
living  in  the  houses  of  their  masters  and  eating  with  the  family, 
were  well  treated,  and  comfortable.  Though  these  girls,  Hindus, 
often  of  a  fairly  good  caste,  are  not  supposed  to  intermarry  with 
people  of  a  different  religion,  yet  the  natural  result  of  their  close 
association  with  their  masters,  combined  with  a  low  staudard  of 
morality,  is  the  gradual  admixture  of  a  Garhwfili  element  with 
the  BasAhiri-Huniya  Jadh  stock.  Even  when  manumitted  some 
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preferred  to  remain  with  their  masters,  the  only  difference  being  that 
they  can  now  leave  if  they  choose.  Mr.  Kinney  writes1 “  In 
dress,  manners,  and  customs,  the  J£dhs  follow  pretty  closely  their 
fluniya  ancestors.  They  drink  as  freely  as  the  pure  Tibetans,  both 
ckang  and  also  a  spirit  which  they  themselves  distil,  and  whioh  the 
Huniyas  do  not  drink  ;  they  are  also  very  fond  of  European  spirits, 
and  will  do  a  good  deal  for  a  bottle  of  whisky  or  rum.  They  eat 
yak’s  flesh  but  not  cow’s.  In  religion  they  are  professedly  Bud¬ 
dhists,  but  practically  are  as  much  mixed  in  this  respect  now  as  in 
descent,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  particular  religion. 
When  in  Tibet  amongst  the  Huniyas,  they  conform  to  all  their 
religious  observances  ;  when  in  Basohr,  some  portions  of  which  are 
Buddhist  and  some  Hindu,  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  prevailing  around  them  ;  when  in  Garhwal  they  pay  rever¬ 
ence  to  all  the  numerous  hill  deities,  and  when  at  home,  in  their 
own  village,  they  appear  to  trouble  themselves  very  little  about 
religion  at  all.” 

The  form  of  religion  professed  by  the  Bhotiyas  has  been  natur- 
Religion  ally  influenced  by  their  peculiar  situation 

and  pursuits,  subject  to  a  government  which, 
as  regards  the  infringement  of  its  religious  tenets,  was  ever  into¬ 
lerant.  “The  Bhotiyas,”  writes  Mr.  Traill,  ‘‘have  been  compelled 
to  conform  with  the  Hindn  prejudices  ;  continued  intercourse  with 
the  latter  sect  has  also  led  to  a  gradual  adoption  of  many  of  its 
superstitions,  while  the  annual  communications  maintained  with 
Tibet  have  served  to  keep  alive  the  belief  of  their  forefathers.  The 
Bhotiyas  may  now  be  regarded  as  Pantheists,  paying  equal  adora¬ 
tion  at  every  temple,  whether  erected  by  Hindus  or  Bauddhas. 
The  only  temples  in  Shot  are  small  rude  buildings  erected  with 
loose  stones,  merely  sufficient  to  shelter  the  idol.  Among  the  D&r- 
ma  Bhotiyas  divination  is  practised  ;  the  omens  are  taken  fron^the 
reeking  liver  of  a  goat  or  sheep,  sacrificed  for  the  purpose,  by  rip- 
ping  up  its  belly.  No  undertaking  of  importance  is  commenced 
without  this  ceremony;  when  the  first  augury  proves  unfavorable, 
fresh  animals  are  sacrificed,  and  further  inspections  made;  the 
result  of  the  majority  of  omens  deoides  the  question.  The  office  of  divi- 

1  Mr.  Kinney,  Rep.  Q.  T.  S.,  1877-78. 
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ner  appears  to  be  assumed  indiscriminately  by  all  males  of  good  age  ; 
certain  previous  purifications  being  undergone  on  each  occasion  ” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  of  late  years  the  Juh&ris  have  affected  more 
and  more  to  imitate  the  scrupulous  caste  observances  of  the  Hindus 
and  have  assumed  the  affix  ‘  Sinha  ’  to  show  their  R&jptit  origin. 
They  refuse,  too,  to  drink  spirits,  of  which  they  consume  large  quan¬ 
tities,  out  of  the  same  vessel  with  a  person  whom  they  consider  to 
be  of  an  inferior  olass,  and  altogether  they  have  as  muoh  right  as 
the  Khasiyas  of  the  less  civilised  parts  of  these  districts  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  Hindus  in  religion.  Strict  puritanism  is  impossible  in  the  tro- 
picB  and  similarly  strict  Hinduism  is  impracticable  in  a  cold  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  respect  which  the  Bhotiyas  show  to  the  religion  of 
their  Tibetan  neighbours  may  be  derived  as  much  from  the  toler¬ 
ant  opinions  which  Hindus  generally  profess  as  from  any  traditional 
reverence  for  what  was  probably  their  ancient  faith.  In  GarhwAl 
the  favourite  deities  are  Ghantakam  or  Ghandy&l,1  M6ta  Murti,® 
Bampan&g,3  and  Acheri,*  to  whom  they  offer  goats  and  buffalos 
and  afterwards  eat  them.  In  Rumaon  the  favorites  are  Kiw&n,  a 
sort  of  Him&layan  Hercules  ;  the  deity  who  dwells  on  the  Pancha- 
choli  peaks  ;  Deo  or  Runiya,6  a  molevolent  spirit ;  S&in,  the  bene¬ 
volent  spirit  of  an  ancient  Sain  or  hermit  who,  when  the  Bbotiya  has 
lost  one  out  of  his  flock  or  herd,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  man 
and  leads  the  owner  to  the  spot  where  his  lost  one  will  be  found. 
Siddhuwa  and  Eiiddhuwa  are  the  names  of  two  harmless  goatherd 
brothers,  who  are  supposed  still  to  take  a  benevolent  interest  in 
their  former  profession,  and  are  invoked  when  a  goat  falls  sick  or  is 
lost;  Bir  Singh  and  Jammu  Danu  are  the  sprites  of  two  remarkable 
■D&npuris;  L&tu  B&lchan  and  Acheri. 


Marriage. 


The  Bhotiyas,  as  a  rule,  are  more  particular  in  their  marriage 

observances  than  in  their  other  ceremonial 
usages.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  all 
through  the  Bhotiya  tract,  the  inclinations  and  will  of  the  female 
appear  to  have  greater  weight  than  is  common  in  the  east,  both  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  such  engagements,  and  in  the  subsequent 
domestic  management.  Contracts  are  formed  at  an  early  age,  but 
the  marriage  is  not  commonly  concluded  till  the  parties  arrive  at 

*  Gw.  XI.  816. 


'Ibid,  783. 


*  Ibid,  335  *  ibid,  Mi. 


3  Ibid,  831. 
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maturity.  Should  the  female  in  the  meantime  make  a  choice  for 
herself,  the  previous  contract  is  compromised  by  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money.  The  consideration  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the 
father  of  the  bride  varies  from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand 
rupees  :  a  corresponding  portion  is  returned,  which  consists  of 
domestic  stock,  live  and  dead,  and  in  some  of  the  ghAts  is  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  wife,  by  whom  it  is  managed  for  her  own 
benefit.  The  females  are  chiefly  employed  in  weaving  blankets  and 
coarse  serges,  but  they  will  not  work  in  any  company  except  that 
of  their  nearest  female  relatives  ;  even  an  aunt  and  a  niece  will 
not  work  together.  The  produce  of  their  looms  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  at  their  own  disposal.  The  Bhotiyas  construct  a  house 
called  RambAukuri,  in  which  marriages  are  arranged .  Such  build¬ 
ings  are  generally  shared  by  several  villages  and  are  placed  at  a 
spot  about  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  distant  from  each.  Such  bachelors 
and  maidens  as  wish  to  marry  resort  there  without  either  relatives 
or  chaperons.  They  remain  there  together  some  twenty  to  thirty 
days,  taking  their  meals  in  company.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a 
man  engages  himself  to  the  partner  who  has  pleased  him  best,  and 
the  happy  pair  go  home,  assemble  their  relatives,  call  in  the  priest, 
and  are  married.  During  their  residence  at  the  RambAukuri,  the 
pair  sing  amabsean  songs  together.  If  the  woman  conquers  in  the 
vooal  contest,  she  takes  the  man  off  to  her  house  and  marries  him 
there ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  gains  the  viotory,  they  are 
married  at  his  house.  This  custom  of  the  RambAukuri  is  less 
common  in  Juhar  and  Byans  than  in  Darma.  In  none  is  child 
marriage  the  fashion.  But  a  person  whose  star  was  in  the  Lion 
at  his  or  her  birth  is  not  allowed  to  marry  a  person  whose  star  was 
in  the  Goat  at  his  or  her  birth.  Except  amongst  the  Brahman  Bho¬ 
tiyas  there  is  no  objection  against  the  second  marriage  of  widows, 
whether  the  widow  has  children  by  her  first  marriage  or  not. 
Children  by  a  first  marriage  who  follow  the  mother  to  her  second 
husband’s  house  lose  their  paternal  inheritance,  but  are  entitled  to 
succeed  to  their  step-father’s  property  equally  with  their  step-bro¬ 
thers  of  the  second  marriage,  his  children.  If  a  woman  desert 
her  husband  and  goes  to  live  with  another  man,  her  husband  takes 
from  that  man  the  costs  of  a  second  marriage  ;  the  woman  is  there¬ 
by  divorced  from  her  first  husband  and  becomes  the  wife  of  her 
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seducer.  If  she,  in  turn,  deserts  the  second  man  for  another  para¬ 
mour,  he  can  take  from  the  third  man  the  costs  of  a  marriage,  aod 
the  woman  for  the  third  time  changes  husbands.  But  some  injured 
husbands  renounce  their  rights  to  take  the  costs  of  a  second  mar¬ 
riage  from  the  seducer  of  their  wives  and  refuse  ever  afterwards 
to  see  their  wives  again.  Under  such  circumstances  the  woman 
is  considered  to  be  divorced  as  regards  her  husband  and  to  be 
married  to  the  co-respondent.  But  the  marriage  is  held  to  be  of 
an  inferior  kind  resembling  the  aagdi  of  the  plains,  and  is  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  not  considered  a  marriage  at  all. 

The  relatives  of  a  widow’s  first  husband  receive  a  sum  of  money 
(varying  in  amount,  but  never  above  Rs.  200)  from  the  second 
husband  upon  her  re-marriage,  and  if  her  first  husband  left  no  kins¬ 
men,  her  parents  take  this  fee.  If  there  are  no  parents,  it  is  taken 
by  the  widow’s  maternal  nncle  and  son,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
unlucky  bridegroom  must  pay  the  fee  to  some  one.  All  this  hap¬ 
pens  if  the  widow  is  given  away  or  sold  to  her  second  husband. 
Where  she  chooses  a  second  husband  for  herself  no  fee  is  paid.  The 
ordinary  course  for  a  woman  when  her  husband  dies  is  to  go  and 
live  with  her  deceased  husband’s  younger  brother  as  his  wife.  If 
the  youngef  brother  is  too  young  for  matrimony,  she  generally 
looks  out  for  another  husband  or  is  sold  to  another  by  her  kinsmen, 
as  already  described.  There  are,  however,  some  widows  who  shave 
their  heads  after  the  death  of  their  husbands  and  go  on  pilgrimage, 
and  never  marry  again.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  what  has 
been  written  about  the  remarriage  of  widows  amongst  the  Juh&ri 
Sokpas  applies  equally  to  the  re-marriage  of  all  the  ordinary 
Khasiya  R&jputnis  and  other  low-caste  women  in  Kumaon. 

Where  a  parent  dies,  the  Juhfiri  Bhotiya  abstains  from  flesh 

,  and  other  rioh  food  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Jfuneral  ceremonies.  .  J 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  death,  however, 
instead  of  the  nsual  sraddha  ceremonies  he  performs  what  is  called 
dhorni.  A  gash  is  cut  in  the  neck  of  a  young  male  buffalo,  w  bo  there¬ 
upon,  of  course,  runs  a\yay;  he  is  pursued  and  ultimately  killed  with 
sticks,  stones,  and  knives,  and  any  one  who  pleases  may  eat  of  his 
flesh.  The  mourner  then  gives  clothes  or  cooking  vessels  to  bis  Brah¬ 
man  directors,  usually  Dobediyas  or  Bhatts  :  for,  in  the  hills,  there 
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are  do  Mahibrahmans,  and  their  place  is  taken  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  lower  classes  of  Brahmans.  Bhotiyas  of  the  better  class 
sometimes  think  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  flesh  for  a  year  after 
the  death  of  a  father,  mother  or  elder  brother,  and  to  abstain  from 
curds  for  the  same  period  if  a  father  dies,  and  from  milk  if  they  are 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  mother.  But  this  practice  is  by  no  means 
universal,  and  most  Bhotiyas  adopt  the  more  sensible  course,  for 
their  work  and  climate,  of  limiting  the  actual  period  of  fasting  to  ten 
or  twelve  days.  In  Garhw&l,  they  oollect  the  bones  of  a  deceased 
parent  that  remain  at  the  pyre,  and  within  the  year  convey  them  to 
a  pool  near  the  Satapanth  glacier  above  Badrin&th  and  throw  them 
into  the  water.  To  them  this  water  has  all  the  virtues  of  Gya,  the 
great  Srdddha-tirtha  of  the  plains.  It  is  also  customary  in  Garhw&l 
that  a  widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband  abandons  all  her  jewellery 
and  finery  and  wears  ouly  the  bharela  and  a  blanket  until  she 
takes  another  husband.  Similarly  the  husband,  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  abandons  the  langoti  or  dhoti  until  he  takes  another 
wife. 

The  Bhotiyas  burn  their  dead.  In  D&rma,  it  is  the  custom,  no 

matter  when  the  death  occurs,  to  perform 
Customs  of  Darma.  .  „ ,  ^ 

the  funeral  ceremonies  in  Karttik  only.  Un 

the  occasion  of  a  death,  the  heir  of  the  deceased  is  expected  to 
entertain  the  whole  of  the  brethren  and  is  consequently  impover¬ 
ished  by  the  extravagant  expenditure  indulged  in.  A  number  of 
goats  and  yaks,  according  to  his  means,  are  sacrificed  at  the  pyre ; 
of  the  latter  animals  one  is  selected  for  the  particular  service  of 
the  deceased,  and  is  previously  led  about  with  many  ceremonies, 
adorned  with  flowers  and  laden  with  cloth,  Sugar,  spices,  and  such 
articles ;  precedence  in  the  sacrifice  is  also  given  to  it,  and  the 
decapitation  is  performed  by  the  son-in-law,  or  some  other  near 
relation  to  the  deceased.  In  the  selection  of  this  yak  the  depart¬ 
ed  spirit  is  appealed  to,  and  its  choice  is  supposed  to  be  indicated 
in  the  animal  which  is  the  first  to  shake  its  tail  when  the  stall  is 
inspected  by  the  heir.  The  Bhotiyas  universally  profess  extreme 
veneration  for  the  manes  of  their  forefathers  ;  small  monuments  to 
their  memory  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  villages,  generally 
on  the  summit  of  some  height;  distinguished  individuals  are  further 
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honored  by  images  of  silver  or  stone,  and  by  the  annual  oelebration 
of  festivals,  on  days  dedicated  to  the  purpose,  when  the  image  is 
carried  in  procession  about  the  village,  and  receives  offerings  and 
worship.  Among  the  D6rma  Bhotiyas,  when  an  individual  dies 
absent  from  his  native  village,  a  clue  of  worsted  is  conducted  to  it 
from  the  spot  where  death  occurs.  In  families  of  consideration 
the  thread  is  extended  unbroken  throughout;  by  the  poorer  classes, 
it  is  only  laid,  in  cases  of  considerable  distance,  along  difficult 
parts  of  the  road  ;  the  object  of  this  superstition  is  to  enable  the 
departed  soul  to  join  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors.  Satis  occasionally 
took  place  in  Juhdr  in  former  times. 


As  already  noticed,  the  Bhotiyas  place  little  reliance  on  the 

products  of  the  soil  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Agriculture,  *  .  . 

The  cultivated  land  in  the  upper  paths 

yields  but  one  harvest  in  the  year.  The  soil  contains  much  vege¬ 
table  matter  washed  down  by  the  melted  snow  aud  is  of  a  dark 
colour.  It  would,  however,  appear  to  require  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  manure  to  render  it  productive,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  further  encumbered  with  stones  and  boulders,  which  ren¬ 
der  its  cultivation  laborious  and  difficult.  The  local  produce  is 
insufficient  to  supply  the  Bhotiyas  with  food.  For  grain  they  have 
to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  their  winter  habitations  in  the 
more  southern  pattis.  In  the  richest  and  best  watered  lands,  barley 
there  returns  a  yield  of  from  twenty  to  forty-fold  according  as  the 
temperature  may  be  affected  by  the  nearness  to  the  snows.  In 


poor,  unirrigated,  lands  three  to  six-fold  is  the  average.  Sowing 
takes  place  in  Chait-Baisakh  and  the  harvest  in  Ku&r-K&rttik. 
The  principal  other  crops  are  kotu  or  opal  or  pdlti  ( Fagopyrum  escu- 
lentum) ;  phaphar  or  blie  (F.  tataricum)  and  chda  or  nidreha  or 
mdrsa  ( Amaranthm  frumentaeeus ),  and  in  the  upper  parts  phaphar 
only  which  does  not  require  irrigation,  and  yields  from  thirty  to 
forty-fold.  Turnips  ( chaukan ),  leeks,  and  potatoes  are  the  only 
vegetables  cultivated  ;  of  those  growing  wild,  the  rhubarb  is  some¬ 
what  inferior  in  its  color  and  properties  to  the  Turkey,  and  the 
Bhotiyas  do  not  take  it  inwardly.  It  is  used  iu  the  form  of  a 
powder  for  bruises,  and  with  madder  and  potash  as  a  red  dye. 
Madder  ( manjti )  is  abundant,  but  does  not  form  an  article  of 
commerce.  Apricots  and  peaches  have  been  introduced  by  the 
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Bhotiyas,  bat  they  do  not  attain  to  any  size  or  flavor.  The  forests 
in  the  south  and  least  elevated  parts  afford  timber  common  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  province.  Deod&r  to  the  south,  horse-chestnut, 
red  rhododendrons,  oaks  and  pines  attain  a  large  size.  To 
these  succeed  white  rhododendrons,  king  pine,  yew,  juniper,  and 
on  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  birch  and  the  goat-thorn  ( ddma ). 
The  bark  of  the  birch  is  used  for  paper  and  other  domestic 
purposes  and  ia  exported  to  the  plains  and  the  twigs  of  the 
juniper  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  yeast  ( balma ).  The 
following  list  gives  the  local  names  of  the  commoner  trees  and 
plants  :  see  farther,  however,  the  account  of  the  forests  in  the  first 
volume  :  — 


English  names.  Hindi  and  Bhotia name.  Scientific  name  Remarks. 


Lofty  pine  ...  Rdisalla ;  Bhotiya  lam-  Pinus  excelsa. 
shing,  lim. 

Webb’s  flr  ...  Bhotiya « coman  ...  Abies  Webbiana. 

Cypress  ...  Saru ;  Bhotiya  tang-  Cupressns  torulosa. 

shin  lim. 

Yew  ...  Thuner  ;  Bhotiya  nhdre  Taxus  baccata. 

(Byftos)  Idet  (Juhar). 

Bircb  ...  Bhoj  ;  Bhotiya  Shakshin,  Betula  bhojpatra 

Rhododendron...  Buronj,  burdni ;  Bhotiya  R.  campanulatum. 
takshin. 

Poh  (14,000  feet)  ...  R.  anthopogon  ...  Usetfasincesne 

Bambu  cane  ...  Ningdla-,  Bhotiya  kwry,  Arundinaria  falcata.  in  Tibet. 

Sycamore  ...  Kamtya ;  Bhotiya  kdn-  Acer  caudatum. 

shing. 

Walnut  ...  Akhrot ;  Bhotiya  has-  Juglans  regia. 

shin. 

Goats  thorn  ...  Ddma  Caragana  pygmsea 

Cedar  ...  Deoddr  •••  Cupressus  dcodara. 

Ground  cypress,  Parpinja,padma  ( N it*) : 

Churpunja  (MaDa):  Juniperus  communis. 

Ihdja  (Byans),  chi- 
ehiya  (Milam). 

Jnnlper  ...  Padbank  ;  Bhotiya  pd-  J  uniperns  recorva. 

»>a  (Byans),  bil 
(Milam  ) 

Ground  rasp*  Bhotiya  sinjang,  fruit  Iiubus  nutans  ...  Orange  fruit- 

berry  siiy'aap  Iho. 

Barberry  ...  Chotra-,  Bhotiya  kachi-  Ber^eris  aristata  ...  Worthless. 

thin 

I  itter  willow  ...  Bhotiya  tarma-chak  ...  Hippophfie  rhamuoides  Yellow  acid 

berries. 
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English  name. 

Hindi  and  Bhotiya  name 

Scientific  name. 

Remarks. 

Gooseberry 

in 

Lepcha  i  Bhotiya  gal - 

Ribes  grossularia  ... 

Worthless 

Crab  apple 

•  •• 

dam  (By ins),  sir- 
gochi. 

ban-mehal 

Pyrus  baccata  ... 

(10,000  feet) 

Ditto. 

Currant 

(Bed)  Bhotiya  mdngle 

Ribes  gtaoiale 

Small  In  sipid. 

White  dog-rose. 

(Byins)  Bhotiya 

Oongole  (black) 

durbui. 

Hindi  aDd  Bhotiya  gor - 

Rosa  serica 

Large  hips. 

red. 

Orchis 

ill 

atrphala. 

Svphala 

Bhotiya  phung 

R  Webbiaoa. 

Satyrium  nepaiense ... 

Pink  flowers  ; 

Viburnum 

Ilf 

Gdiyah  Bhotiya  koto - 

V.  cotinifollum. 

roots  eaten. 

Monk’s  wood 

•  M 

61*. 

/Viriisi ;  atia  (14,000 

A  conit  urn  hetero- 

Root  used  in 

Wormwood 

Ml 

feet.) 

Bhotiya  panhima 

phyllum. 

Artemisia. 

medicine. 

Wheat 

•  •• 

GehUn ;  Bhotiya  nd- 

Tritlcum  vnigare. 

Celestial  barley, 

phal. 

Najan ;  Bhotiya  chdma* 

Hordeum  himalayense. 

Barley 

SSI 

Jau 

H.  hexastichylum  ... 

Red  flowered. 

Buckwheat 

•  es 

Ogal ;  Bhotiya  palli... 

Fagopyrum  esculen- 

Yellow  ditto. 

Amaranth 

Phdphar  ;  Bhotiya  bhe, 
Chua-mdna 

turn. 

F.  tataricum 
Amaranthus  f rumen- 

Red. 

White. 

Turnip 

Keddri-chua 

Shat  gam  :  Bhotiya 

taceuB. 

A.  caudatns. 

Brassica  rapa. 

Tobacco 

•  •• 

chankan. 

1  amdku  (By ins)  ... 

Nicotian  a  tabacum. 

“  The  operations  and  implemenis  of  husbandry,”  writes  Traill, 

Implements.  **  present  no  novelties  ;  the  ploughing  com¬ 

mences  as  early  as  the  melting  of  the  snow 
will  admit,  and  the  sowing  is  commonly  completed  by  the  first  week 
in  June.  By  the  middlo  of  September  the  crop  is  ready  for  the 
sickle ;  to  this  period  the  irrigation  of  the  wheat  and  barley  is 
continued,  the  streams  of  melted  snow  being  directed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  whenever  available.  Severe  winters,  attended  with  heavy 
snows,  prove  more  or  less  injurious  in  their  consequences  to  the 
succeeding  crop.  The  Bhot  villages  are  all  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  great  chain  of  Himalayan  peaks,  and  are  all, 
iu  some  degree,  subject  to  the  influence  of  its  snows  and  of  its  shade. 
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By  any  unusual  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  summit  the  inferior 
bed  is  forced  down,  and  with  it,  the  influence  of,  if  not  the  line  of, 
perpetual  congelation  itself,  descends  ;  those  villages  which  are  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  peaks,  and  are  unsheltered  by  intervening  heights 
suffer  severely  from  such  occurrences,  as  it  sometimes  requires 
the  heat  of  more  than  one  summer  to  throw  back  the  snow  to  its 
former  level.  The  village  of  Laspa,  in  the  JubAr  pass,  has  been 
rendered  wholly  unproductive  during  two  years  by  an  accident  of 
this  kind.  The  Bhotiyas  of  DAnpur,  JuhAr,  D&rma  and  ByAns 
have  a  peculiar  way  of  cutting  their  wheat  and  barley.  They  nip  off 
the  ears  with  a  kind  of  shears  called  runya.  Their  cattle  are  then 
driven  in  to  eat  down  the  stalks  and  the  men  tread  out  the  corn 
themselves,  and  do  not  employ  bullocks  for  the  purpose. 


We  have  already  stated  that  language,  physioal  traits,  customs, 


History. 


and  tradition  all  assign  to  the  Bhotiyas  a 
common  origin  with  the  people  of  Hundes. 


In  all  except  the  DArma  pargauah  the  BhotiyaB  trace  their  origin 
to  some  villge  in  Tibet.  The  story  of  the  colonisation  of  JuhAr 
has  been  noticed  and  their  Sokpa  origin  determined.  The  people 
of  Darma,  though  equally  of  Tatarian  origin,  are  said  traditionally 
to  be  of  a  different  race,  who  entered  the  hills  from  the  plains. 
According  to  Traill,  they  are  considered  to  be  descendants  of  a 
colony  of  Mughals  who  were  left  to  secure  possession  of  Kumaon 
after  its  subjection  by  Thnur.  This  force,  thinned  by  disease  and 
the  sword,  ultimately  retreated  to  Darma,  and  there  made  a  perma¬ 
nent  establishment.  Timur,  however,  never  approached  Kumaon 
nearer  than  Bardwar,and  his  stay  there  took  place  in  1398  A.  D.,  a 
time  for  which  we  have  fairly  accurate  traditions,  none  of  which  refer 
to  the  conquest  of  eastern  Kumaon.  It  is  said  also  that  the  local  rule 
of  these  Mughals  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  that  to  them  we  are 
to  attribute  certain  remains  at  Dwarahat  and  Bageswar  consisting 
of  rude  tombs  constructed  with  large  flat  tiles.  Similar  remains 
are  found  further  west  in  Kulu,  and  have  already  been  noticed,1 
with  the  result  that  we  cannot  connect  these  remains  or  the 


Darma  people  with  a  colony  left  by  Timur.  The  Darina  Bhotiyas 
also  repudiate  this  story,  but  from  difference  in  language,  customs, 
and  appearances  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  a  tribe  from  Tibet 


1  Gazetteer,  XI.  512 ;  the  Darma  Bhotiyas  are  probably  KUampas  and  not  Sokpas. 
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other  than  that  to  which  the  other  BhotiyaB  belong.  The  Bhotiya 
niahals  belonged  to  Tibet  up  to  the  time  that  Garhw&l  became 
consolidated  under  the  chiefs  of  Srinagar  and  Kumaon  under  the 
Chands.  Baz  Bahadur  Chand1  reduced  Juhar  in  1670  A.  D.,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Gorkh&li  administration  that  D&rma  was  wrested 
from  Jumla  of  Nep&l  and  annexed  to  Kumaon.  But  in  becoming 
subjects  of  the  cis-Tibetan  States,  the  Bhotiyas  were  by  no  means 
drawn  from  their  allegiance  to  the  parent  state,  but  still  continued 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  both  :  an  anomalous  state  of  sub¬ 
jection  which  their  paramount  interests  in  continuing  to  be  the 
medium  of  commercial  intei course  between  India  and  Tibet  tends 
to  perpetuate.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  our  Government  was  to  sur¬ 
render  all  dues  on  trade  which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sacrifice 
of  the  reveuue  hitherto  paid  by  the  Bhotiyas,  and  the  taxation 
which  they  are  now  called  on  to  pay  is  comparatively  trifling.  But 
the  Tibetan  authorities  have  from  time  immemorial  subjected  the 
trade  to  regulations  and  restriction  of  all  kinds,  nor  is  their  inter¬ 
ference  limited  to  the  imposition  of  customs-duties.  A  remnant  of 
the  old  state  of  things  when  the  Bhotiya  valleys  were  subject  to 
Tibet  is  kept  up  in  the  Tibetan  demand  for  dues  other  than  cus¬ 
toms-duties,  which,  though  insignificant  in  amount,  are  held  to  be 
an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Bhotiyas  of  their  subjection 
to  the  parent  state.  Before  the  establishment  of  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment  in  Kumaun  and  Garhwal,  the  authority  thus  exercised  by  the 
Tibetan  Government  was  by  no  means  only  nominal.  The  former 
Bindu  Governments  in  these  districts  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
weak  and  unstable,  consequently  the  Bhotiyas  were  the  less 
inclined  to  resist  the  orders  and  the  demands  of  the  Tibetan 
authorities,  and  the  taxes  paid  by  them  to  the  foreign  Government 
were  formally  recognised  by  their  Hindu  rulers  in  both  districts. 
Bince  the  British  conquest  of  these  districts  no  notice  of  the  matter 
has  been  taken  by  the  British  Government,  but  the  Bhotiyas  have 
gradually  become  more  and  more  independent  of  Tibet,  and  more 
obedient  to  their  European  rulers,  attaching  themselves,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  to  the  stronger  side.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  too, 
that  the  Huniyas  are  quite  aware  of  the  inexpediency  of  any  active 
interference  in  the  concerns  of  British  subjects. 


1  tiaz.  XI.,  567. 
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Taxation. 


The  does  colleoted  by  the  Tibetan  officials  as  revenae,  aoording 

to  Traill,  consist  of  “  Sinh  thal ”  land  reve¬ 
nue  ;  “  Ya  thal”  tax  on  sunshine ;  “  Zftdn 
thal”  tax  on  the  profits  of  trade.  These  itemB  are  all  levied  at 
fixed  and  invariable  rates.  The  “  Sinh  thal”  is  assessed  at  twelve 
“  polas  ,”  of  gur  per  konch ,  on  the  lands  assessed  to  revenue,  but  as 
a  great  portion  of  each  village  is  held  revenue-free  on  former  grants, 
the  aggregate  payments  under  this  head  are  very  trifling.  The 
“  Ya  thal”  which  from  its  name,  has  probably  originated  in  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  T&tars,  who,  during  the  winter,  remove 
to  the  warmest  situations,  is  assessed  at  one  cake  of  “  balma”  or 
dried  yeast  per  house.  The  above  dues  are  collected  by  Tibetan 
officers,  who  visit  the  passes  with  that  view :  the  whole  is  reoeived 
in  kind,  though  the  g&r  and  yeast  are  partly  commuted  for  sugar, 
grain,  spirits,  and  coarse  calicoes.  The  Kirin  thal  is  levied  in  the 
shape  of  transit  duties,  and  “  Kiun  kal”  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  grain.  These  are  also  collected  in  kind,  at  the  first  mart  visited 
by  the  Bhotiyas,  the  loads  of  every  tenth  sheep,  together  with  the 
wool  on  its  back,  are  there  taken,  unless  commuted  by  the  payment 
of  twenty-seven  “  polas”  of  grir  per  sheep.  Duties  are  also  levied 
on  some  few  articles,  agreeably  to  the  rates  fixed  by  an  ancient 
tariff ;  commodities  not  included  in  that  schedule  pass  free.  Broad¬ 
cloth  and  many  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  hence  com¬ 
menced  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  fall  under  the  last  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases  individuals  are  subjected  to  a  tax  oalled 
“  huro”  or  plunder,  substituted  for  the  Kirin  kal”  or  transit 
duties,. and  levied  at  nearly  the  same  rates.  This,  from  its  name, 
should  be  a  species  of  police  tax,  an  insurance  against  robbery. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  village  at  the  head  of  each  pass 
enjoy  certain  immunities  from  these  duties,  and  are,  moreover,  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  trans-Him41ayan  government  to  levy  a  transit  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  salt  or  borax  of  the  Tibetan  traders  visiting  the 
pass.  This  duty,  as  well  as  the  “  Kirin  kal”  paid  by  the  Bhotiyas, 
ib  levied  only  on  the  first  investment  of  each  trader  during  the 
season. 


In  matters  of  police,  the  Bhotiyas  are  held  responsible  for  the 
communication  to  the  neighbouring  authorities  of  all  important 
transactions  which  may  occur  in  their  villages.  The  local  tribunals 
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take  cognizance  of  all  cases  brought  before  them  by  the  Bhotiyas, 
whether  originating  in  Hundes  or  elsewhere.  In- civil  proceedings, 
the  decrees  of  the  court  written  in  the  Tibetan  character  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  sealed  by  the  presiding  officers,  are  delivered  to  the 
successful  parties.  A  confirmation  of  these  documents  where  they 
affect  general  interests,  as  also  of  grants  exempting  lands  from 
public  assessment,  are  obtained  by  the  parties  concerned  from  suc- 
ceding  governors.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  Government  ever 
originates  any  inquiry  into  crimes  or  offences  committed  by  the 
Bhotiyas  elsewhere  than  in  Hundes  ;  nor  does  it  delegate  any  power, 
judicial  or  fiscal,  to  the  Bhotiya  village  functionaries.  Such  are 
the  marks  of  subjection  which  the  mother  country  continues 
to  demand  from  the  Bhotiyas.  Those  exacted  by  their  Hindu 
conquerors  have  ever  been  more  costly  and  more  extensive.  The 
fihotiyaB  continue  to  pay  their  taxes  according  to  the  old  custom, 
but  they  do  so  in  a  great  measure  because  the  dues  are  not  suffici¬ 
ently  onerous  to  be  worth  quarrelling  about  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Tibetan  government  is  now  almost  entirely  nominal.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  duties  levied  on  trade,  which  stand  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  1 

It  has,  however,  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Bhotiyas  to  pro- 
„  ,  fess  to  all  Europeans,  and  indeed,  to,  people 

generally  with  whom  they  may  have  deal¬ 
ings,  the  greatest  dread  of  the  Tibetan  authorities,  and  to  declare 
the  constant  fear  they  are  under  of  having  their  trade  stopped  on 
which  their  whole  means  of  subsistence  depends,  should  the  slightest 
infringement  of  the  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Tibetan  Govern¬ 
ment  take  place.  It  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that 
these  statements  were  perfectly  true,  and  until  a  short  time  ago  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  suspected  that  the  fear  of  losing  their 
monopoly  had  much  to  do  with  these  representations.  It  was  with 
tbe  greatest  difficulty  that  a  European  traveller  could  obtain  even 
the  slightest  glimpse  of  Tibet,  and  even  onr  Kumaon  officials  were 
troubled  with  the  fear  of  raining  the  people  who  showed  them  the 
way  into  the  forbidden  country,  a  feeling  wbioh  proved  a  stronger 
defence  against  ‘  the  foreigD  devils’  than  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
government.  The  utter  mistake  of  such  ideas  is  shown  sufficiently 

lCal.  Kev  /.  c. 
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by  the  experience  of  several  Europeans  who,  the  Bhotiyas  knew, 
could  not  be  trifled  with.  These  have  marched  into  Hundes  not 
only  without  concealment,  but  with  large  camps  accompanied  by 
the  heads  of  the  Bhotiya  villages  who  supplied  all  the  carriage  and 
supplies,  and  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the  Tibetan  authorities 
given  by  them  in  person.  The  real  fact  is  that  Hundes  is  so 
utterly  dependent  on  India  for  its  supplies  that  the  authorities  there 
will  never,  without  the  most  absolute  necessity,  do  anything  which 
might  endanger  the  trade  on  which  their  subsistence  depends,  and 
they  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  immense  power  over  them  which 
this  fact  gives  to  our  government  and  the  people  of  our  districts. 
If  the  passes  were  ever  closed  by  us  for  a  single  season  there  would 
be  a  famine  in  Tibet.1 

In  1815  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  had  charge  of  the  Company’s  in- 

^  vestment  in  Moradabad,  proposed  his  depu¬ 

tation2  to  Tibet  with  a  view  to  open  up  the 
trade  between  the  Company  and  the  natives  of  that  country.  Hi¬ 
therto  very  little  had  been  known  regarding  the  consumption  of 
European  products  and  manufactured  articles  withiu  the  hills.  It 
was  believed  that  the  hill  people  purchased  the  woollen  cloths  and 
cottons  of  English  manufacture  for  their  own  consumption,  and 
acting  on  this  view,  every  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  trade.  It 
was  advised  that  the  more  prudent  course  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  open  a  trade  by  seeking  a  convenient  mart  in  the  firBt  place  at 
Almora  and  making  use  of  the  Bhotiyas  as  carriers  only.  Further 
inquiry  showed  that  the  wares  purchased  by  the  Almora  merchants 
at  K&shipur  were  bartered  to  the  Bhotiya  carriers  who  disposed  of 
them  at  Gartoh  and  other  places  in  Chinese  Tibet.  Thus  four  sets 
of  profits  were  made  before  the  goods  reached  the  actual  consum¬ 
ers.  This  so  enhanced  the  price  that,  coupled  with  the  badness 
of  the  roads  and  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  trade  by  vexatious 
taxation  and  the  oppression  of  the  rulers  and  their  officers  through 
whose  dominions  the  consignments  passed,  in  1815,  it  had  become 
very  inconsiderable,  and  when  further  and  more  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  became  available,  it  was  resolved  that  no  further  steps  should 

be  taken  to  open  up  direct  intercourse. 

*081.  Rer.  *  To  Government,  25th  May,  1815.  To  Cotnmisiioner, 

6th  Jone,  1815. 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  Bhotiyas  ia  the  carrying  trade  into  Tibet. 

^  °  ^  Of  this  they  possess  almost  a  complete  mono¬ 

poly  which  they  jealously  guard  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
The  poverty  and  the  want  of  enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  Kumaon 
and  Garhw61,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  crossing  the  passes 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Bhotiyas,  the  total  absence  of  toler¬ 
able  roads,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  the  force  of  immemorial  cus¬ 
tom,  have  hitherto  prevented  any  serious  attempts  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  Bhotiya  monopoly.  Under  the  present  system  no 
considerable  increase  of  trade  can  be  looked  for,  for  the  means  of 
the  Bhotiyas  are  quite  insufficient  for  carrying  on  a  much  more 
extensive  trade  than  the  present.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
if  the  monopoly  of  the  Bhotiyas  were  abolished  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  Tibetan  authorities  towards  every  innovation  were  to  cease  the 
trade  could  receivo  any  very  great  increase,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  under  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  it  must  remain 
insignificant.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  Himalaya  is  almost  uninhabited,  and  the  small  popula¬ 
tion  which  exists  is  generally  in  a  state  of  such  abject  poverty  that 
any  great  additional  consumption  of  either  the  necessities  or  the 
luxuries  of  life  seems  almost  impossible,  and  nothing  but  a  great 
demand  in  the  Tibetan  districts  adjoining  India  can  possibly  lead 
to  any  considerable  increase  of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
The  agricultural  productions  of  Hundes  being  utterly  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants,  the  country  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pends  for  its  supplies  on  India.  Grain  being  the  greatest  necessary 
to  the  Huuiyas  forms  the  chief  article  of  export  from  our  districts. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  demand  is  met  from  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  upper  Pattis  that  lie  to  the  south  of  the  snowy  range.  The 
exports  next  in  importance  are  coarse  cotton  cloths,  broad-cloth, 
6ugar  and  its  preparation  known  as  grir,  &c.,  hardware,  tobacco, 
spices,  rupees,  corals,  and  beads.  The  principal  imports  are  borax, 
salt,  gold-dust,  and  wool.  Borax  was  formerly  a  much  more  profit¬ 
able  investment  than  it  now  is.  The  great  European  demand  for 
this  mineral  was  formerly  in  a  great  measure  met  by  the  Tibetan 
trade,  but  the  discovery  of  the  lagoni  of  Tuscauy,  and  the  immense 
development  which  European  and  American  science  has  given  to 
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the  manufacture  of  borax  from  boracic  acid  has  greatly  curtailed 
the  demand,  but  Btill  the  borax  trade  exists  and  is  sufficiently  consi¬ 
derable  to  render  it  of  prime  importance  to  the  Bhotiyas.  In  a 
former  volume  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  country  in 
which  the  borax  is  found.  1  Very  little  borax  is  consumed  in  these 
districts,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  imports  are  carried  to  Najibabad 
or  disposed  of  at  Ramnagar,  and  there  prepared  for  export  to 
Farukhabad,  Calcutta,  and  Europe. 

The  salt  is  for  the  most  part  exchanged  for  grain  in  the  upper 

pattis,  but  here,  too,  it  has  to  bear  the  com- 
a  * '  *  petition  with  the  duty-paid  Sfimbhar  salt, 

and  the  conflict  is  simply  settled  by  the  distance  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  from  a  system  of  barter  where  coin  is  scarce.  This 
branch  of  the  trade  between  the  Bhotiyas  and  the  people  of  the 
lower  hills  is  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  and  unchangeableness 
of  the  system  on  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  total  absence  of  roads 
and  bridges  and  of  economical  means  of  transport  renders  it  very 
diffioult  to  engage  with  advantage  in  any  mercantile  speculation 
in  these  districts.  None  of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  trade  can 
venture  to  leave  the  beaten  track  in  hope  of  greater  profits,  so  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  choose  from  time  to  time  the  best  market 
according  to  the  variation  of  prices  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  must  be  contented  as  much  from  the  comparatively 
smallness  of  their  individual  transactions  as  from  any  other  cause, 
to  dispose  of  their  commodities  to  their  neighbours  and  customers 
according  to  whatever  may  be  the  established  custom  of  the  place. 
It  is  not  until  towards  the  end  of  June  that  the  snow  melts  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  enable  the  Bhotiyas  to  cross  the  passes  into  Hundes. 
During  this  and  the  preceding  month  the  grain  is  carried  from  the 
lower  hills  to  the  Bhotiya  villages.  A  large  quantity  is  also  deli¬ 
vered  there  in  these  and  the  succeeding  months  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  pattis ;  the  whole  being  carried  on  sheep  and  goats 
precisely  in  the  manner  that  is  followed  by  the  Bhotiyas.  These 

>  Gaz.  X.,  293.  Both  the  borax  and  the  salt  are  procured  in  the  same 
way  by  working  the  earth  taken  from  the  ground  iu  which  they  occur  by  lixivia- 
tion.  These  salt  fields  are  open  to  all  who  choose  to  adventure  their  labour  in 
them  on  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  State  representative,  who 
has  an  excise  establishment  on  the  spot  for  its  collection. 
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oarriers  barter  their  grain  for  salt  at  the  villages  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  Hundes.  From  June  until  October  the  grain  is  carried 
across  the  passes,  and  borax  and  salt  conies  back,  the  principal  men 
remaining  in  Hundes  to  superintend  operations,  whilst  the  women 
and  children  remain  at  home  and  look  after  the  fields.  In  the 
Juhar  valley  there  are  three  depots  for  the  convenience  of  trade ;  one 
in  the  Bhot  valley  whence  they  bring  all  their  goods  to  Munshiy&ri 
before  they  carry  any  futher  down,  and  which  forms  the  second 
depdt.  On  leaving  Munshiy4ri  they  generally  form  depflts  at  Tejam- 
bngr,  Sera,  Gangoli,  or  other  places  where  their  families  reside 
during  the  winter.  Many  erect  temporary  shelters;  and  while  the 
women  are  occupied  in  weaving  blankets  and  tending  the  ewes  and 
cattle,  the  men  carry  the  borax  to  B&geswar  and  R&mnagar,  or 
barter  the  salt  in  the  villages.  Old  and  infirm  persons  occasionally 
prefer  passing  a  winter  of  imprisonment  in  the  Bhotiya  valleys 
rather  than  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  down  :  in  these  cases 
a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  is  left  with  them,  whilst  the  water  is 
furnished  in  abundance  by  the  snows  in  which  they  are  buried.  The 
Bhotiyas  of  the  Garhw4l  passes  purchase  their  grain  as  low  down 
as  Dhanpur  and  Lohba.  The  grain  purchased  at  a  distance  is  in 
the  first  place  transported  to  J  oshimath  or  thereabouts  and  stored : 
that  purchased  near  their  winter  encamping  grounds  is  first 
brought  home  and  then  that  more  distant,  so  that  all  arrives  about 
the  end  of  July  when  they  cross  the  passes.  Of  late  years  the 
Bhotiyas  have  been  accustomed  to  contract  with  Nagpur  and 
Dasoli  men  to  bring  up  their  surplus  stores  of  grain  paying  in 
salt  and  wool,  which  form  a  load  for  the  return  journey  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  these  intermediate  carriers  is  increasing : 
other  men  perform  a  similar  duty  in  Kumaon.  The  Bhotiyas  of 
Byans  and  Darma  dispose  of  their  borax  at  Dharchula,  CharapA- 
wat,  and  Barmdeo  and  the  Juhiris  at  Bageswar  and  Ramnagar. 
The  Garhwal  Bhotiyas  usually  sell  at  Nandpray6g  but  many  also 
proceed  to  R&mnagar,  which  is  the  great  centre  of  the  refining 
operations.  The  Bydns  Bhotiyas  trade  with  Taklakhar :  the  Dar- 
miyas  and  Jun&ris  with  Tara,  Misar,  Gyanima  (or  Gyanip),  and 
Gartoh:  the  Niti  people  with  Daba  and  Shib  Chilatn,  and  the  Alana 
people  with  Toling.  By  the  Nilang  pass  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
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Bas&hiri  Khampas  and  Jadhs  of  the  Nilang  valley  with  Tsaparang 
or  CL ap rang. 

The  village  in  each  Bhotiya  district  nearest  to  the  pass  and, 

which  is  also  usually  the  most  considerable 
Opening  ol  trade,  ,  .  ...  _ 

in  the  valley  enjoys  various  privileges  and 

immunities  from  taxation,  in  return  for  which  assistance  is  expec¬ 
ted  by  the  Tibetan  authorities  in  carrying  out  their  regulations 
regarding  the  Huniya  merchants  who  may  cross  the  passes  to  the 
Bhotiya  villages.  The  opening  of  the  commercial  season  is  carried 
out  with  some  ceremony.  The  first  step  is  taken  every  year  when 
the  passes  into  Garhw61  become  practicable  in  the  beginning  of 
June  by  the  Tibetan  authorities.  An  agent  is  sent  to  each  of  the 
Bhotiya  valleys  from  the  officer  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  commercial  affairs.  It  is  the  business  of  this  agent,  who  is 
known  by  different  names  in  the  different  districts,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  affairs  in  India  and  to  make  his  report  to  his  own 
superiors.  Politics  appear  to  be  matters  of  mueh  less  importance 
than  the  state  of  the  public  health,  and  the  presence  of  small-pox  or 
other  contagious  diseases  in  the  Bhotiya  valleys  alone  causes  a 
temporary  interruption  of  intercourse.  If  the  report  of  the  Tibetan 
envoy  be  satisfactory,  the  trade  immediately  commences  by  the 
deputation  of  representatives  of  the  Bhotiyas  with  offerings  and 
tribute.  Each  village  has  a  distinct  kind  of  offering,  thus  Niti  being 
nearest  the  pass  has  only  a  nominal  one,  whilst  another  has  to 
furnish  the  green  tops  of  certain  fir  trees  used  by  the  fluniyas  at 
festivals;  Juharis  pay  one  cake  of  coarse  sugar  for  every  twelve 
families,  and  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth 
of  every  piece  they  export.  The  people  of  Darina  and  By&ns  pay 
a  tenth  of  all  grain  taken  in  barter,  whilst  those  residing  not  so 
close  to  the  frontier  pay  two  tinidshas  each.  In  Kumaon,  the  agent 
is  accompanied  by  a  single  follower,  aad  bears  with  Him  certain 
presents,  and  makes  his  report  to  the  Huniyas.  This  is  taken 
down  in  writing  and  transmitted  to  Gavtob,  and  if  approved  of  the 
passes  are  declared  open.  The  Bhotiyas  then  return  with  &  present 
in  gold-dust  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  things  brought  by  them 
accompanied  by  a  Huniya  official,  on  whose  verification  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Bhotiyas  the  opening  of  the  passes  depends. 
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Wi(h  the  exception  of  Juhdr,1  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
privileged  to  choose  their  own  markets,  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
Bhotiya  valleys  is  confined  to  some  particular  mart  in  Hnndes, 
and  most  minute  regulations  are  laid  down  in  each  case  for  the 
management  and  control  of  the  traders.  It  seems  wonderful  that 
under  the  strange  system  of  monopoly  and  restriction  that  exists, 
the  trade  should  ever  have  reached  even  its  present  importance. 
Neither  the  Tibetans  nor  the  Bhotiyas  seem  to  distrust  the  wisdom 
of  the  existing  regulations,  and  any  infringement  of  them  is  viewed 
with  great  jealousy,  thongh,  perhaps,  with  different  motives  on  both 
sides.  One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  whole  system  is  that 
by  which  the  dealings  of  each  individual  trader  are  controlled. 

Traill  writes  “  The  commercial  operations  of  the  season  usually  commence 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Huniya  traders  in  Bhot(  as  the  superior  strength  and 
hardihood  of  their  sheep  enable  them  to  cross  tho  snow  earlier  than  the 
Bhotiyas  |  from  this  period  (about  the  end  of  July)  till  the  middle  of  October 
the  flocks  of  both  parties  are  employed  in  plying  with  loads  between  the  pass 
villages  and  the  marts."  The  Mana  Bhotiyas,  however,  usually  trade  for  cash, 
and  those  of  Kumaun  barter  their  Tibetan  products  for  goods  for  the  export 
trade.  The  linniya  traders  do  not  usually  visit  any  villages  below  the  passes, 
but  in  Garhw&l  they  come  in  large  numbers  to  Niti,  and  a  few  find  their  way 
down  to  Hard  war  and  Ramnagar.  On  the  Darina  side  they  vUit  Barmdeo. 
The  landholders  of  the  northern  parganahs  who  transport  their  own  produce 
into  Bhot  are  deterred  from  proceeding  into  Hundes,  and  even  in  Bhot  they 
are  precluded  from  dealing  directly  with  others  than  the  Bhotiyaa.  The  men 
of  Dasoli  in  Garhwal  sometimes  visit  Daba,  and  a  few  Nfgpuris  find  their  way 
to  Chaprang,  but  the  Bhotiyas  are  still  the  middlemen  in  all  Garhwil, 

“  A  few  of  the  Almora  merchants  occasionally  visit  the  nearest  marts  in 
Hundes,  more  particularly  Taklakhar,  at  the  head  of  the  Byins  pass  ;  but  their 
ignorance  of  the  Tibetan  language,  and  their  want  of  the  meaoa  of  carriage, 
render  them  dependent  to  a  grdat  degree  on  the  Bhotiyas,  and  prevent  them 
from  trading  in  those  articles  of  bulk,  such  as  grain,  gur,  & c.,  which  afford  the 
most  certain  and  profitable  returns.  The  Bhotiyaa  consequently  enjoy  to  a 
great  extent  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  from  Hindustan  to  Tibet  in  the 
supply  of  the  local  demands  in  Hunde9,  and  the  system  in  force  there  operates 
to  confirm  a  complete  monopoly.  The  regulations  which  restrict  the  trade  of 
each  pass  to  a  prescribed  mart  affects  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  equally  with 
the  Bhotiyas;  this  system  is  further  extended  even  to  individual  dealings,  and 
every  trader  has  his  privileged  correspondent,  with  whom  he  alone  has  the 
tight  to  barter.  These  individual  monopolies,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  are 
considered  as  hereditary  and  disposable  property,  and  where  the  correspondent 

*  The  Juh&ris  have  the  further  privilege  that  their  headman  is  furnished 
with  two  ponies  and  all  necessary  supplies  at  each  camping  place  free  of  cost 
whenever  business  brings  him  to  Tibet. 
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becomes  bankrupt,  the  trader  is  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  right 
of  dealing  with  some  other  individual.  From  successive  partitions  of  family 
property,  and  from  partial  transfers,  this  right  of  drat*  has  been  gradually 
subdivided,  and  many  Bhotiyas  collectively  possess  a  single  correspondent. 
This  system  differs  so  from  that  of  the  Hong  merchants  in  China,  that  it  leaves 
to  every  Huniya  the  power  of  trafficking  directly  with  the  foreign  trader, 
though  it  restricts  his  dealings  to  particular  individuals  ;  the  only  persons  who 
appear  to  be  exempt  from  its  operations  in  Hundes  are  the  looal  officers,  civil 
and  military,  and  the  Lamas.  On  the  dealings  of  foreign  merchants  with  each 
other  It  has  no  effect.  Besides  the  Bhotiyas,  pilgrims  occasionally  cross  the 
passes  to  visit  Kailas  and  the  Manaiarowar  lake.'* 

This  quotation,  however,  does  not  in  one  point  state  the  facta 

,  quite  correctly,  for  it  implies  that  eaoh 

Tibetan  trade  custom.  *  . 

Bhotiya  can  only  have  a  single  corres¬ 
pondent.  New  dratha  can  be  established,  but  not  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  old  ones.  It  is  always  arranged  what  amount  of  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  shall  be  carried  on ;  and  if  one  of  the  parties  wishes 
to  extend  his  dealings  no  objection  is  made  to  his  doing  so  and  to 
establishing  new  dratha  with  other  persons,  an  equally  stringent 
agreement  being  necessary  in  every  case.  The  Bhotiyas  alone 
possess  the  privilege  of  selling  or  transferring  their  correspondents, 
the  Huniyas  having  no  such  power  of  disposing  of  their  Bhotiya 
correspondents.  Suits  arising  out  of  this  strange  custom  are  some¬ 
times  brought  before  our  civil  courts.  In  a  recent  case  one  Bho¬ 
tiya  sued  another  for  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  a  particular 
Huniya.  Neither  party  ever  referred  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Huniya  who  was  thus  to  be  disposed  of,  and  it 
was  evident  that  his  acquiescence  in  any  decision  arrived  at  was 
regarded  as  certain.  The  officer  who  tried  the  case  met  the  very 
man  shortly  afterwards,  who  humbly  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
should  not  be  transferred  to  the  person  who  instituted  the  suit. 
Strange  as  such  cases  must  appear,  it  is  necessary  that  our  courts 
should  listen  to  them,  for  neither  Huniyas  nor  Bhotiyas  seem  to 
doubt  the  excellence  of  their  system,  and  the  only  result  of  refusal 
would  bo  to  drive  them  into  the  courts  of  the  ZaDgpuns  of  Hundes. 
The  principal  part  of  the  trade  between  the  Bhotiyas  and  the 
Huniyas  is  carried  on  by  barter,  and  almost  every  article  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Huniyas  agreeably  to  an  assize  held  at  a  remote 
period.  The  Bhotiyas  of  Juhar  boast  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  traders  who  procured  the  fixation  of  prices  by  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Lh&sa,  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  limitation 
regarding  persons  with  whom  the  Bhotiyas  may  trade,  there  is  a 
limitation  also  as  to  plaoes,  and  each  valley  has  its  own  mart. 

The  rate  of  exchange  usually  obtaining  in  Hundes  is  eight 

pdtha8  of  unhusked  rice  for  twenty  of  salt 
Trade  statistics#  /*  1  j  •  p  xi  *  ,  « 

or  seven  oi  cleaned  nee  for  the  twenty  of 

salt.  Some  account  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  will  be 

found  under  this  head  in  the  notice  of  Kumaon.  We  shall  now 

proceed  to  give  the  trade  statistics  which  were  first  recorded  in 

1876-77  by  establishing  posts  at  Pandukeswardor  the  Mdna  pass, 

Tapubanfor  the  Nfti  pass,  Milam  for  the  Juh&r  pass,  and  Dharchula 

for  D&rma  and  Byftns.  In  1878-79  a  post  was  established  to  control 

the  Nilang  pass  in  Tihri.  The  gross  value  of  the  traffic  for  the 

last  six  years,  excluding  that  by  the  Nilang  pass,  has  been  as  fol- 


lows : — 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1877-78 

94,024 

3,09,507 

1880-81 

•••  1,46,882 

8,84,170 

1878-79 

1,13,010 

2,88,073 

1  1881-82 

...  1,88,660 

8,92,301 

1 879-80 

1,64,880 

3,26,259 

1882-83 

...  1,94,303 

8,43,932 

Exports. — The  cotton  cloth  exported  is  chiefly  of  the  coarser 
Indian  and  European  manufacture.  The  export  of  piece-goods  is 
chiefly  through  Juhar  and  the  same  parcels  contain  small  amounts 
of  European  broad-cloth,  pearls,  and  coral  beads.  The  following 
shows  the  weight  in  maunds  of  82tb.  each,  and  value  of  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  and  miscellaneous  articles  exported  :  — 


Weight. 

Fa/s«. 

Weight. 

‘VaUs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

1877-78 

*•«  805 

19,674 

1880*81 

...  488 

23,889 

1878-79 

...  269 

18,455 

1881-82 

m.  462 

24,828 

1879-80 

M.  417 

19,409 

1882-83 

...  496 

28,750 

The  export  of  European  cloth  was  only  25  maunds  in  1876- 
77,  199  maunds  in  1878-79,  25  maunds  in  1879-80,  and  30 
maunds  in  1882-83.  Traill  estimated  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
cotton  stuffs  up  to  1821  at  Rs.  10,000  a  year.  In  1840  the  exports 
by  Juh&r  and  D&rma  were  valued  at  Rs.  14,000,  The  export  of 
grain  is  principally  through  the  Kumaon  passes  and  consists  chiefly 

of  the  cheaper  mixed  spring  crops— wheat 
and  a  little  rice.  In  1876-77  the  recorded 
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export  was  28,000  maunds,  and  for  succeeding  years  the  figures 


are  :— 

Wtight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Rb. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

1877-78 

...  28,186 

49,151 

1880-81 

...  43,330 

97,334 

1878-79 

...  34,646 

74.276 

1881-82 

...  46,796 

1,18,584 

1879-80 

...  89,289 

1,16,919 

1862-83 

...  69,416 

1,85,870 

Up  to  1822,  Traill  estimated  the  average  annual  export  at  20,000 
maunds.  In  1840,  Batten  estimated  the  exports  by  Juh&r  at  9,000 
maunds  and  by  Ddrma  at  12,000  maunds.  The  returns  of  the 
last  year  are  noticeable  for  the  large  increase  in  the  export  of  grain, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  borax  and 
increase  in  the  imports  of  salt.  The  total  trade  with  Tibet  is  only 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  North-Western  Provin¬ 
ces  with  Tibet  and  Nepal.  In  Hundes  the  Bhotiyas  obtain  two 
parts  of  borax  or  salt  for  one  part  of  fine  grain  and  one  and  a  half 
to  one  and  a  quarter  parts  for  one  of  ooarse  grain.  Oil  and  oil¬ 
seeds  are  also  exported,  the  former  ohiefly  through  Juh&r  and  the 
latter  by  Nilang. 

The  export  of  sugar,  chiefly  unrefined,  forms  a  great  portion  of 

the  traffic  by  the  D&rma  and  By4ns  passes. 
Sugar,  &c.  Por  aj^  the  figures  were  in  1876-77,  5,560 

maunds,  and  for  succeeding  years  as  follows  : — 


Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value, 

Mds. 

Us. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

1877-78 

...  7,561 

23,068 

1880-81 

3,437 

19,818 

1878-79 

...  1,868 

12,067 

1881-82 

...  6,569 

42,410 

1879-80 

...  6,178 

23,437 

1882-83 

...  3,814 

23,954 

Traill  estimated  the  export  of  gtir  up  to  1822  at  1,000  maunds 
a  year  and  of  refined  sugar  at  100  maunds.  In  1840  the  exports 
by  Juh&r  and  D&rma  were  estimated  at  12,000  belis  of  gtir  and  90 
maunds  of  refined  sugar.  During  the  same  year  the  export  of 
dates,  almonds,  cloves,  red-pepper,  nutmegs,  cardamoms,  and  cam¬ 
phor  by  Juhar  amounted  to  106  maunds,  valued  at  Rs.  3,600 : 
miscellaneous  commodities,  such  as  penknives,  buttons,  crockery, 
and  the  like,  900  maunds,  valued  at  Rs.  12,000:  indigo  5  maunds, 
valued  at  Rs.  500  :  pewter  and  sal-ammoniac  2  maunds,  valued  at 
Rs.  150:  broad-cloth  valued  at  Rs.  17,000:  moleskin  and  other 
European  cloths,  valued  at  Rs.  4,000 :  kharuwa  cloth,  country 
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made,  valued  at  Rs.  3,000  :  pearls  and  coral  beads  at  Rs.  2,300  : 
tobacco  200  maunds,  valued  at  Rs.  2,000  and  betel-nut  5  maunds, 
valued  at  Rs.  200.  In  Dfcrma  150  maunds  of  tobacco  were  ex¬ 
ported  valued  at  Rs.  1,500.  Wooden  vessels,  chiefly  cups  for  tea, 
are  also  in  considerable  demand  in  Tibet.  These  are  made  from 
the  knots  of  the  Acer  caudatum ,  called  kon-shin  by  the  Bhotiyas 
of  By&ns,  and  the  cups  are  known  as  lahauri-doba ,  whilst  a  better 
class  made  from  the  knots  of  the  Acer  oblougum  (called  patnngliya 
or  kirmoli  on  tbe  G&gar  range)  are  known  as  tah/wa-doba.  A 
small  quantity  of  tea  has  been  exported  from  time  to  time,  but  as 
this  consists  of  only  the  inferior  kinds,  the  Huniyas  prefer  their 
own  supply  from  China.  Fashions  in  the  matter  of  broad-cloth 
vary  in  Tibet  as  much  as  in  Europe  :  one  year  a  snuff  colour  i9  in 
favour,  next  year  a  brown,  and  again  an  olive  coloured  cloth;  and 
losses  often  arise  from  a  certain  colour  ceasing  to  be  in  demand. 


Imports— V ery  little  borax  comes  by  Nilang  and  Mana.  The 

imports  by  all  passes  in  1876-77  were 
16,051  maunds,  the  statistics  for  succeed- 


ing  years,  excluding  Nilang,  being  as  follows 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Ra. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

1877-78 

...  22,694 

71,438 

1880-81 

28,536 

1,70,730 

1878-79 

...  18,544 

92,799 

1881-82 

33,821 

2,02,926 

1879-80 

...  18,948 

94,616 

1882-83 

21,527 

1,72,216 

The  borax  and  salt  mines  called  tsa-tsaha  lie  to  the  north  of 
Bongbwa-Tol  across  a  range  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Shaj- 
jan  river  to  the  north-east.  The  exchange  value  at  Gartoh  is 
about  Rs.  2  per  cwt.  or  Rs.  1£  per  inaund.  During  the  six  years1 
preceding  1821,  the  price  of  borax  at  Bogeswar  and  Almora 
averaged  Rs.  8-8-0  per  maund  of  82  lb.  The  price  has  had  great 
fluctuations.  Up  to  the  British  occupation  the  imports  of  borax 
rarely  exceeded  1,500  maunds  and  the  price  for  the  raw  article 
Rs.  3-8-0  a  maund,  but  owing  to  the  competition  of  English  mer¬ 
chants,  who  made  large  advances  for  the  purchase  of  the  mineral 
in  1815-16,  the  price  went  up  to  Rs.  14  a  maund,  and  the  imports 
increased  to  20,000  maunds  in  the  following  year.  This  was 
excessive  compared  with  the  demand  ;  heavy  losses  ensued  and 

1  To  Board,  25lh  April,  1821.  See  Gaz  X.  293:  for  ao  account  of  bor.x 
refining,  see  '  Report  on  Foreign  Trade’  for  1876-77. 
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capital  was  withdrawn  from  the  speculation.  In  1819-20  the  price 
ranged  between  Rs.  12  and  Rs.  14  per  maund  and  fell  to  Rs.  6 
in  1820-21,  rising  in  1821-22  to  Rs.  8,  and  again  falling  to  its 
normal  price  at  B6geswar,  between  Rs.  5  and  6  per  maund  for  the 
unrefined  article.  In  1872,  the  price  rose  to  Rs.  12,  falling  in 
1877-78  to  Rs  3$  and  rising  again  the  following  year  to  Rs.  5$. 
In  1840  the  imports  by  the  Jubdr  pass  were  estimated  at  9,000 
maunds,  and  by  the  D6rma  passes  at  8,000  maunds.  In  1868-69 
about  17,000  maunds  came  by  Milam  ;  15,000  by  Darma  and 
By&ns ;  and  15,000  by  the  Garhw&l  passes.  In  the  following  year 
the  total  imports  were  31,473  maunds 

The  statistics  of  salt  show  28,631  maunds  in  1876  77,  but  as  it 

is  not  sold  for  coin  but  bartered  for  grain 
the  value  is  an  estimate:  — 


Value. 

Value. 

Mas. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Kb. 

1877-78 

...  31,709 

1,09,072 

1880-81 

...  37,531 

1,56,790 

1878-79 

...  91,453 

81,764 

1881*89 

...  27,717 

1,10,668 

1879-80 

...  39,785 

1,81,681 

1889-63 

....  34,946 

1,39,784 

The  Tibetan  salt  is 

dearer  than  that  of  the  plains  at 

Almora, 

but  the  further  northwards  we  proceed  the  conditions  alter  and  the 
cheaper  salt  wins  the  day.  In  1821,  the  value  at  Almora  for  the 
previous  six  years  averaged  for  Tibetan  salt  six  rupees  per  maund 
and  for  Plains  salt,  three  to  four  rupees.  The  barter  as  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  is  thus  mentioned  by  Traill.1  “  The  trade 
between  the  Bhotiyas  and  Tibetans  proceeds  wholly  by  the  mode 
of  barter,  the  commonest  kind  of  grain,  such  as  phdpar ,  manduica, 
and  ua  jaii  are  exchanged  at  the  villages  within  the  Himalaya  for 
an  equal  measure  of  borax  or  a  double  one  of  salt,  while  rice  or 
wheat  procure  in  the  same  situation  a  double  measure  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  a  triple  or  quadruple  measure  of  the  latter  article.  This 
is  the  result  when  the  Huniya  is  carrier  in  both  instances,  coming 
and  returning  ;  but  when  the  Bhotiya  proceed  with  his  investment 
directly  to  the  marts  in  Hundes  a  proportionately  greater  return 
(double)  is  necessarily  obtained.”  By  the  time  the  salt  reaches 
the  consumers  in  our  hills  it  is  worth  tour  or  five  times  its  weight 
in  grain.  Taking  cash  values  the  salt  costs  the  Bhotiya  in 

i  To  Board,  95tb  April,  1881. 
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Hundes  about  Re.  1-4-0  per  maund,  and  he  receives  value  to 
Rs.  5-0-4  per  maund  at  B&geswar.  The  average  import  up  to 
1822  by  all  the  passes  was  about  15,000  maunds.  In  1841,  the 
imports  by  Juh4r  amounted  to  2,000  maunds  and  by  l)&rma  to 
8,000  maunds  (valued  at  four  rupees  a  maund).  In  1868-69 
9,000  maunds  came  in  by  all  the  passes1  and  in  1869-70,  10,521 
maunds.1 

Wool  and  woollen  blankets  locally  manufactured  form  the  next 

important  item  :  245  maunds  of  raw  wool 

Wool,  &o. 

and  880  maunds  of  woollen  stuffs  were 


imported  in  1876-77.  The  figures  for  succeeding  years  are  as 
follows 


Raw 

Raw 

manufactured. 

Value. 

manufactured. 

Value. 

- - 

— 

Rb. 

R«. 

1877-78  . 

..  6.226 

1,072 

1,09,846 

1880-81 

..  2,985 

59,936 

1878-7# 

..  2,049 

255 

54,143 

1881-82 

...  2,912 

77,081 

1879-80 

...  2,373 

311 

51,275 

1882-83 

2,366 

49,363 

Blankets  and  coarse  serges  are  the  only  articles  manufactured  to 
any  extent  by  the  Bhotiyas,  and  these  chiefly  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  The  species  called  pankhi,  which  has  the  wool  combed  up  on 
one  side  to  resemble  a  fleece  and  which  is  made  into  gowns  called 
chaugas  and  baku *  or  bukhas  is  manufactured  by  the  Bhotiyas 
themselves.  The  thick  woollen  blankets  are  called  tholmas  and 
chaptas.  Some  account  of  the  wool  trade  has  already  been  given,3 
and  we  here  merely  complete  the  statistics.  The  remaining  arti¬ 
cles  of  import  comprise  gold-dust  bound  up  in  packets  called  pha- 
tangs,  tails  of  the  Yak  for  chauris,  drugs,  zafran,  and  leather,  valued 
at  an  average  of  Rs.  20,000  a  year  from  1,815  to  1822,  In  1840 
gold-dust  valued  at  Rs.  12,000  was  imported;  chauris,  aconite,  orpi- 
ment,  shawls,  silks,  tea,  saffron,  and  musk,  valued  at  Rs.  7,400 ; 
pashm  valued  at  Rb.  1,150:  coarse  woollens  valued  at  Rs.  3,000, 
and  specie  chiefly  timashas  and  rupees  worth  Rs.  22,000  were  im¬ 
ported  by  the  Juhar  and  Darina  passes.  Ponies,  damaged  shawls, 
and  coarse  silks  used  to  be  imported  to  serve  for  payment  in  kind 
when  such  was  the  practice  and  were  received  at  arbitrary  prices 
far  exceeding  their  value,  but  on  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  trade 

‘By  Juhar,  4,000  ;  D&rma,  3,000,  Garhwil,  2,000.  *  By  Juhir, 

3,000  ;  Dime,  4,000  j  Garbwil,  3,621.  8  Gnr.  XI ,  41. 
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their  import  (except  ponies)  ceased.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  opening  of  the  railway  to  B6nib&g  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  will 
cause  considerable  changes  in  the  coarse  of  trade,  and  the  articles 
it  comprises.  Salt  will  probably  be  of  less  importance  to  the 
Bhotiya,  and  we  may  look  for  some  improvement  in  the  trade  in 
borax  and  raw  wool. 


Notwithstanding  the  poorness  of  the  Tibetan  country,  indications 


Future  prospects. 


are  not  wanting  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bhotiyas  will  be  broken,  and  that  the  result 


will  be  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  trade  with  Tibet. 


Under  the  former  governments,  the  Juh&ri  Bhotiyas  alone  had 
power  to  trade  iu  plains  merchandise  all  the  others  being  confined 
to  dealings  in  grain,  and  we  know  how  long  it  takes  in  this  country 
to  break  a  custom  when  once  established  though  no  penalty  attaches 
to  any  breach  of  it.  Under  the  Gorkhali  government  for  the  first 
time  the  men  of  Nagpur  and  Dasoli  in  the  west  and  those  of  the 
lower  parganahs  in  the  east  turned  their  attention  to  the  Tibetan 
trade.  Of  late  years,  again,  the  balance  has  appeared  to  incline  in 
favor  of  the  Juharis  from  their  comparative  nearness  to  the  great 
marts  for  hill  produce.  In  former  times,  owing  to  the  exactions  to 
which  all  plains  commodities  were  subject,  and  the  necessity  for 
purchasing  through  many  middlemen,  they  bore  an  unduly  enhanced 
value  in  Hundes.  But  since  1815,  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded 
by  good  roads,  the  abolition  of  transit  dues,  the  presence  of  a  good 
police,  and  the  establishment  of  marts  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  where 
the  Bhotiyas  can  go  and  purchase  for  themselves  whatever  they 
require  for  their  return  investment  the  cost  has  for  them  diminished 
fully  one-half.  In  this  the  Huniyas  do  not  participate.  The 
following  remarks  of  Traill  and  Batten  apply  at  the  present 


day 


Were  more  equitable  principles  to  be  introduced  in  the  transactions  of 
this  commerce,  and  were  the  commodities  of  India  and  Europe  offered  on  fairer 
terms  in  the  Huniya  market,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  demand 
might  be  augmented  While  the  Bhotiyas  retain  their  existing  monopoly,  no 
such  desirable  mudiflc;<tions  can  be  anticipated  as  a  continuance  of  the  present 
exorbitant  rates  of  profit  is  almost  indispensable  to  avert  geueral  bankruptcy, 
which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  heavy  load  of  debts  with  which  the 
Bhotiyas  are  universally  saddled.  From  the  establishment  of  a  direct  inter¬ 
course  between  the  Almora  merchants  and  those  of  Tibet  the  desired  object 
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will  doubtless  be  gradually  gained,  the  same  capital  will  continue  vested  in  the 
trade  but  the  whole  profit  of  the  speculation  will  there  fall  to  the  capitalists, 
while  the  losses  to  which  the  latter  are  now  constantly  subjected  from  the  failure 
of  the  intermediate  trader  wiil  be  prevented  ;  under  such  circumstances  the 
rates  of  profit  would  naturally  be  lowered,  and  the  demand  and  supply  of 
exports  from  India  might  be  expected  to  increase.  To  the  Bhotiya,  the  dis¬ 
advantages  resulting  from  such  a  change  would  be  more  apparent  than  real.  In 
the  trade  of  tbe  most  profitable  article  of  barter,  grain,  little  or  no  competition 
could  be  offered,  and  with  regard  to  the  reBt  their  services  would  be  still  indis¬ 
pensable  in  their  proper  original  character  of  carriers  aud  road-makers.  Such 
an  event  in  reference  to  their  monopolising  spirit,  and  inhospitable  attempts 
to  keep  up  and  increase  all  the  existing  barriers  against  international  intercourse 
would  not  be  much  regretted  beyound  their  own  circle.” 

Colonel  Garstin  writes,  as  regards  Garhwdl  that  "  there  are, 
however,  signs  of  this  monopoly  being  broken  through  ;  in  1872 
some  N&gpur  men  in  Garhw&l  attempted  to  deal  direct  with  the 
Huniyas  of  the  Garhwal  passes.  A  law-suit  was  the  resnlt,  but  it 
shows  that  others  are  prepared  to  attempt  competition  with  the 
Bhotiyas.  The  Juhdri  Bhotiya  is  a  much  wealthier  and  more 
speculative  man  than  his  Garhwal  neighbour.  The  latter  is  almost 
always  in  debt  and  entirely  dependent  on  his  creditors  who,  trusting 
to  his  proverbial  carelessness  in  money  matters,  unite  to  leave 
him  the  barest  means  of  support.  They  are  now,  however,  im¬ 
proving  by  experienoe,  and  if  they  can  once  relieve  themselves 
from  the  load  of  debt,  there  is  a  good  opening  for  trade  with  Kot- 
dwdra  which  is  in  direct  communication  with  Niti  by  a  good  road 
at  once  shorter  and  better  situated  for  grazing  for  their  animals 
than  the  R&mnagar  route.  There  is  a  demand  for  cloth  in  Hundes, 
bat  the  Bhotiyas  are  too  poor  to  trade  in  it  for  themselves  and 
merely  carry  it  on  account  of  their  creditors  or  other  rich  traders. 

The  following  account  of  the  existing  practice  is  given  by 
Mr.  Fuller  in  his  report  for  1878-79  : — 

"  As  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  trade  is  transacted,  an  example 

Trade  at  present  °f  ^*e  year>8  business  of  a  Juhari  Bhotiya  may  be 

given.  Starting  from  Milam  in  April  or  May,  with 
his  sheep  laden  with  Indiaft  produce,  he  journeys  to  Gartoh,  the  chief  mart  in 
Tibet.  There  he  meets  Tibetan  traders  in  borax,  salt,  or  perhaps  gold-dust,  who 
have  brought  these  goods  from  places  some  distance  beyond.  Exchanging  his 
8r»in,  sugar,  or  cloth,  for  these  articles,  he  returns  to  Milam,  and,  as  the  colder 
months  of  autumn  approach,  shifts  his  residence  to  places  in  the  lower  valleys 
this  side  of  Milam,  of  which  Tejam  and  Munshiyari  are  the  chief.  From  thence 

journeys  southwards  during  the  winter  months  in  time  to  arrive  at  the  fair 
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held  in  the  Bigeswar  Talley  (28  miles  north  of  Almora)  in  the  mouth  of  Janu- 
ary.  There  he  meets  traders  from  the  lower  hills  or  plains  beyond  them, 
with  whom  he  barters  his  Tibetan  goods  for  the  grain,  sugar,  and  cloth,  which 
are  to  form  his  next  venture.  If  his  goods  do  not  sell  at  B&geswar,  he  marches 
on  to  the  larger  markets  of  Pflil/bit  or  RAmnagar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Him&laye. 
Occasionally  more  enterprising  Bhotiyas  reach  Dehli,  Agra,  and  even  Cawnpore, 
returning,  however,  so  soon  as  the  hot  weather  begins  to  set  in.  Although 
three  or  four  men  have  obtained  considerable  wealth,  the  majority  appear  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  destitution,  and  trade  not  so  much  11  for  their  own  hand  ”  as 
under  the  direction  and  with  the  capital  of  their  wealthier  brethren  or  of 
Baniyas  in  Bdgeewar,  Almora,  or  Barmdeo.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  condition 
of  most  of  these  traders  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  tied,  hand  and 
foot,  by  pecuniary  obligations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that;  some  years  ago  an 
English  agent  of  a  Calcutta  house,  who  went  to  purchase  borax  at  the  Bdgeswar 
fair  to  the  value  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  was  unable  to  obtain  a  single  pound  though 
the  fair  was  flooded  with  it,  and  it  was  selliug  at  no  higher  prices  than  he 
offered.  The  two  or  three  wealthier  traders,  considering  that  the  competition 
of  outsiders  threatened  their  interests,  combined  against  him,  and  prevented 
the  lesser  ones  from  selling.  A  state  of  things  like  this  would  seem  to  go  far 
to  prevent  any  expansion  of  the  trade  controlled  as  it  ib  by  a  small  combination 
of  traders  who  prefer  attempting  to  stimulate  prices  by  limiting  the  supply  to 
increasing  their  profits  by  extending  tbeir  transactions.  Although  most  of 
the  trade  appears  to  be  transacted  in  the  manner  described  above,  yet  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Tibetan  goods  which  enter  our  territory  is  brought  to  Milam  i>y 
Tibetan  traders  themselves  and  exchanged  there  with  the  Bhotiyas.  This  is  said 
to  be  especially  the  case  with  gold-dust.  As  with  the  Bhotiyas  sheep  are  the 
mcana  of  conveyance  for  these  Tibet  traders  between  Milam  and  their  own 
marts,  but  the  sheep  differ  greatly  from  those  used  by  the  Bhotiyas  especially 
in  the  far  finer  quality  of  their  wool.  It  iB  reported  that  Tibet  sheep  rarely 
come  south  of  Milam.  One  class  of  Tibetans  cross  our  boundary  iD  large 
numbers  (said  to  be  yearly  iucreasing)  and  frequent  the  Bageswar  aud  other 
fairs.  The  goods  they  bring,  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  chiefly  consisting  of  peltry  and  turquoises.  Tibetans  coming  to 
Milam  with  their  goods  give  the  Bhotiyas  a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  on 
kales.  This  exaction  is  not  recognized  by  the  authorities,  but  is  founded  on 
long  established  custom  and  cannot  be  prevented.  As  has  been  noticed  before, 
most  of  the  trading  is  done  by  barter.  Horses  and  paahminas  (of  goat’s 
wool)  are  said  to  be  usually  paid  for  in  cash,  and  it  seems  that  certain  articles 
are  considered  especially  exchangeable  for  one  another.  ()n  this  principle, 
gold-dust  iB  Baid  to  be  chiefly  given  in  exchange  for  cotton  cloth,  the  most 
valueable  of  the  regular  exports.  British  coin  is  readily  received  in  Tibet  in 
preference,  if  anything,  to  local  coin.  A  small  silver  coin  is  current  called  a 
timdiha .  Chinese  coins  are  also  occasionally  used,  being  in  the  primitive  form 
oi  bars  of  silver  stamped  in  evidence  of  quality.  One  coin,  called  kun ,  is 
equal  in  value  to  Bs.  166,  aud  is  used  m  large  transactions.” 

A  brief  notice  of  the  animals  employed  in  the  trade  will  close 
this  portion  of  our  subject.  Sheep  and  goats  serve  as  the  means 
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of  transport  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  grain,  salt,  and  borax,  and 

generally  of  all  articles  that  are  not  very 
bulky,  and  some  description  of  them  has 
already  been  given,1  The  Bhotiyas  keep  few  ewes  themselves. 
They  buy  as  mauy  sheep  as  they  want  from  the  Chamba  valley 
brought  here  by  K6ngra  men  as  well  as  from  the  people  of 
D6npur.  Sheep  carry  from  five  to  eight  sers  and  goats  from 
eight  to  ten  sers  of  80  tolas  each,  but  the  former  are  more 
common,  and  six  of  them  on  an  average  carry  a  maund  of  82tb. 
They  march  from  five  to  six  miles  a  day  and  make  about  five  trips 
across  the  passes  each  year  so  that  it  would  take  a  flock  of  30,000 
sheep  to  transport  25,000  maunds.  For  bulky  articles  the  jubu ,a 
across  breed  between  the  yak  of  Tibet  and  the  Indian  cow  is  used; 
being  better  able  to  bear  the  changes  of  climate  to  which  the 
trade  exposes  them,  they  are  preferred  to  the  pure  breed  of  the 
yak.3  Some,  however,  of  the  Bhotiyas  keep  the  last-named  species 
also  as  well  as  flocks  of  the  large  Tibetan  sheep.  These  are  never 
brought  down  iuto  the  lower  hills  when  it  can  be  avoided,  and  are 
only  employed  in  the  transport  of  goods  across  the  passes  and 
through  Hundes.  They  are  sometimes  left  in  Hundes  for  the 
whiter  in  charge  of  the  Huniya  friends  of  the  Bhotiyas.  The 
statement  that  the  hybrids  breed  freely  together  must  be  cor¬ 
rected,  for  from  inquiries  made,  it  is  clear  that  the  male  jubu  and 
gorjo  are  absolutely  sterile  ;  but  that  the  female  can  breed  with  a 
male  of  either  of  the  pure  races,  in  which  case  the  produce  nearly 
approaches  the  character  of  the  sire.  Formerly  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  the  hardy  ponies  known  as  gunts,  but  since  the 
Sikh  invasion  in  1840,  when  most  of  the  mares  were  taken  away, 
it  has  languished,  and  ponies  which  could  previously  be  procured 
iu  numbers  for  one  hundred  rupees  eaQh  now  fetch  three  times 
that  price  and  are  scarce. 

When  the  Bhotiya  mahals  became  subject  to  the  hill  states  the 

assessment  was  fixed  at  a  quit-rent  payable 
in  gold-dust.  A  knowledge  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  atouce  explains  the  nature  of  the  denominations  in  which  the 
revenues  of  these  tracts  were  calculated,  the  kanch  or  tolaf  mat  ha, 

1  Gaz.  XI.,  38  5  Ibid,  p.  38 :  more  correctly  zhobu  or  zo. 

3  Commonly  called  in  these  hills  chaunr,  the  Vi’  being  nasal. 
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and  rati.  The  detailed  cess  fixed  under  tills  system  became  the 
standard  of  estimate  up  to  Batten’s  settlement,  and  was  equivalent 
to  the  modes  of  measurement  in  use  elsewhere.  Iu  practice  the 
value  of  the  kanch  varied  considerably  and  was  subsequently  fixed 
at  twelve  rupees.1  In  Niti  the  measurement®  was  similarly  fixed 
on  a  standard  called  dumaula  equal  to  half  a  kanch  or  six  rupees. 
The  assessable  items  comprised  besides  the  ordinary  agricultural 
products,  the  profits  on  trade  equivalent  to  our  license-tax,  a  loom 
tax  called  tandkar  which  also  has  its  type  in  the  plains  systems, 
jungle  products,  pods  of  the  musk  deer,  hawks,  bees’  wax,  and 
honey.  In  the  old  records  of  the  Garhwal  and  Kumaon  assess¬ 
ments  before  the  British  occupation  all  these  items  are  enumerated 
and  assessed  separately.  The  aggregate  revenue  thus  imposed  on 
each  valley  was  as  follows  : — 

Kanch  Masha.  Rati. 


Juhir 

•  •• 

183 

5 

2  Niti  or  parganah  Painkhanda  206 

Darma 

Ml 

368 

1 

6  dumaula  =  103  kanch. 

Byans 

•  •• 

71 

9 

0 

Mana  appears  to  have  been  from  the  first  granted  in  saddbart  to 
the  Badrinath  temple  therein  situate.  The  revenue  due  from 
By6sn  is  given  as  it  stood  whilst  belonging  to  Jumla  and  omitting 
the  few  villages  east  of  the  K&li  still  belonging  to  Nep&i.  The 
Bhotiyas  were  subject  to  the  reliefs  and  aids  levied  from  all  sub¬ 
jects  on  oocasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  sovereign  or  his  children 
or  of  war,  &c.  But  as  their  assessment  included  a  tax  on  the  profits 
of  trade  they  were  relieved  from  transit  duties.  The  villages  below 
the  passes  now  incorporated  with  the  Bhotiya  mahals  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  system  of  assessment,  ouly  instead  of  profits  of 
trade  there  was  an  increase  under  the  head  ‘agricultural  produce’ 
arising  from  an  additional  crop.  The  revenue  assessed  on  those 
portions  was  :  —  Juh&r,  398A.  5m.  6r. :  Darma,  42 k.  7m. ;  and  Nfti, 
125  dumaula.  The  last  sum  excludes  the  revenue  due  from  Josbi- 
math  and  other  sadabart  assignments  in  parganah  Fainkhanda. 

Mutual  convenience  led  to  the  commutation  of  the  original 
article  of  tribute,  and  at  the  conquest  of  Juhdr  in  1670  A.D.  by 

1  To  Board,  25th  April,  1821.  *  The  only  practical  mode  of 

computing  land  which  existed  in  Niti  at  the  British  occupation  was  by  the 
plough  of  one  yoke  of  bullocks.  The  quantity  of  laDd  which  could  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  such  means  in  one  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset  paid  one  rupee  ft  year 
towards  the  gross  assessment. 
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BAz  Bwbddur  Chnnd,  the  value  of  the  kanch  was  fixed  at  twelve 

kac/icha  rupees,  and  a  permanent  valuation 
Early  assessment.  was  made  of  the  commodities  the  produce  of 

Tibet  or  Bhot  which  were  to  be  received  as  payment  in  kind.  As 
the  value  of  these  articles  fell  below  the  rates  in  the  original  sche¬ 
dule,  it  became  an  object  with  the  Bhotiyas  to  extend  their  pay¬ 
ments  in  them.  This  became  a  fruitful  source  of  conflict  between 
the  Collectors  of  the  revenue  and  the  Bhotiyas,  and  resulted  in  an 


agreement  by  which 
Traill’s  report. 


“  the  proportion  of  the  payments  was  ulti¬ 
mately  established  at  one-half  in  kind,  and 
the  rest  in  coin  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  Bho¬ 


tiyas  being  required  to  pay  the  whole  of  their  assessment  in  money 
a  deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  allowed  on  the  portion 
payable  in  merchandize  ;  such  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  actual 
depreciation  in  the  current  prices  from  the  rates  fixed  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  appraisement.  During  the  government  of  the  Rajas,  the 
public  demand  continued  unaltered,  though  subject  in  its  liquida¬ 
tion  to  the  variations  arising  from  the  depreciation  above  noticed. 
The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  was  assigned  to  the  garrisons  of 
forts  in  the  mouths  of  the  passes  and  to  the  payment  of  the  civil 
local  functionaries.  The  residue  was  collected  on  the  spot  by  an 
officer  annually  deputed  from  the  court  for  adjudicating  the  civil 
and  criminal  pleas  pending  among  the  Bhotiyas.  The  internal 
management  was  left  to  the  daftaris  or  patwaris  and  to  the  b&rhaSy  or 
heads  of  villages,  by  whom  also  the  detailed  cess  was  apportioned, 
being  laid  every  third  year  wholly  on  the  land,  and  during  the 
intervening  period  levied  in  the  shape  of  a  capitation,  or  rather  of 
a  property  tax. 


The  burhas  in  addition  to  the  usual  dues  on  marriages,  &c., 
received  a  small  public  allowance  from  the  rents  of  their  res¬ 
pective  villages.  They  were  also  assisted  by  petty  officers  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  mukaddam  and  kotw&l  of  the  plains.  These 
again  were  similarly  remunerated.  The  garrisons  above  mentioned 
appear  to  have  been  retained  in  the  passes  principally  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  from  the  incursions  of  Bhotiyas  from  the  other 
passes,  especially  the  Jats  of  Jumla  on  the  Nep&l  side  of  the  Kali. 
On  the  Gorkhali  invasiou  the  principal  opposition  to  their  arms 
"as  made  by  the  Bhotiyas :  for  the  period  of  uine  years,  after  the 
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submission  of  the  rest  of  Kumaon,  the  Juhdris  frustrated  every 
effort  made  for  their  conquest,  and  it  was  a  consideration  of  their 
commercial  interests,  rather  than  any  successes  of  the  invaders 
which  ultimately  induced  a  subjection  to  that  power.  This  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  Bhotiyns,  joined  to  an  exaggerated  re¬ 
putation  for  wealth,  marked  them  out  for  peculiar  exactions;  the 
public  demand  rose  gradually  to  Rs.  7,000  in  Niti,  12,500  in 
Juh&r,  10,000  in  Darma,  and  5,000  in  Byans,  while  in  some  years 
nearly  double  those  sums  were  extorted,  under  various  pretences, 
by  the  officers  employed  in  the  collection.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  inhabitants  from  every  source  of  production  were  inadequate 
to  answer  such  excessive  impositions,  the  capital  and  stock  of 
individuals  were  gradually  dissipated  in  their  liquidation,  and 
nltimately  a  load  of  debt  was  incurred  for  that  purpose.  When 
both  the  means  and  credit  of  the  individual  were  exhausted, 
emigration  became  his  only  resource  ;  in  this  manner,  the  depopu- 
lation  of  the  passes  was  rapidly  taking  place  when  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Nepal  Government.  An 
officer  of  reputation,  Bhagti  Thapa,  was  especially  deputed  for  the 
re-settlement  of  the  Bhotiyn  mahals ;  under  his  vigorous  super¬ 
intendence  the  present  difficulties  of  the  Bhotiyas  were,  in  a  great 
degree,  removed  by  the  enforced  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the 
exactions,  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  demands  of  their  creditors 
to  the  mere  principal  sum  actually  advanced  ;  while  the  principal 
source  of  theso  difficulties  was  cut  off  by  a  remission  in  the  public 
revenue,  reduced  to  4,700  for  Nfti,  8,000  for  Juhar,  7,000  for 
Ddrma,  2,700  for  Byans.  The  established  principle  of  liquidation, 
half  in  money  and  half  in  merchandize,  continued  in  force,  but 
no  longer  afforded  to  the  Bhotiyas  its  former  advantages.  The 
whole  of  these  mahals  were  included  in  the  military  assignments, 
and  their  revenues  were  either  collected  by  the  assignees  them¬ 
selves,  or  were  leased  by  them  for  a  sum  to  some  responsible 
individual  ;  iu  either  case,  the  demand  for  the  half  in  merchandize 
was  commonly  disposed  of  in  gross  to  some  Almora  usurer,  by 
whom  it  was  raised  to  a  full  equality  in  value  with  the  money 
half  at  the  expense  of  the  Bhotiyas. 

The  Government  revenue  was  imposed  on  each  valley  in  one 
gross  sum,  and  was  distributed  by  the  bur  has  or  headmen  who 
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were  the  same  as  the  pad/tdns  of  (he  lower  pargauahs  :  in  this 
measure  they  always  assumed  the  original  amount  of  the  village 
tribute  as  the  standard  for  calculation.  At  the  first  settlement  in 
1815^  the  collections  of  the  two  previous  years  were  assumed  as 
the  standard  of  assessment,  and'  as  the  demand  was  to  be  paid 
in  current  coin  (Farukhabad  rupees),  an  allowance  of  one-fourth 
was  made  on  the  half  hitherto  paid  in  kind  and  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  same  amoimt  to  cover  the  discount  in  ooverting  Gor- 
khAli  into  British  rupees.  The  net  assessment1  on  the  villages 
within  and  below  the  passes  amounted  to  Es.  11,565.  In  the 
year  1818  all  the  duties?  on  other  than  jungle  products  were 
abolished,  and  the  kanch  was  reduced  to  one-half  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result 


Abba. 

Bate  of 
cess. 

Assessment  in  bdpbbs. 

Kanch. 

Mdtha. 

Rati. 

18I7A.D 

1818-19. 

Kumaon. 

Bs.  a. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Juhar  ... 

S65 

3 

3 

6  0 

5,813 

9,200 

Darma  ... 

853 

3 

4 

4  0 

3,409 

1,400 

Byans  .. 

71 

9 

0 

4  0 

695 

280 

Cbaudfns, 

49 

9 

4 

S  0 

532 

960 

Garhwdl, 

Dumaula 

Wti  ... 

175 

0 

0 

2  8 

1,006 

'440 

Total  ... 

10,964 

4,570 

These  totals  differ  slightly  from  the  figures  shown  hereafter 
owing  to  alterations  in  area.  They  are  taken  from  the  actual 
reports  of  the  time,s  The  reductions  effected  were  almost  entirely 
made  within  sub-divisions  of  the  parganahs  lying  within  the  snowy 
range.  Thus  in  Burakueni,  Burapeta,  and  Tallades  in  the  lower 
patti  of  Juhar  the  reduction  amounted  to  only  Rs.  164,  whilst  in 
the  upper  patti  Rs.  2,978  were  reduced.  Similarly  in  GarhwAl 
pattis  Negi,  Bhandfjri,  and  Tapuban  were  in  no  way  concerned  in 
the  Tibetan  trade,  and  the  abatement  made  was  only  allowed  in  the 
Bhotiya  villages.  In  the  Darma  parganah,  a  special  reduction 
was  allowed  on  account  of  losses  by  the  cattle  plague,  which 
then  as  now  periodically  devastates  the  flocks  and  herd  oi  the 

'To  Board,  I2ih  December,  1818,  20tli  April,  1819,  Snd  July,  1819, 
board’s  Records,  30tb  duly,  1825,  No.  3,  9tb  August,  1827,  No.  10.  ’  To 

Board,  28th  August,  1818.  3  To  Board,  28tb  August,  1818. 
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Bhotiyas.  The  demand  now  fixed  remained  in  force  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  first  triennial  settlement.  At  the  second  triennial 
settlement  a  progressive  rise  took  place,  based  on  the  increase  in 
cultivation  especially  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  pattis  brought 
about  principally  by  the  return  of  tenants  who  had  fled  to  the 
western  hills  beyond  the  Satliy  owing  to  the  exactions  of  the  Gor- 
kh&lis  and  finally  amounted  to  Rs.  5,812  a  year.  In  many  cases 
owing  to  internal  disputes  the  distribution  of  the  assessment  over 
the  villages  in  each  was  no  easy  task.  In  his  report  for  1817,  Mr. 
Traill  mentions  the  difficulties  encountered  by  him  in  Juh&r.  He 
writes — “To  the  gross  demand  no  objection  was  made,  but  in  settl¬ 
ing  the  portion  of  each  village  it- has  been  hitherto  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  reconcile  all  parties.”  A  similar  state  of  affairs  existed 
in  the  previous  year  leading  to  a  considerable  balance  being  due 
from  the  parganah.  Again  in  1818  he  writes  The  assets  of 
Bhot  consisted  principally  in  the  profits  of  trade  which  varied 
in  the  different  villages,  so  that  a  farm  of  each  sub-division  in 
the  name  of  the  chief  proprietor  would  appear  to  be  the  form  of 
management  best  calculated  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  of  the  people  This  system  was  rendered  impossible  in 
Juh&r  by  internal  dissensions.  Biji  Singh,  the  farmer  of  the  last 
two  years  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  separate 
farms  for  all  three  (Niti,  Juhar,  and  Darraa)  were  now  made.” 
Owing  to  a  famine  which  occurred  at  this  time,  the  assess¬ 
ment  was  reduced  by  nearly  a  thousand  rupeos  which  was  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  in  D&rma  and  Byans  where  the  scarcity  was 
most  felt,  and  where  considerable  damage  had  been  done  by  the 
incursions  of  the  J6ts  from  Jumla.  For  D&rma  and  Chaudans 
engagements  were  taken  from  Kitu  hwrha ,  and  for  By4ns  from 
Sisu  biirha. 

The  settlement  in  1840-41  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batten.  In 
some  villages  of  Jnh&r,  owing  to  the  loss  of  population,  bad  situa¬ 
tion,  and  other  causes  it  was  found  necessary  to  rednce  the  revenue 
demand,  and  though  these  decreases  were  partially  compensated  by 
slight  increments  in  other  villages,  the  result  was  a  deficiency  on 
the  previous  assessment.  At  the  time  of  settlement,  JL)ebn  Patw6ri 
and  the  principal  men  among  the  Bhotiyas  willingly  agreed  to 
distribute  the  increase  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  amongst 
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the  flourishing  villages  of  the  upper  patti,  aud  the  total  araount  of 
land-revenue  was  left  the  same,  as  before.  Those  on  whom  the 
difference  was  assessed,  however,  soon  complained  with  the  result 
that  the  deficiency  was  allowed  to  fall  on  Government,  and  the 
Bliotivas  were  relieved  from  the  .additional  burden.  Mr.  Batten 
adds  : — “  Though  a  friend  to  light  assessments,  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  the  Bhotiyas  pay  to  Government  a  smaller  share  of  their 
profits  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  province  ;  and  that  consi- 
dering  their  increased  and  increasing  resources,  the  reduction  (con¬ 
sequent  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Gorkhalis,  and  the  introduction 
into  the  province  of  British,  principles  of  taxation)  made  in  the 
revenue  of  the  passes,  as  compared  to  that  made  in  the  revenue  of 
the  agricultural  communities,  was  disproportionately  large.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  revenue  considerations,  however,  political  reasons  exist 
for  depriving  our  frontier  subjects  of  all  grounds  of  complaint.” 
In  Ddrina,  Bytins,  and  Chaudans  the  old  light  assessment  was 
retained,  but  as  there  were  numerous  waste  villages  in  this  tract, 
it  was  necessary  to  impose  revenue  easily  paid  and  which  might 
allow  the  people  something  from  which  they  might  save  for  unfa¬ 
vourable  seasons.  This  amounted  to  Rs.  904  for  D&rma,  Rs.  291 
for  By6ns,  and  Rs.  210  for  Chaud&n«.  In  Painkhanda,  Traill’s 
assessment  in  1828  was  but  slightly  altered  and  the ,  demand 
remained  unchanged  until  1864. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  statistics  of  the  several  sub- 
divisions  as  they  stood  before  the  current  settlement  was  made 
at  which  many  changes  of  an  important  character  were  effected. 
It  gives  the  figures  for  the  period  from  the  conquest  up  to  1864 
for  Garhw61  and  up  to  1872  for  Kumaon  :  — 
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Kumaon. 
Malla  Juhar, 

n 

16 

3,662 

3,816 

3,735 

712 

046 

848 

861 

852 

1,716 

4,213 

87? 

838 

Ra.a.p. 
0  15  6 

Tails  Juhar, 

5H 

226 

1,190 

1,326 

1,318 

1,923 

2,631 

2,540 

2,576 

2,634 

3.43e 

1,744 

1  0  8 

Darina 

Byans  " 

Chaudans 

16 

48 

3,388 

3,835 

3,399 

808 

852 

879 

904 

904 

6,182 

6,76j 

1,409 

0  3  10 

6 

18 

874 

804 

876 

262 

273 

276 

201 

291 

1,892 

i.«s 

659 

9  3  9 

i 

29 

203 

1,011 

263 

165 

2i0 

210 

210 

210 

776 

330 

36i 

0  10  12 

Total  ... 

68 

337 

9,387 

10,910 

9,590 

3,860 

4,714 

4,763 

4,842 

4,791 

13,779 

8,646 

5,012 

... 

Garhwa  l, 
Painkhanda, 

24 

46 

1,650 

1,650 

922 

1,040 

1,091 

1.275 

1,304 

1,29, 

2,183 

1,834 

246 

0  11  3 

GrAirD  Total 

113 

3B2 

l 

I0.9U 

.2,460 

10,512 

4,900 

5,805 

6,028 

6,146 

6,085 

16,862 

10,479 

6,256 
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The  curretit  settlement  in  Kumaon  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  0.  B. 
Beckett  in  1863-73.  The  profits  of  trade  must  to  a  certaiu 
extent  be  considered  in  making  the  assessment,  for  in  order  to  make 
these  profits,  the  Bhotiyas  are  allowed  praotically  exolusive  occu¬ 
pation  of  immense  traots  of  grazing  ground  ;  they  have  also  the 
advantage  of  the  roads  and  bridges  constructed  at  great  expense 
and  pay  very  little  to  the  Tibetan  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  liable  to  severe  losses  from  murrain  amongst  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  it  was  from  a  consideration  of  these  facts 
that  the  distribution  of  the  lump  assessment  on  the  Juhar  pattis 
was  left  to  the  people  themselves  in  council.  They  could  best 
assess  the  losses  from  trade  and  murrain  and  make  the  assessment 
an  equitable  one.  But  still  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our  officer^  in 
bad  seasons  to  make  remissions  and  so  ease  off  those  losses  which 
in  commercial  language  may  be  considered  an  ‘  act  of  God  and 
are  not  due  to  causes  humanly  preventible.  The  people  of  the 
Parma  parganah  are  still  quite  differently  situated  from  those 
further  west.  They  pay  more  to  the  Tibetan  government  than 
the  others  and  are  far  less  civilised  ;  their  indulgence  in  strong  drink 
being  one  of  the  causes  of  their  povetry  and  backwardness. 
The  Byans  people  can  easily  evade  any  order  that  they  think 
vexatious  by  migrating  to  Nep61,  and  they  have  no  respect  for 
law,  except  so  far  as  it  makes  itself  felt  by  them.  The  most  enter¬ 
prising  people  in  this  patti  are  the  Khampas  or  Tibetan  gipsies 
who  had  long  been  traders  iq  these  parts,  and  were  located  here 
at  the  settlement  and  made  to  c  itribute  to  the  revenue  like  othei 
Bhotiyas — a  matter  they  were  not  loth  to  accede  to  as  it  gave 
them  a  status  as  revenue-paying  British  subjects  that  they  did 
not  before  possess.  In  Chaud&ns  the  people  can  live  and  cultivate 
the  whole  year,  and  the  assessment  is  consequently  comparatively 
higher.  The  following  statement  gives  the  particulars  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  past  settlements  of  the  areas  now  comprised  in  the  several 
sub-divisions :  — 
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The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  area,  cultivation,  and 
population  : — 
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In  1881  the  population  of  parganah  Juhdr  comprised  9,424 
souls  (4,621  females)  s  of  Darina  about  5,000  ;  and  of  Painkhaoda 
7,513  (3,731  females). 

BidolsyUn,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dewalgarh  in  British  Garhwal, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Patti  Chalansyun  ;  on  the  south  by 
Patti  Ghurdursyuu  ;  on  the  west  by  Patti  Katholsvun  and  ou  the 
cast  by  Patti  Kandarsyun.  This  patti  was  formed  from  par¬ 
ganah  Dewalgarh  in  1864.  The  Patw&ri  of  Kandarsyun,  usually 
resideut  in  Khandgaon,  collects  the  land-revenue  of  this  patti  and 
Ghurdursyun.  The  patti  consists  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pasin-gadk 
and  another  small  tributary  of  the  western  Ny&r. 

Bidyakoti,  a  halting  place,  with  dharams&la,  on  the  route 
from  Hardwar  to  Srinagar  in  Patti  Bangarhsyun  of  parganah 
Barahsyun  in  Garhw&l  is  situated  in  latitude  30°-9'-52",  and 
longitude  78°-39'-58"  :  distant  11  miles  3  furlongs,  12  poles 
from  Byansgh&t  and  14  miles  7  furlongs  29  poles  from  Srinagar. 
The  road  hence  to  Srinagar  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Alaknanda 
liver  crossing  the  Kolasu  rivulet  by  a  27  feet  bridge  (2,800 
yards)  to  which  it  is  undulating  and  thence  level  to  the  R&nibag 
dharamsalas,  8  miles  3  furlongs  26  poles  from  Deopray&g  and  5 
miles  2  furlongs  11  poles  from  Bidyakoti.  Hence  to  the  Bhainswara 
rivulet  undulating  for  4  miles,  and  to  Jan6su-Sain,  an  ascent  of  660 
yards  and  a  descent  of  520  yards,  distant  9  miles  7  furlongs  33 
poles  from  Bidyakoti.  Hence  level  by  Dhaulkandi,  Manjkot,  and 
Upbalta  to  Srinagar,  4  miles  7  furlongs  36  poles.  The  bungalow 
is  situated  in  a  low  level  marsh  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  (see 
Srinagar). 

Bijlot  Walla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Talla  Sal&n  in  British  GarhwAl, 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hingwa  river  which  separates  it 
from  the  Palla  patti,  and  on  the  oast  by  the  De-gadh  river  which 
separates  it  from  Patti  Gujaru.  It  lies  entirely  in  the  duab  of  these 
rivers  to  their  junction  with  the  R  amganga  near  Sult-ki-Hlab&deo. 
The  patwkri  of  this  patti  usually  resides  in  Dungari,  and  collects 
the  land  revenue  of  Gujaru  also  ;  both  aggregated  in  1864  Rs.  2,488 
for  saddbart ,  and  land  revenue,  paid  by  a  population  of  5,837  souls. 
The  road  from  Rdmuagar  to  Puori  passes  through  this  patti  which 
supports  a  school  at  Bungari. 
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Bijlot  Falla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Talla  Saida  in  British  Garh- 
wdl,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Khdtali ;  on  the  south  by 
patti  Biingi;  on  the  west  by  patti  Iriyakot;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Walla  Patti  of  Bijlot.  This  patti  was  separated  from  Bijlot  in 
1864,  and  at  the  same  time  the  village  of  Negidna  was  transferred 
to  Patti  Badalpur  Talla.  The  land-revenue  is  collected  with  that 
of  Biingi  by  a  patwari  usually  resident  it  Buret  This  patti  lies 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Hingwa  stream  from  its  source  to  its 
confluence  with  the  western  RAmganga  near  Bhura. 

Binsar,  an  eminence  of  the  lower  Himdlaya  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  patti  Malla  Syiinara  and  parganah  Bdruhmandal  in 
Eumaon,  is  distant  13  miles  north-east  from  Almora.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  summer  residence  of  the  Commissioner  ot  Kumaon  and 
a  few  other  houses  belonging  to  Europeans.  The  view  of  the  snowy 
range  hence  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  elevation  is  7,969 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  a  good  road  from  Almora  and  one 
branching  off  to  HawAlbAg  and  another  to  BAgeswar.  The  station 
of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  here  lies  in  latitude  29°-42'- 
26*  and  longitude  79°-47'-44"  at  an  elevation  of  7,913  feet 
Amongst  the  local  legends  of  Binsar  is  the  story  of  Ralbisht  told 
elsewhere.  The  Dorns  of  the  neighbourhood  particularly  reverence 
his  name,  and  before  special  oaths  were  abolished  in  our  courts  they 
used  to  take  in  their  hands  a  paper  or  a  stone  wrapped  in  paper 
bearing  his  name  as  an  oath  instead  of  the  Ganges  water  used  else¬ 
where.  It  is  said  that  the  villagers  of  Bhukunda  once  desired 
to  divert  the  stream  near  the  temple  to  their  own  fields,  but  tbe 
deity  interposed  aud  caused  water  to  flow  in  the  ravine  to  the 
right  of  the  hut  which  is  hence  called  Bur-ke-pAni  or  the  *  boon- 
given  water  \ 

Birahi  or  Biri  Ganga,  a  river  of  the  GarhwAl  district,  rises  in  the 
northern  glaciers  of  Trisul,  15  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Uani 
in  latitude  30°-20'  and  longitude  79°-45'.  It  has  two  branches 
which  join  below  this  village.  The  Birahi  has  a  course  east  to 
west  and  its  length  is  about  25  milesi  it  joins  the  Alaknanda  on 
the  left  bank  at  the  village  of  Birahi  six  miles  above  Chimoli  in 
latitude  30°-24'-40*  and  longitude  79o-25'-50".  In  1868,  a  land¬ 
slip  fell  into  the  lake  of  Gudy&r  TAI  which  supplies  one  of  the  feeders 
°f  this  river,  and  drove  out  half  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  instan- 
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taneonsly  causing  the  river  to  overflow  and  even  flooding  the 
Alaknanda  so  greatly  as  to  carry  away  two  large  wooden  bridges, 
and  sweep  away  some  73  persons  who  were  sleeping  on  its  banks 
at  Chimoli.  The  Gudy&r  T&l  is  a  small  lake  formed  by  the 
damming  up  of  a  small  stream  by  a  land-slip.  It  was,  till  the 
land-slip  here  mentioned  fell,  about  half  a  mile  long,  it  is  now 
barely  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  100  yards  broad  at  its  widest 
point. 

Bisaud,  a  sub-division  of  parganah  Bdrahmandal,  divided  into 
three  pattis  at  the  recent  settlement,  the  Malla,  Talla,  and  Bichhla. 
The  statistics  of  all  three  may  be  shown  thus ; — 
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Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  Malla  Patti.  All  three  aro 
close  to  Almora.  Udyau  Chand1  was  the  first  to  disturb  the  posses* 
sions  of  the  Katyuri  Rajas  of  Bisaud  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Some  seventy  years  later  Kirati  Chand  completed  the 
conquest.  Local  tradition  relates  that  then  Raila  lived  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Almora  hill  and  Baichhla  Deva,  a  Katyfiri  Raja,  occupied 
the  Khagmara  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  the  former  was 
called  on  to  give  as  tribute  to  the  Chands  two  live  partridges  every 
day,  and  wearied  with  the  task  yielded  his  fort ;  whilst  the  Kat- 
yuri  Raja  fled  to  Syunara,  and  his  place  was  taken  for  a  time 
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by  the  Bisaud  Baja  who  also  eventually  yielded  to  the  Cbands. 
The  patwdri  of  the  Malta  Patti  usually  resides  in  Dhdrkhola  and 
of  the  others  in  Baiganiya.  There  are  schools  in  Bhainsagaon,  Sail 
aDd  Dhdrkhola. 

Bisaud  Malla,  a  small  sub-division  of  parganah  Barahmandal 
in  Kumaon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Uchyur;  on  the  south  by 
the  Mahryuri  Pattis  ;  on  the  east  by  S&lam,  and  on  the  west  by 
Kotauli  Malli.  The  principal  village  is  Tulefi.  The  patti  was 
separated  from  Bisaud  at  the  current  settlement  when  two  villages 
were  transferred  to  Agar  and  one  to  Uchyur  and  one  was  received 
from  Mahryuri :  see  Bisaud. 

Bisjyula,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dhyanirau  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pattis  Agar,  Chaubhainsi,  and  Malli  Rau  : 
on  the  east  by  the  latter  patti  ;  on  the  south  by  pattis  Chaugadh 
and  Chhabis  Dumaula,  and  on  the  west  by  the  latter  patti  and 
parganah  Chhakhata.  Bisjyula  was  formed  from  Malli  Rau  at 
the  recent  settlement.  The  assessable  area  comprises  2,484  hi  sis ^ 
of  which  762  are  culturable  and  1,722  are  cultivated  (199  irrigated). 
The  assessment  at  the  conquest  amounted  to  Rs.  1,038,  which  rose 
to  Rs.  1,377  in  1820,  and  Rs.  1,675  in  1843:  it  is  now  Rs.  2,226 
which  falls  at  Re.  0-14-4  per  acre  on  the  total  assessable  area  and 
at  Re.  1-4-8  per  acre  on  the  cultivation  :  307  bUis  are  held  as  an 
endowment  for  charitable  purposes  revenue-free.  The  population 
at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  3,734  souls,  of  whom  2,021  are 
males.  One  village  was  received  from  Chaubhainsi,  one  from  Chha- 
khata,  and  three  from  Mahryuri  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  pat- 
wdri  usually  resides  at  Bhadrakot. 

Bogsarh,  a  forest  bungalow  and  halting-place  in  Patti  Bh&bar 
(Path  Dun)  of  parganah  Talla  Salan  in  Garhwdl,  is  situate  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ramganga  river  in  the  Patli  Dun  in  latitude 
29°-34'-0  and  longitude  78°-48'-30",  distant  12  miles  2  furlongs 
8  poles  from  Kalushahid  and  9  miles  5  furlongs  8  poles  from  Cbawal- 
ohara.  The  road  hence  to  the  latter  village  crosses  the  Rdmganga 
at  its  junction  with  the  Pal&in  river  on  the  right  bank,  2  miles  2  fur¬ 
longs  4  poles.  Both  the  bridges  over  the  Ramganga  are  made  fresh 
every  year,  the  other  rivers  are  unbridged.  Thence  the  route 
passes  up  the  Palain  river,  called  in  its  lower  course  the  Tumriya, 
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crossing  the  river  three  times  by  fords  to  Chawalthura,  7  miles, 
15  poles.  No  supplies  or  coolies  ure  obtainable  here,  the  road  lying 
through  the  sdl  forests  of  the  lower  hills  is  entirely  devoid  of  human 
habitations,  and  is  seldom  traversed  except  in  the  cold  weather 
by  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages*. 

Borarau,  a  sub-division  of  parganah  Barahmandal  in  Kumaon 
divided  into  the  Walla  and  Palla  pattis  at  the  reoent  settlement. 
These  lie  together  and  comprise  the  tract  containing  the  head 
waters  of  the  Kosila  around  and  above  SomeBwar  to  Pinnath 
and  Kausani.  The  statistics  of  the  two  pattis  may  be  shown 
thus : — 


Borarau. 
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The  incidence  of  the  land  revonue  in  the  Palla  patti  on  the 
total  area  assessable  is  Re.  1-8-8  per  acre  and  in  the  Walla  patti 
Be.  1-10-11  per  acre  ;  the  incidence  on  cultivation  is  Rs,  2-5-11  and 
Rs.  2-6-6  respectively.  Borarau  was  conquered  by  Kirati  Chand, 
and  colonised  by  his  troops  from  Dhy&nirau  1  about  1490  A.  D. 
The  Patw&ri  lives  at  Someswar  where  there  is  a  school  and  another 
at  Salaunj. 

Bo-udiyar  or  Bo-udy&r,  the  Bodar,  Bugdwiir  and  Bugdo&r 
of  travellers,  a  halting-place  in  Patti  Malla  Juh4r,  of  parganah 
Juh&r  in  Kumaon,  is  situated  on  the  route  from  Almora  by  Mi¬ 
lam  and  the  Unta-dhura  Pass  to  Tibet  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gori  river,  five  miles  from  Rargari,  102  miles  from  Almora  and 
ten  miles  from  Martoli.  Bo-udiyar  is  a  small  open  space  used  by 
the  Bhotiyas  for  their  encampments  at  an  elevation  of  8,028  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  torrent  of  the  same  name  is  here 

1  Gaz.  XI.,  p.  535, 
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crossed  by  a  sanga  or  spar-bridge.  Abreast  of  this  place  the  Gori 
tumbles  in  cataracts  over  huge  masses  of  rock  with  a  fall  in  some 
places  of  800  feet  per  mile.  The  road  from  Laspa  is  very  difficult; 
it  crosses  tbe  river  twice  ;  once  over  a  large  sdnga  and  again  over 
four  smaller  ones  like  ladders  from  rock  to  rock  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  where  the  river  has  a  very  great  fall,  a  little  below  a  very 
lofty  precipice.  The  whole  mountain  here  forms  a  complete  wall 
from  summit  to  base  which  is  washed  by  the  stream.  Besides  tbe 
ladders  across  the  stream  there  are  several  others  along  the  road 
which  would  otherwise  be  impassable.  In  May  and  June,  these 
difficulties  are  avoided  by  marching  over  the  snow-beds  that  are 
met  with  at  that  season  all  over  the  river.  When  the  snow  melts 
in  several  places  magnificent  cascades  are  formed.  In  October  a 
gQow-bed  was  seen  having  a  complete  archway  through  whioh  a 
stream  passed  which  fell  from  a  great  height  over  a  precipice 
immediately  behind  it.  Below  Laspa,  about  a  mile,  near  the  bed 
of  Gori,  large  granite  blocks  are  found  ;  beyond  it  to  Bo-udiy&r1 
gneiss,  with  granite  veins. 

Budhi,  a  only  sub-alpine  village  of  Patti  Byans  in  parganah 
D&rma  of  Kumaon  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Palang6r  stream 
above  its  confluence  with  the.K&li  in  latitude  30°-6'-30"  and  longi¬ 
tude  80°-41'  :  distant  7  marches  or  abont  62  miles  north-east  of 
Askot.  The  village  is  passed  on  the  route  from  Askot  to  the  Bytins 
passes  into  Tibet,  and  is  situate  amid  some  very  lofty  peaks  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Him&laya.  Immediately  above  Budhi,  a  steep 
hill  ridge  advauces  from  the  mountain  side  on  the  north-west  and 
extends  across  the  valley,  leaving  but  a  narrow  passage  for  the 
river.  The  summit  Chetu-Bin&yak  (10,500  feet)  is  reached  after 
an  ascent  of  1,750  feet  by  an  easy  path  and  thence  Garbiya,  the 
first  village  in  upper  Byans.  The  elevation  according  to  H. 
Strachey  of  Budbi  is  8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Bungi,  a  patti  of  parganah  Talla  Salan  in  British  GarhwAl,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  pattis  Bijlot  Palla,  and  Iriyakot  ;  on  the 
weBt  by  the  latter  patti  and  Painun  ;  on  the  sooth  by  the  latter 
patti  and  the  Kota  Bhabar  and  on  the  east  by  the  Suit  pattis  of 
Kumaun.  The  patwdri  of  Bijlot  usually  resident  at  Buret  collects 
the  revenue  of  this  patti  also  ;  both  in  1864  aggregated  for  land- 

1  ‘  Udy&r’  means  a  cave  or  hollow. 
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revenue  and  saddlart  Rs,  2,686  and  for  gtinth  Rs.  45,  paid  by 
a  population  of  6,592  souls.  This  paid  comprises  the  hilly  tract 
lying  between  the  Kulli  river  on  the  west,  the  Mandh&l  on  the 
south,  and  the  Ramganga  on  the  east.  There  are  iron  mines 
worked  at  Gorkhanda  and  Bhawdni. 

Byans,  a  patti  or  sub-division  of  parganah  D&rma  in  Kumaon, 
occupies  the  valley  of  the  Kuthi-Y6nkti  in  the  extreme  north-east¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  district.  It  is  inhabited  during  the  summer 
months  by  the  Bhotiyas  who  occupy  seven  vilages — Giinji,  Gar- 
biya,  Kutlii,  Nabhi,  Nupalchyu,  Runkang  and  Wdri-Budhi.  The 
total  assessable  area  is  393  bisis;  of  which  353  hi  sis  are  culti¬ 
vated  and  pay  a  revenue  of  Rs.  517  per  annum.  The  population 
at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  1,722  souls  (812  females).  An 
account  of  a  trip  through  By&ns  to  the  Lipu  Pass,1  taken  from 
Lieutenant  H.  Strachey’s  Journal,  has  been  given  under  the 
article  Bhotiya  Mahals.  The  patwari  usually  resides  at  Sobs  : 
there  is  a  school  at  Garbiya. 

Byansghat,  a  halting-place  or  the  route  between  Hardwdr  and 
Srinagar,  lies  6  furlongs  29  poles  north  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Nyar  river  and  the  Ganges  at  Byansghat,  and  is  situate  in  latitude 
3Q°-3'-40"  and  longitude  78°-38  '-3CK  ;  the  eucamping  ground  is 
distant  10  miles  5  furlongs  from  Chandpur,  the  last  stage,  and  11 
miles  3  furlongs  from  Bidyakoti  or  8  miles  1  furlong  37  poles  from 
Deoprayag.  The  road  hence  to  Bidyakoti  keeps  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ganges  river  crossing  the  Naugaon  and  Kot  rivulets 
1,440  yards,  thence  undulating  to  Umrasu  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Randi  river,  5  miles  3  furlongs  22  poles.  A  short  ascent  leads 
hence  to  Gark-khal  and  a  descent  to  the  Randi  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  56  feet  span,  4  furlongs  15  poles.  A  short  ascent 
and  descent  leads  to  a  small  rivulet,  and  a  second  ascent,  descent, 
and  level  to  Deopraydg,  2  miles  2  furlongs.  Hence  Dharms&las, 
encamping  ground  at  Bidyakoti,  3  miles  1  farlong  15  poles.  If  the 
march  is  broken  at  Deoprayag  the  next  stage  will  be  Ranibagb, 
8  miles  3  furlongs  26  poles,  and  Srinagar,  9  miles  5  furlongs 
18  poles. 

1  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  XVII.  (2),  627;  see  further  the  articles  Chaudans,  Rdkas 
Tal,  &c. 
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Chachaka,  or  more  correctly  Tsd-Ts&ka,  a  great  salt  field  in 
Huiules,  from  which  most  of  that  imported  into  northern  Kumaou 
and  (Jarhw&l  is  brought.  The  lake  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
tract  is  situate  in  north  latitude  32°-42'-0<r  and  east  longitude 
81°-55'*0",  at  an  elevation  of  over  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
«ea  in  the  Zung  of  Rudukh  and  provinoo  of  NAri  in  western  Tibet. 
The  lake  is  almost  connected  with  a  larger  one,  the  Nagong-cho, 
and  was  visited  by  an  explorer  in  1868,  who  states  that  an  area  of 
about  twenty  miles  by  ten  is  all  about  on  a  level  with  the  lakes. 
This  space  is  filled  with  salt,  the  water  having  evidently  atone  time 
covered  the  whole.  Borax  fields  were  seen  at  Ruksmn  and  Cha¬ 
chaka,  and  numbers  of  people  were  working  on  them.  No  gold  or 
Balt  mines  were  seen  or  heard  of  between  Thok-Jalang  (q  v .)  and 
Mdnasarowar,  but  numerous  borax  fields  were  seen,  at  one  of  which 
one  hundred  men  were  at  work  near  a  camp  of  some  thirty  tents. 
The  borax  generally  was  said  to  find  its  way  to  Kumaon.  The 
Lhasa  authorities  levy  a  tax  of  about  half  a  rupee  for  ten  sheep  or 
goat  loads,  about  three  maunds  or  240tt>.  The  value  of  tho  trade 
in  borax  and  salt  by  the  passes  from  Nilang  to  Bytins  for  four 
years  is  as  follows  :  — 


1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Maunds. 

Rfl. 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

Maunds 

Rs. 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

Borax, 

18,948 

94,616 

28,536 

1,70,730 

33,821 

2,02,926 

21,527 

1,72,216 

Salt  ... 

39,785 

1,81,08) 

37,531 

1,55,790 

27,717 

1,10,808 

34,946 

1,39,784 

Total  ...| 

58,733 

2,76,297 

66,067 

.1,26,520 

01,638 

3,13,794 

66,473 

3,12,000 

Taking  the  weight  carried  in  1882-83  and  an  average  of  six  trips 
during  the  season,  and  ten  sheep  or  goafs  for  every  three  maunds, 
fhe  number  employed  would  be  about  32,000  for  the  passes  alone, 
Betting  aside  those  used  for  carrying  other  articles,  such  as  wool, 
drngs,  &c.,  and  the  animals  employed  in  carrying  the  borax  aud 
salt  from  the  fields  beyond  the  frontier  to  the  nearest  mart. 

Chakrata  or  Chakar&ota,  a  cantonment  for  British  troops 
m  Khatt  Birmau  of  Jaunsar-Bawar  in  the  Dehra  Du  a  district, 
is  situate  in  north  latitude  30°-32'-20"  and  east  longitude 
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77°-54'-30*,  at  an  elevation  of  6,885  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
25  miles  from  K&lsi  and  40  miles  from  Muasooree  by  the  hill  road. 
The  cantonments  have  an  area  of  4,285  acres,  or  6  7  square  miles. 
The  population  in  September,  1880,  numbered  1,828  souls,  of  whom 
60  were  Europeans,  1,081  were  Hindus,  649  were  Musalin&ns,  8 
were  Eurasians,  27  were  Native  Christians,  and  there  were 
three  others.  These  are  all  either  traders  or  camp  followers. 
Previous  to  1866,  the  site  of  the  present  cantonments  consisted  of 
a  range  of  grasa-clad  hills  with  forests  more  or  less  dense  ran-  * 
ning  up  on  all  sides  from  the  valleys  below  The  ground  was 
used  solely  for  grazing  purposes,  and  a  few  low  sheds  here  and  there 
were  the  only  signs  of  civilization.  The  road  from  Mussooree  to 
Simla  passed  over  these  hills,  and  the  fair  expanse  of  comparatively 
smooth  topped  hills  early  attracted  the  notice  of  military  men  and 
became  the  su eject  of  correspondence  when  the  question  of  hill 
sanitaria  for  British  troops  arose.  The  supposed  unlimited  supply 
of  good  water  at  a  high  level  on  the  Deoban  range  of  hills  marked 
the  place  as  in  every  way  suitable  for  a  military  station.1  Opera¬ 
tions  commenced  in  1866,butno  troops  came  until  1869,  when  some 
Sappers  were  stationed  here.  These  were  succeeded  by  H.M.’s 
55th  Regiment  under  Colouel  Hume,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  taken 
by  him  and  his  men  in  the  station  that  its  rapid  strides  towards 
completion  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed.  For  the  first 
year  the  troops  were  occupied  in  road-making,  clearing  sites  and 
building,  they  occupying  temporary  huts,  but  now  substantial 
barracks  have  been  built  and  a  magnificent  cart-road,  seventy-seven 
miles  long,  connects  the  station  with  Saharanpur  by  Timli  and 
K&lsi.  The  original  buildings  and  the  road  cost  fifty-four  lakhs 
of  rupees,  and  most  people  consider  that  some  less  substantial 
buildings  and  a  less  expensive  roadway  would  equally  have  sub¬ 
served  the  objects  contemplated.  There  is  a  Cantonment  Magistrate’s 
court,  post-office,  money-order  office,  savings  bank  and  telegraph 
office.  There  is  no  church,  divine  service  being  held  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium.  The  water-supply  from  the  Deobau  hill,  though  not  quite 
so  unlimited  as  was  at  first  supposed,  is  good  and  ample. .  If  more 
be  wanted,  springs  further  off  can  be  tapped.  A  scheme  tor  bring¬ 
ing  the  water  into  cantonments  is  now  in  progress  of  execution. 

1  From  a  note  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Ross,  C.S. 
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Only  one  regiment  is  at  present  stationed  here,  but  sites  have  been 
cleared  for  the  accommodation  of  another,  and  also  for  a  convales¬ 
cent  depot.  The  Simla  and  Mussooree  road  passes  through  the 
cantonments,  where  there  is  a  good  travellers’  bungalow  106  miles 
from  the  former  and  40  miles  from  the  latter.  There  is  another 
bungalow  on  the  road  to  Mussooree  at  Lakbwar,  14  miles  from 
Mussooree,  and  another  is  under  construction  between  Lakh  war 
aud  ChakrAta.  The  sceuery  around  Chakrata  is  wild  and  grand, 
and  on  the  Simla  road  some  of  the  finest  views  in  the  hills  are 
to  be  obtained,  but  there  is  no  shooting  near  the  station  and 
nothing  to  attract  the  sportsman.  The  cantonment  funds  in  1882-83 
showed  an  income  of  Rs.  8,483,  of  which  Rs.  1,672  were  raised  by 
a  watch  and  ward  tax  ;  Rs.  2,524  by  the  sale  of  grass  and  wood ; 
Rs.  957  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  Rs.  1,866  by  grants  from  the 
Imperial  government,  and  the  remainder  by  conservancy  fees, 
pounds,  tines,  and  rents.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  Rs.  8,559.  of  which  Rs.  1,535  were  for  police;  Rs.  4,425 
for  conservancy  and  establishment;  Rs.  699  for  public  works; 
and  Rs.  1,900  for  miscellaneous  charges. 

ChalansyilH, — a  putti  in  parganah  Dewalgarh  of  British  Garb- 
vval,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ganges,  which  separates  it  from 
Tihri;  on  the  south  by  patti  Bidolsyun  ;  on  the  east  by  patti  Bach- 
bansyun ;  and  ou  the  west  by  Patti  Katholsyun.  This  patti  waa 
formed  from  Dewalgarh  in  1864.  The  patwdri  of  Bachhansyun 
residing  in  Nawasa  collects  the  land-revenue  of  this  patti.  There 
is  a  school  at  Dungari.  The  patti  contaius  the  villages  along  the 
Dewal  and  Dungari  streams,  two  small  affluents  of  the  Ganges. 
Rear  the  source  of  the  Dungari,  the  Gandkbola  peak  attains  an 
elevation  of  7.553  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Chalsi  or  ChAlisi,  a  patti  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaonin  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Rangor  ;  on  the  west  by  SAlam 
Talla  and  Maili  Rao ;  on  the  south  by  Puarka  and  Asi,  aod  on  the 
east  by  Gangol.  The  principal  villages  are  Bairukh,  Ijuta,  GAgar, 
and  Kunikot.  The  assessable  area  comprises  3,393  bisis,  of  which 
1)014  are  culturable  and  3,378  are  cultivated  (84  irrigated).  The 
land  tax  yielded  Rs.  910  in  1815:  Rs.  1,348  in  1820:  Rs.  1,579 
iu  1843,  and  now  stands  at  Rs.  2,578,  which  falls  on  the  total 
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assessable  area  at  Re.  0-12-2  per  acre,  and  on  the  cnltivation  at 
Re.  1-1-4  per  acre.  There  were  631  bisla  held  free  of  revenue  as 
gunth.  The  population  at  settlement  comprised  2,501  males  and 
1,978  females.  This  and  Asi  were  formerly  united,  they  lie  to 
the  extreme  west  and  north-west  of  the  parganah  and  extend  to¬ 
wards  Deo  Dhura  and  the  valley  of  the  Pan&r.  The  villages  are 
numerous  and  the  inhabitants  are  prosperous,  but  towards  the  west 
the  soil  is  somewhat  poor.  Chalsi  received  two  villages  from  Salum 
at  the  recent  settlement.  The  patw&ri  usually  resides  at  ijta : 
there  are  schools  at  Rithakhal  and  Dungarakot. 

Chamoli,  a  small  market-place,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alak- 
nanda,  on  the  Srinagar  and  N iti  road  in  patti  Talla  Dasoli  of 
Garhwal,  is  situate  seven  miles  north  of  Nandprayfig.  There  i9  a 
pilgrim  dispensary,  a  few  shops  for  the  sale  of  grain,  and  several 
dharms&las  or  rest-houses  here,  and  in  the  winter  a  school  for  the 
children  of  Rhotiyas  who  come  here  to  graze  their  flocks  and  herds 
on  the  flats  along  the  river.  The  pilgrim  road  from  Kedarnath  by 
Ukhimath,  and  Gopeswar  joins  the  Niti  road  here  and  passes  the 
Alaknanda  by  an  iron  truss  bridge  of  110  feet  span.  Chamoli  was 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  Gudyar  Tal 
(7.  ?.».)  noticed  elsewhere. 

Champawat  or  Champhawat,  a  village  iu  Patti  Charal  Pulla 
of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon  in  Kumaon,  lies  in  latitude  29°-20/’-ll" 
and  longitude  80"-7'-84"  at  an  elevation  of  5,546  feet  (Tahsfli) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  54  miles  south-east  of  Almora.  The 
population  in  1881  was  358.  It  is,  however,  important  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Sub-Collector  of  the  land  revenue  (talisil- 
dar)  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon,  and  the  site  of  a  police-station, 
both  of  which  aro  situated  within  the  enclosure  of  the  old  fort. 
The  rocks  of  Champawat  are  partly  gneiss,  which  having  become 
disintegrated  in  many  places,  have  given  way  and,  according  to 
McClelland,  caused  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part*  of  the  old 
buildings.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  landholders  styled  Rfijas  of 
Kumaon  before  they  transferred  their  seat  to  Almora  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  old  palace  is  now  in  ruins,  but  the 
fort  partly  remains.  Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  of  which  the 
huso  and  doorway  of  a  balcony  alone  remain,  is  a  fountain  about  ten 
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feet  square  outside  the  quadrangle,  and  near  to  it  are  three  or  fonr 
temples  on  a  level  area  about  one  hundred  feet  square  hewn  into 
the  solid  rock.  They  are  each  polygonal  at  the  base  twenty  feet 
in  diameter  and  surmounted  by  an  arched  dome ;  all  being  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  with  good  taste  and  elaborate  workmanship.  They 
must  be  of  considerable  antiquity  as  some  apparently  coeval  ruins 
situate  above  the  temples  are  in  many  places  overgrown  with  forests 
of  aged  oaks.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  considerable,  but 
still  from  its  position  in  a  valley  the  site  is  said  to  be  unhealthy. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  the  cantonments  were  removed  from  Goril- 
Chaur  in  1815  to  Lohughat,  six  miles  further  north.  Close  to  the 
fort  is  a  fine  clump  of  deoddr  troes  enclosing  the  temple  of  Gliatku 
Doota,  in  whose  honor  a  fair  is  held  annually.  The  mound  on  which 
the  temple  is  built  is  said  to  be  the  Kurmachal  of  the  Skanda 
Purina,  because  on  this  spot  Vishnu  assumed  the  Kurmi  or  tortoise 
incarnation.  The  name  Kumaon  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Kunn&chal  and  the  tract  of  which  Champ&wat  is  the  centre  is 
now  known  as  Kili  Kumaon1  ;  “  the  Kumaon  near  the  river 
Kali”  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Kumaons.  It  was  not  till  the 
accession  of  the  Chands  to  power  that  the  name  of  their  principal 
residence  was  given  to  the  whole  district. 

Chandi,  a  portion  of  the  Bijnor  district  formerly  belonging  to 
Garhwal,  generally  known  as  Chandi  Pabar.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Ganges,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Paili  R6u  up 
to  its  junction  with  the  Khara  Sot  ;  from  tbence  the  boundary 
runs  up  the  Khara  Sot  about  2£  miles,  turns  up  into  a  small  tri¬ 
butary  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  crosses  a  low'  ridge,  and 
goes  into  the  Gbasiram  Sot,  continuing  along  this  Sot  to  its 
junction  with  the  Ganges.  The  whole  tract  is  densely  covered 
with  forest,  the  nothern  slopes  with  sdl,  and  the  base  and  depres¬ 
sions  with  bambus,  but  any  valuable  timber  that  it  once  possessed 
has  been  used  up  for  charcoal  for  the  Roorkee  workshops.  Chaudi 
frequently  appears  in  the  old  records.  We  find  the  ubiquitous 
Major  Hearsey  laying  claim  to  it  at  the  conquest  as  a  portion  of 

1 There  were  two  divisions,  (a)  Kumaon  including  Stior,  Ganjfoli  and  Chau- 
?  y.,  »  ft°d  (6)  Kali  Kumaon,  including  Dhyanirau,  Chaubhainsi,  and  the  other 

P«tu  of  K4li  Kuuoaon.  The  people  are  called  Kutnai,  but  ordinarily  in  common 
onversation  they  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  their  own  patti,  all  the  re* 

Dc*ng  known  as  Khasiyas. 
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the  bargain  that  he  made  with  the  exiled  RAja  of  GarhwAl  to  res¬ 
tore  him  to  his  possessions.  His  pretensions  were  purchased  by 
the  British  Government  for  a  good  sum,  and  it  may  be  as  well  here 
to  record  some  of  the  facts  concerning  its  history. 


In  1817,  a  portibn  of  the  Chandi  taluka,  extending  from  Anjani 


Fiseal  history. 


ghat  to  Rikhikes,  and  including  seven  in¬ 
habited  and  nine  deserted  villages,  was  an¬ 


nexed  to  the  Dtin.  These  were  assessed  at  a  varying  demand, 
amounting  to  Rs.  1,113  in  1821  and  Rs.  335  in  1828,  and  for  five 
years  subsequently  at  Rs.  259  a  year.  The  portion  remain¬ 
ing  in  Garhwal  wa9  settled  for  five  years  by  Mr.  Traill,  1819-20, 
at  Rs.  1,147,  being  an  increase  of  Rs.  87  over  the  previous 


revenue,  plus  Rs.  2,501  for  the  deh-i-ek  or  tithe  on  forest  pro¬ 
duce.  Fourteen  villages  were  transferred  to  the  Dun  in  1828 
and  settled  at  Rs.  6,834  by  Mr.  Shore.  Traill  writes  in  1833  : 
—  “  The  taluka  was  partly  in  Saharanpur  and  partly  in  Mo- 


radabad  before  its  annexation  to  GarhwAl  and  the  Dun,  and  the 
periods  of  the  leases  differed  from  each  other  and  the  parts  of  the 
province  to  which  each  was  annexed.”  It  is  consequently  difficult 
and  indeed  of  not  much  moment  to  traco  out  the  actual  revenue. 


The  settlement  of  the  Saharanpur  portion  expired  in  1831,  and  a 
new  settlement  up  to  1836  was  made.  The  settlement  of  the 
Moradabad  portion  expired  in  the  following  year,  and  the  new 
assessment  was  also  made  up  to  1836.  The  country  is  described 
as  being  almost  entirely  jungle  and  with  little  cultivation.  “  To 
the  natural  impediments  are  added  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
in  consequence  of  the  constant  incarsions  of  dakaits  from  across 
the  Ganges.  Such  are  the  facilities  for  concealment  afforded  by 
the  dense  jnnglcs  and  islands  in  the  Ganges  covered  with  sisu 
forest  that  no  establishment  of  police  could  successfully  cope  with 
them.  ”  In  1836-37  a  new  settlement  was  made  for  five  years. 


Cultivation  had  decreased :  out  of  25  villages,  1 1  only  were 
inhabited  ;  in  three  others  there  was  a  little  cultivation,  and  11 


were  altogether  waste.  This  state  of  things  was  due  to  two  causes^ 
the  general  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and  troubles  from  dakaits. 
Owing  to  the  latter  cause  one  village  was  wholly  and  two  were 
partially  abandoned  during  the  previous  settlement,  and  were  now 
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handed  over  to  the  farmer  of  forest  produce.  The  former  settlement 
amounted  to  Rs.  3,673,  and  the  new  one  to  R9.  3,718,  including 
Rs.  25  fees  paid  by  gold-washers.  At  the  expiration  of  this  settle¬ 
ment  in  1841  it  was  continued  for  another  year,  and  then  the  low¬ 
land  portion  of  talukas  Chandi  and  Mahuaknt  were  annexed  to  the 
new  district  of  Bijnor  in  October,  1842.  These  comprised  then 
seven  inhabited  and  four  waste  villages  assessed  at  Rs.  719;  graz¬ 
ing  dues,  Rs.  300  ;  forest  dues,  Rs.  4,818,  and  gold  washing  Rs.  32  ; 
total  Rs.  5,869.  The  boundaries  were  Kunao  on  the  north  tdose  to 
the  Ganges  and  the  exit  of  the  Rawasan  stream  on  the  east. 

O 

Chandpur. — A  parganah  of  Garhwal,  contains  eight  patiis  or 
sub-divisions,  each  of  which  is  separately  noticed,  viz  ,  Chandpur, 
Sili,  Chandpur  Taili,  Clioprakot,  Chauthau,  Dhaijyuli,  Lohba,  Rdni- 
gadh,  and  Sirgur.  The  assessment  of  the  land-tax  ut  the  various 
fieltlenlents  was  as  follows:  — 


1815. 

1815. 

1817. 

1830. 

1833. 

182S. 

1838. 

1840. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

6,092 

6,916 

0,433 

7,850 

8,992 

9,345 

9,425 

9,190 

At  the  last  settlement  there  were  296  estates  comprising  414  villages, 
containing  an  assessable  area  of  14;427  aorcs,  of  which  12,667  were 
cultivated.  The  land  revenue  of  1861  ainouuted  to  Rs.  8,820,  of 
which  only  Rs.  40  were  assessed  on  grinth  lauds ;  of  the  current 
assessment  Rs.  189  are  alienated.  The  water  mill-rent  amounted 
to  Rs.  488.  The  land-revenue  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at 
Rs.  0-11-5  per  acre,  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Rs.  0-13-1  per 
acre.  The  population  in  184  L  amounted  to  11,032  souls  (5,734 
females);  in  1853  to  25,017  (12,409  females);  in  1858  to  22,950 
(11,181  females)  ;  in  1872  to  31,381  (15,738  females)  ;  and  in  1881 
to  35,489  (18,153  females).  Chandpur  is  the  ceutral  parganah  of 
Garhwal  and  is  characterised  by  lofty  and  steep  mountain  ranges 
Covered  with  forest,  which  separate  the  Pindar  from  the  Ramgangn, 
and  the  different  streams  which  form  the  latter  river  from  each 
other.  Sili  and  Taili  Chandpur  possess  somo  fine  villages  oil  the 
lofty  slopes  around  the  fort  whicli  was  the  seat  of  the  first  rulers 
of  Garhwal  as  a  whole  before  Dewalgarh  and  Srinagar  were 
founded.1  Many  of  the  villages  consequently  belong  to  the  Puro- 
hits  of  the  Rfijas,  Brahmans  of  the  Kanduri  clan.  “  Lohba,  from 

1  Gas.  XI.  524,  526,  608. 
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its  position  on  the  frontier  between  Garhwtit  and  Kumaon/'  writes 
Batten,  “  was  the  scene  of  conHicts  between  the  forces  and  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  two  rival  districts  ;  and  owing  to  this  and  similar  posts 
along  the  whole  line  of  frontier,  the  Gorkhalis  were  kept  out  of 
Gnrhwal  for  twelve  years  after  they  had  obtained  possession  of 
Kumaon.1  The  people  of  Lohba  are  consequently  a  fine  manly 
race,  and  at  present  make  very  good  soldiers.  Patti  Choprakot 
extends  from  east  to  west  over  a  large  space  of  wild  country,  and 
in  some  parts  the  villages  are  hut  scantily  interspersed  along  the 
high  wooded  ranges.  The  people  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  except 
at  the  south-east  extremity,  which  borders  on  P6li  in  Kumaon, 
and  approaches  in  fertility  and  population  to  the  prosperous  state 
of  its  neighbourhood.  The  good  effects  of  the  settlement  in  1840 
soon  became  apparent,  especially  in  Choprakot,  and  some  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kainur,  where  was  formerly  a  tahsildnri 
establishment,  and  its  abolition  had  removed  one  market  for  the  sale 
of  produce.  The  people  of  Choprakot  also  have  not  the  benefit  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  of  Lohba  and  Chandpur,  of  the  pilgrim  road  running 
through  their  district.  Good  paths,  however,  now  exist  over  the 
high  ranges  on  every  side,  and  communication  with  Srinagar, 
Kumaon,  and  the  northern  parganahs  from  which  the  landholders 
have  to  procure  their  salt  and  wool,  has  become  comparatively 
easy,  A  good  road  along  the  line  of  the  Nyar  river  and  over  the 
southern  mountains  now  connects  this  tract  with  the  principal  routes 
leading-  to  the  markets  of  R&mnagar  and  Kotdwara  and  other 
marts  for  hill  produce  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Large  quantities  of 
hemp  of  the  very  best  quality,  in  addition  to  grain,  are  grown. 

Chandpur  Sili, — a,  patti  of  parganah  Chandpur,  in  British 
Garhw&l,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pindar  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Kapiri;  on  the  west  by  patti  Taili  Chandpur  ;  on 
the  south  by  pattis  Choprakot  and  Lohba,  and  on  the  east  by  patti 
Sirgur.  It  was  formed  from  Chandpur  in  1864.  The  patwari  of 
this  patti  resides  at  Kewar  and  collects  the  revenue  of  pattis 
Karakot  and  Sirgur,  also  which  in  1864  aggregated  Rs.  2,743 
for  sadabart  and  land-revenue,  and  Rs.  53  for  gtinth  paid  by  6,075 
souls.  Chandpur  Sili  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Bhar&ragar,  a 

*  See  Gaz.  XI.  56G,  570,  572. 
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tributary  of  the  Pindar,  and  the  tract  between  it  and  the  Pindar 
to  the  north.  The  principal  villages  are  Adbadri  (y.o.),  Khal 
opposite  the  old  Fort  of  Chandpur,  Beni-Tal  with  a  tea  factory, 
Bhagoti  with  a  school,  Simli,  Ratora,  and  Bugoli  in  the  Pindar 
valley.  The  peaks  of  Biutfil  rise  to  8,300  and  7,479  above  M&lsi 
and  Adbadri  respectively,  by  which  the  road  from  Lohba  to  Karn- 
prayag  passes  on  to  Simli  on  the  Pindar.  There  are  iron  mines 
at  Budern,  Clmlak&i,  Gabtipaui,  Gaundiyu,  Bamli,  and  RAjbunga 
in  working  order  and  old  mines  at  Nannyalu,  R&i,  Parna,  Agura- 
Totnair,  Lamlyana,  aud  Ratapahar.  There  are  old  copper  mines 
at  Bagoli,  Satuwa,  Jasy&ni,  Khargaunda,  Kalsaun  Nagara,  and 
patti  Kamala. 

Chandpur  Taili, — a  patti  of  parganah  Chandpur,  in  British 
Garhw6l,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Ranigadb  ;  on  the  west 
by  pattis  Kandarsyun  and  Bachhansyun ;  on  the  south  by  pattis 
Dhaijyuli  and  Choprakot,  and  on  the  east  by  patti  Chandpur  Sili. 
The  patwiri  of  this  patti  usually  resides  at  Simli  and  collects  the 
revenue  of  Kapiri  also;  both  aggregating  in  1864  Rs.  2,162  for 
saddbnrt  aud  land-revenue,  and  Rs.  278  for  guntli  paid  by  5,085 
souls.  In  1864,  six  villages  were  transferred  to  Kandarsyuu.  The 
road  from  Lohba  to  P&ori  passes  through  this  patti  by  Gyunlad, 
other  villages  are  Pandwalini  Nairn',  Bandauli  with  a  school, 
and  Dharkot. 

Chandpur  Fort, — situate  in  patti  Sili  Chandpur  and  parga¬ 
nah  Chandpur  of  British  GarhwAl,  in  latitude  30°-10'  longitude 
79°*12'.  This  fort  was  the  seat  of  Kanak  P£l,  the  actual  founder 
of  the  present  Garbwal  dynasty,  and  whose  descendant,  Ajaipal, 
consolidated  the  raj  of  Garhw&l.  It  has  also  given  its  name  to 
the  parganah.  The  fort  is  situated  on  the  peak  of  a  promontory 
formed  by  the  beud  of  a  stream  flowing  some  500  feet  below  if. 
The  walls  and  some  of  the  ruins  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  still 
standing.  The  walls  must  have  been  very  strongly  built,  as  they 
are  formed  of  large  slabs  of  cut  stone ;  the  space  withiu  them 
may  be  one  and-a-half  acres.  It  is  said  that  an  under-ground 
passage  was  dug  from  the  fort  down  to  the  stream  as  water  was 
only  procurable  from  there,  and  that  the  mouth  of  it  is  visible 
near  the  stream,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  iu  the  tort. 
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Ihere  are  also  two  flights  of  steps,  each  formed  of  one  solid  block 
of  stone,  which  are  said  to  have  been  quarried  in  the  Dudu  ke-toli 
range,  a  march  and-a-half  distant  from  the  fort,  though  the  actual 
place  is  not  now  known.  It  is  hard  to  ooncoive  how  those  blocks 
were  brought  to  the  spot  over  such  a  precipitous  country;  but  the 
legend  is  that  they  were  carried  by  two  huge  goats,  both  of  which 
died  on  arrival  at  the  fort.  The  road  from  Lohba  to  Karnpray4g 
passes  olose  by  the  walls. 

Chandpur-he-Manda  a  village  and  halting-place  in  patti 
Dli&ngu  Talla  of  parganah  Ganga  Salan  in  Garhwal  ou  the  route 
between  Hardwar  and  Srinagar  lies  in  latitude  30°-3'-40"  and 
longitude  78°-33'-48//  distant  12  miles  32  poles  from  Bairaguna, 
and  10  miles  5  furlongs  from  Byansgh&t.  The  road  hence  to  By4ns- 
ghat  keeps  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  river  passing  the  Dabari 
rivulet  level  and  ascending  to  Kotalibel,  460  yards,  total  lm.  3f’. 
lip.  from  Chandpur,  Hence  a  short  descent  and  level  to  Sernala 
rivulet  and  ascent,  level  and  descent  to  the  ghat  rivulet,  4m.  3f. 
lip.  level  and  ascent  to  Kandi-khal  and  descent  to  Kul-gadh 
rivulet,  2m.  4p.  Hence  level  to  Bliairoh-kh4l  for  2,520  yards 
and  descent  to  By4nsghat  whore  there  is  a  bridge  of  92  feet  span 
across  the  Ny4r  river,  lm.  7f,  25p.  Thence  an  ascent  of  6f.  20p. 
leads  to  the  Dharnnis41as  and  encamping-ground.  The  route  from 
By4nsghat  to  Srinagar  may  be  by  Bidya-koti,  11m.  3f.  12p.,  and 
Srinagar,  14m.  7f.  29p.  or  by  Deoprayag  8m  If.  37p.  :  Hani- 
bag  8in.  3f.  26p.,  and  Srinagar  9m.  5f.  18p.  The  road  is  hot  and 
low  and  the  quicker  marches  are  recommended. 

Changsil  or  Chang9a-khago,  a  high  mountain  ridge  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  Native  States  of  Bisahr  and  Garhwal ; 
also  a  pass  on  the  road  between  those  states  leading  up  the  valley 
of  the  most  remote  feeder  of  the  Baspa.  This  route  is  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger  as,  except  during  the  rains,  it  is  blocked  up 
by  snow.  Gerard  in  1818  vainly  tried  -to  induce  a  guide  to  couduct 
him  over  it,  though  in  former  times  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
frequently  by  Kun4wari  free-booters.  Some  notion  of  its  difficulty 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Gerard,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
crossed  the  Charang  Pass,  having  an  elevation  of  17,348  feet  with¬ 
out  interruption  while  this  was  deemed  impracticable.  In  the  Great 
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Trigonometrical  Survey,  a  cone  with  an  elevation  of  21,178  feet 
is  laid  down,  in  latitude  31°-13'-0"  and  longitude  78°-35'-0"; 
and  a  comparison  of  this  position  with  that  assigned  to  the  pass  by 
approximation  in  Gerard’s  map  of  KunAwar  will  indioate  that  the 
cone  is  about  two  miles  south-west  of  Changsil,  which  must  conse¬ 
quently  have  a  very  considerable  elevation.  The  position  is  laid 
in  Gerard  in  latitude  and  longitude  78°-33'-0". 

Ohamnaon,  a  halting- place  on  the  road  from  PAori  to  Almora 
and  RAmnagar,  in  patti  KimgadigAr  of  parganah  Chaundkot  in 
Garbwal,  lies  in  latitude  29°-56'-50"  and  longitude  78°-55'-40": 
distant  12  miles  25  poles  from  Toli  and  12  miles  7  furlongs  29  poles 
from  Kiinjoli.  The  road  hence  to  Ktinjoli  descends  across  the 
MachhlAd  river  at  RAjsera,  1  mile  3  furlongs  36  poles,  and  thence 
passing  the  Silet  stream,  ascends  to  UbntdhAr,  whence  a  level 
stretch  brings  it  to  the  Kamera  stream,  1  mile  6  furlongs  11  poles. 
From  Kamera,  an  ascent  leads  to  SeriyadhAr,  crossing  the  road 
from  KotdwAra  to  Ramnngar,  quarter  of  a  mile  on  ;  thence  by  Bina, 
Chaubat-khAl  and  Bhtiichilam  to  Tilkhani-kbdl,  5  miles  3  poles. 
The  road  then  descends  to  the  Chhanchirau  bridge,  1  mile  3  fur- 
lougs  15  poles,  and  passes  by  the  Garhkot  rivulet  to  Kunjoli  (3 
miles  2  furlongs  4  poles)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  PachrAr-gadh.  The 
stage  to  Toli  has  been  noticed  under  Toll 

Charal  Malla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon  in  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  RegarubAn  and  Gtimdes  ;  on  the  west, 
by  Suibisang  and  Sipti  ;  on  the  east,  by  Gumdes  and  Khilpattiphut ; 
and  on  the  south  by  ChArAl  Talla.  This  patti  was  separated  from 
ChfirAl  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  principal  villages  are  Khun 
and  Majerha.  The  assessable  area  and  other  statistics  of  the  Malla 
and  Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus  : — 
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The  land-tax  falls  on  the  whole  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-10-11, 
per  acre,  in  the  Malla  and  at  Re.  0-9-7,  per  acre,  in  the  Talla  patti ; 
the  incidence  on  the  cultivation  being  He.  1-5-5  and  Re.  10-3 
per  acre  respectively.  The  revenue-free  holdings  for  temple 
and  personal  service  amount  to  19  bUia  in  the  Malla  and  to  288 
bisis  in  the  Talla  patti.  CharAl  gave  two  villages  to  KhilpattiphAt, 
five  to  Sipti,  six  to  Suibisang,  and  two  to  Tallades  at  the  recent 
settlement,  and  received  two  from  Tallades.  The  patwAri  usually 
resides  at  Champawat,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Oharal  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon  in  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Charal  Malla  ;  on  the  west  by  Gangol  ; 
on  the  south  by  Palbelon  Malla;  and  on  the  east  by  Khilpatti¬ 
phAt  and  Tallades.  This  patti  was  separated  from  ChAral  at  the  re¬ 
cent  settlement.  The  principal  villages  are  Chaikuni-Bora,  Cham- 
pAwat,  and  Phungar.  The  patwari  usually  resides  at  Marlak. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  the  Malla  patti.  A  few  villages  of 
ChAral  are  high  in  the  mountains  and  a  few  in  the  forest,  but  the 
greater  number  are  on  a  level.  Umba  Datta  writes  :  “  The  culti¬ 

vation  is  extensive  and  the  climate  excellent ;  but  in  the  winter, 
men  and  cattle  are  nearly  all  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and 
repair  to  the  Bhabar.  On  this  account  the  spring  crops  are 
neglected  and  poor.  The  four  tribes  of  TarAgi,  Bora,  Chaudhri, 
and  Karki  or  Kharku  and  their  headmen  or  Burhas  were  in  former 
days  counted  great  men,  and  held  their  lands  rent-free  in  jAgir. 
Up  to  1816,  their  homestead  villages  remained  revenue-free,  but 
these  also  were  then  placed  in  the  revenue-paying  area.  The 
Btirhas  of  each  tribe  were  honored  with  bdrhachdri  as  well  a9 
thokdari  leases  ;  their  brethren,  though  having  no  other  means  of 
livelihood,  are  still,  from  family  pride,  averse  to  personal  labour  in 
the  fields  and  to  load- carrying,  and  many  of  them  have  become 
poor.” 

Chaubhainsi,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dhyanirau  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mahryuri  Bichhli ;  on  the  west  by  the 
same  patti  and  Bfcyyula,  ou  the  south  by  the  latter  patti ;  and 
on  the  east  by  Bisjyula  and  Malli  Rau.  The  assessable  area 
comprises  1,780  bisin,  of  which  891  are  culturable  and  889  are  cul¬ 
tivated  (six  irrigated).  The  land-tax  amounted  to  Rs.  808  in 
1815,  to  Rs.  815  in  1820,  and  to  Rs.  803  in  1843.  It  is  now 
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Rs.  1,129,  which  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area,  at  Be.  0-10-2 
per  acre,  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-6-4  per  acre.  The  popu¬ 
lation,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  numbered  26,518  bouIs,  of  whom 
12,400  were  females.  This  patti  comprises  the  basin  of  the 
Ladliiya  river,  and  extends  from  Deo  Dbura  on  the  north  to  the 
Bhabar  on  the  south,  occupying  the  high  ranges  W’hieh  separate 
Dhyanirau  from  Chhakhata  and  Mahryuri.  The  chief  possession  of 
the  people  consists  in  large  herds  of  cattle  for  which  the  mountains 
afford  admirable  pasture- grounds,  and  W'hieb  they  take  down  in 
the  winter  toChorgaliya  and  other  places  in  the  Bh6bar  Some  of 
the  villages,  such  as  Dini  and  its  hamlets  Maithi  and  Majhiali,  are 
large  and  populous.  The  patti  yields  most  abundant  crops  of 
rice  and  wheat,  as  well  as  of  the  coarser  grains  and  turmeric  ;  the 
bamati  rice  of  the  sera  (irrigated;  land  being  very  famous,  bufc 
it  is  uot  favourably  situated  in  regard  to  markets.  The  irrigated 
lands  at  Kuly&I  and  Chaunda,  which  form  so  beautiful  a  tract  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ladkiya  belonging  chiefly  to  the  three  tribes  of 
Bora,  Mahta.  and  Kulyal,and  their  headmen  are  accounted  wealiby. 
One  village  was  transferred  to  Bisjyula,  two  to  Okaugadh  and  four 
to  Talli  Rau,  at  the  recent  settlement ;  whilst  one  was  received  from 
Talli  Rau.  The  patwari  usually  lives  in  Pataliya. 

Chaudans,  a  patti  or  sub-division  of  parganah  D£rma  in 
Kumaon,  lies  between  the  Kali  and  the  Dhauli  from  their  conflu¬ 
ence  northwards.  It  is  only  about  12  miles  in  length,  and  about 
eight  miles  in  breadth,  containing  probably  about  100  square  miles  of 
mountainous  country  between  Khela  and  Nirpaniva-dkura.  The 
inhabitants  are  Bhotiyas  who  occupy  some  eleven  villages  assessed 
at  only  Rs.  210  per  annum,  vig.,  Buugl  ting,  Jyiinti,  Rung,  Pungla, 
Clihalma-Chhilasaun,  Pinala  Bhatkot,  Suwa,  Tantagaon-rauuta, 
Sosa,  Dharpongo,  Sirdang,  and  Sirkha.  The  total  assessable  area  ia 
616  Unis,  of  which  442  are  cultivated,  and  the  population  at  settle¬ 
ment  numbered  780  souls  (360  females):  see  Bhotiya  Mahals. 
The  patwari  usually  resides  at  Sosa  and  there  is  a  school  at 

Chaugadh,  or  Cliaugarh,  a  patti  of  parganali  Dhyanirau  in 
Kumaon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cbhabis-Dumaula,  Bisjyula, 
Malli  Rau  and  Talli  Rau  ;  on  the  east  by  Talli  Rau  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Dhy&ni  RauBh&bar ;  and  on  the  west  by  Chhabis-Duinaula. 
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Chuugadh  was  separated  from  Patti  Talli  Rau  at  the  recent  settle¬ 
ment.  The  total  assessable  area  comprises  2,983  bisis,  of  which 
1,026  aro  culturable  and  1,956  are  cultivated  (52  irrigated).  The 
land-tax,  at  the  conquest,  amounted  to  Rs.  418,  which  rose  in 
1820  to  Rs.  650,  and  in  1843  to  Rs.  7  85.  It  is  now  Rs.  1,819, 
which  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-9-9  per  acre  and 
on  the  cultivation  at  Re.  0-14-10  per  acre.  The  population,  at  the 
time  of  settlement,  numbered  2,754  souls,  of  whom  1,485  wore 
males.  Seven  villages  were  received  from  Malli  Rau  and  two  from 
Chaubhainsi  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  patwari  resides  in 
Gagari,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Chaugaon,  a  patti  of  parganah  Phaldakot  in  Kumaon,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  uorthby  Athdguli  Walla  ;  on  the  west  by  Malli  Doti ;  on 
the  south  by  Dhuraphdt;  and  on  the  east  by  Ryuni,  Dwdrsaun,  and 
Kandarkhiiwd  The  road  through  Khairna  to  Rdnikhet  passes  through 
it,  along  the  Kuchgadh  stream.  The  principal  villages  are  Bajna, 
Chamoli,  Kbagyar,  Khyunsalkot,  and  Tunakot.  The  assessable  area 
comprises  2,791  bisis,  of  which  514  are  culturable  and  2,277  are 
cultivated  1 97  irrigated).  The  laud-tax  yielded  Rs.  1,879  in  1815; 
Rs.  2,070  in  1820  ;  Rs.  2,275  in  1843  ;  and  is  now  Rs.  2,919,  which 
falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Re  1-0-9  per  acre,  and  on  the 
cultivation  at  Rs.  1-4-6  per  acre.  The  population  at  settlement 
numbered  4,926  souls,  of  whom  2,491  were  males.  Chaugaon 
gave  five  villages  to  Dhuraphdt,  three  to  Kandar-khuwa,  three  to 
Malli  Doti,  and  received  10  from  Dhuraphdt  at  the  recent  settle¬ 
ment.  The  patwari  usually  resides  in  Bamsyun,  where  there  is  a 
school. 

Chaugarkha,  a  parganah  in  Kumaon,  contains  eight  pattis,  each 
of  which  is  separately  noticed — viz.,  Darun,  Khardhi,  Lakhanpur 
Malla  and  Talla,  Rithagar,  Rangor,  and  Salam  Malla  and  Talla. 
It  comprises  362  raahals  or  estates  containing  474  villages.  The 
assessment  of  the  land-tax  at  each  successive  settlement  was  as 
follows  i — 


1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843.  Current. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,991 

4,433 

5,046 

6,776 

7,644 

7,677 

7,800 

8,012 

15,871 

The  total  assessable  area  comprises  22,306  bisis,  of  which  7,235 
are  culturable  and  15,071  are  cultivated  (723  irrigated).  The  land 
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revenue  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-11-5  per  acre,  and  on 
the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-10-0  per  acre.  The  population,  at  the  time  of 
the  present  settlement,  numbered  14,802  males  and  12,643  females  : 
in  1872, 17,766  males  and  1 2,534  females,  and,  in  1881,  15,416  males 
and  14,385  females.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  bisis 
are  held  free  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  temples,  and  163  bins  in 
mudfi  The  Sarju  forms  the  boundary  to  the  north  and  east,  as  faras  its 
junction  with  the  Panar:  the  latter  forming  the  great  drainage  channel 
for  all  the  southern  portions  of  the  parganah.  To  the  west,  the  drain¬ 
age  falls  into  the  Suwal,  an  affluent  of  the  Kosi,  which  in  its  turn 
joins  the  Ramganga  and  the  Ganges.  Thus  we  have  in  the  centre 
of  the  parganah,  near  the  Saimdeo  ridge,  spots,  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other,  where  springs  are  found  which  go  to  feed  the  Ganges 
on  the  west  and  the  Sarda  on  the  east,  whose  waters  do  not  again 
mingle  until  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  North-Western  Pro¬ 
vinces  is  reached  in  the  Ballia  district.  The  name  of  the  parganah 
is  derived  from  its  four  principal  pattis,  Salam,  Lakhanpur,  D6run, 
and  Rangor.  The  two  former  are  highly  cultivated  and  thickly 
inhabited,  the  talldon  or  valley  lands,  especially  in  S&lam,  being 
famous  for  crops  of  the  finest  rioe  ;  whilst  the  upardon  or  uplands 
have  generally  a  good  soil  which  produces  hemp  of  fine  quality. 
These  portions  are  occupied  chiefly  by  Bisht,  Banola  and  Diuri 
Rajputs,  and, in  Lakhanpur,  Tiwari  and  Pande  Brahmans  are  numer¬ 
ous.  The  road  to  Pithoragarh  from  Alraora,  crossing  the  Suw&l 
river  at  Supai,  passes  through  Lakhanpur.  The  Daruu  sub-division 
is  celebrated  for  the  great  temple  of  Jageswar  noticed  elsewhere. 
The  noble  scenery  of  the  range  on  whioh  the  temple  is  built  is 
still  further  beautified  by  one  of  the  largest  groves  of  deod&r  trees 
still  existing  in  Kumaon.  The  patti  is,  however,  poor,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  near  the  Sarju  is  still  backward  in  cultivation  :  both  this  patti 
and  Rangor  resembling  Gangoli  in  many  respects.  The  lower 
portions  of  Rith&gar  are  unhealthy  and  backward,'  whilst  the 
uplands  are  well  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited.  The  mineral 
deposits  of  Khar&hi  are  well  known,  though  little  worked.  They 
consist  of  copper  mines  at  Gaulgaon,  Kapsu  and  Agar,  and  iron 
mines  at  Lobh.  There  are  copper  mines  also  at  Chimakholi  in 
Rangor  and  iron  mines  at  five  places  in  the  same  patti,  four  in 
Daruu,  two  in  Lakhanpur  Malla,  and  one  in  Salam  Malla,  all  let  for 
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Rs.  626  per  annum.  The  remains  of  the  fort  of  Pady&rkot  are 
the  only  traces  of  the  independent  Khasiya  Rajas  of  this  parganah 
now  existing. 

Chailkot  Malla,  a  patti  of  parganali  Pali  Pachhdon  in  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chauthnn  and  Lohba  of  Garhwal ;  on 
the  west  by  the  former  parti ;  on  the  east  by  Lohba  and  Palla 
Giwar,  and  on  the  south  by  Bichhla  Chankot  and  Talla  Giwar:  33 
villages  were  received  from  the  Talla  patti  and  16  transferred  to  it, 
ami  46  were  transferred  to  Giwar  Talla  at  the  recent  settlement. 
The  entire  patti  is  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Binau  river,  an 
affluent  of  the  Ramganga,  of  which  the  two  eastern  branches  drain 
the  Chaulh&u  patti  in  Garhwal.  The  road  from  Almora  to  Srinagar 
by  Ganai  runs  from  east  to  west  through  this  patti  by  Goluna, 
Khelani  bungalow,  and  Bhakurha.  The  patwari  usually  resides  at 
Dcghat,  where  there  is  a  school.  The  principal  villages  are  Chin- 
toli  under  Nugchula,  Uprdrhi,  Bharsoli,  Kotsari,  Kamuleswar, 
Patharkhola,  Ghuguti,  Goluna,  and  Jaikhal.  There  is  an  old 
temple  at  Taldhdr  under  the  Lalnagari  peak  1 5,348  feet),  close  to 
the  road,  but  of  no  importance.  The  statistics  of  the  Malla  Bichkla 
and  Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus  :  — 
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3,778 

2,425 

3,576 

3,419 

3,160 

Bichhla  ... 

5,124 

100 

3,903 

1,115 

1,797 

2,491 

2,552 

4,178 

3,314 

3,049 

Talla  ... 

3,893 

93 

_ 1 

3,169 

625 

1,204 

1,709 

1,877 

3,310 

3,198 

3,033 

There  are  small  patches  of  revenue-free  laud  in  each  patti.  The 
incidence  of  the  land-tax  per  cultivated  acre  in  the  Malla  patti 
is  Re.  0-14-5,  in  the  Bichhla  is  Re.  1-0*4,  and  in  the  Talla  is 
Re.  1-0-8  per  acre. 
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Chaukot  Bichhla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Pfili  Pachhion  in 
Kumaon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Garhw&l  and  Malla  Chaukot; 
on  the  south  by  Garhwal  and  Talla  Chaukot ;  on  the  west  by 
Garhw&l ;  and  on  the  east  by  Talla  Chaukot.  This  patti  was  form¬ 
ed  from  pattis  Malla  and  Talla  Chaukot  at  the  recent  settlement. 
It  occupies  the  upper  valley  of  the  Khfitligadh,  a  tributary  of  the 
Eastern  Ny&r  river  on  the  west,  and  the  Binau  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Western  Rumganga  on  the  ea9t.  The  road  from  Almora  to 
Srinagar  by  Masi  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  patti  from 
east  to  west  from  Ditili  to  Sarhikhet.  The  principal  villages  are 
Bhakuna,  ChakragAon,  Kuhadgaon,  Timli,  Jaspur,  Tanba-Dhaund, 
Masmoli,  Udepur,  and  Clianoli.  The  ridge  forming  the  waterpart¬ 
ing  between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  contains  the  peaks 
of  Banj-ki-dera  and  Juniyagarh  (6,780  feet).  The  statistics  will 
be  found  under  Chaukot  Malla.  The  patwjiri  usually  resides  at 
Jaspur,  and  there  is  a  school  at  Syalde. 

Chaukot  Talla,  a  patti  of  Pali  Pachhaon  in  Kurnaon,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Chaukot  Malla  ;  on  the  west  by  Chaukot 
Bichhla  and  Malla  Suit ;  on  the  east  by  Talla  Giwar  and  Walla 
Nayan  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Malla  Suit  and  Palla  Nayan.  It  con¬ 
tains  on  the  west  the  Potgadh-ke-rauli  and  its  tributary  stream, 
and  on  the  north-east  the  lower  course  of  the  Binau  stream,  both 
feeders  of  the  Ramganga,  which  they  join  on  the  right  bank,  the 
one  near  Dungari  and  the  other  at  Budha-kedar,  The  principal 
villages  are  Airfirbi  Bisht  and  ilAjhar,  Khadalgaon,  Nail,  Parthola, 
and  Chachroti.  The  entire  patti  is  highly  cultivated  and  thickly 
studded  with  villages.  The  statistics  of  permanent  value  will  be 
found  under  Chaukot  Malla.  The  higher  portions  of  Chaukot  are 
less  fertile  than  the  more  central  pattis,  but  are  compensated  by 
better  climate  and  pasturage ;  and  now  that  the  border  warfare  with 
Garhw&l  has  ceased,  cultivation  has  considerably  extended  ;  but 
there  is  still  great  room  for  expansion.  Thirty-three  villages  were 
transferred  from  this  to  the  Malla  patti  and  16  villages  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  it  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  patw&ri  usually  resides 
in  Gumti,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Chaundkot,  a  parganah  of  the  GarhwAl  district,  contains  seven 
pattis  or  sub-division3,  each  of  which  is  separately  noticed,  vie.f 
Gor&rsyun,  Jaintolsyiiu,  Kiuigadig&r,  Maund&rsyun,  Maw&lsyun, 
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Pingala  Pdkha,  and  Bingwdrsvdn.  The  assessment  of  the  land- 
revenue  at  the  various  settlements  was  as  follows  :  — 


18)5. 

1816. 
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1828. 

1833. 
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2,222 

2,603 

3,909 

3,270 

3,881 

3,951 

4,052 

4,065 

7,445 

At  the  recent  settlement,  there  were  184  estates  comprising  287 
villages  and  containing  a  total  area  of  assessable  land,  amounting 
to  11,461  acres,  of  which  10,580  acres  were  cultivated.  The  land  re¬ 
venue  of  1861  amounted  to  Rs.  4,558,  and  the  new  assessment  to 
Rs.  7,445,  of  which  Rs.  309  were  on  account  of  alienated  lands. 
The  water-mill  tax  amounted  to  only  Rs.  10.  The  land  reve¬ 
nue  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-10-4  per  acre  and  on 
the  cultivation  at  Re.  0-11-3  per  acre.  The  population  in  1841 
amounted  to  7,130  (3,281  females)  ;  in  1853,  to  13,648  (6,782 
females)  ;  in  1858,  to  13,543  (6,617  females);  in  1872,  to  22,060 
(1 1 ,207  females)  and  in  1881,  to  23,403  (12,126  females).  Chauud- 
kot  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Barahsyun  and  Chandpur  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Sal&n  parganahs.  In  many  respects  it  resembles 
Kumaon,  and  is  drained  on  the  east  by  tributaries  of  the  Ram- 
ganga  and  on  the  west  by  the  Nyar.  It  is  further  noticeable  for 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  all  forests,  except  towards  the  fort 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  parganah.  The  grain  crops  are  remark¬ 
ably  abundant,  but,  except  in  the  cold  weather,  when  the  people  can 
proceed  to  the  plains,  there  is  no  good  market  for  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duce  near.  The  people  have  the  reputation  of  being  eminently 
litigious,  and  bear  the  character  amongst  the  more  simple  Garh- 
wfclis  of  being  almost  as  deceitful  and  cunning  as  the  lowlanders. 
Clay  slate,  mica  slate  and  limestone,  with  occasional  granite  are 
the  prevailing  rocks. 

Churani  or  Churanidhar,  a  village  and  encamping-ground 
on  the  Eastern  Nyar  river,  in  patti  Iriyakot  of  parganah  Malla 
Salan  in  Garhwal,  lies  on  the  route  from  Paori  to  Dharon, 
in  latitude  29°-3'-42"  and  longitude  78o-56'-30*,  distant  12 
miles  5  furlongs  and  27  poles  from  Chamnaon,  and  12  miles 
2  furlongs  29  poles  from  the  Mandhal  river  encamping-ground 
near  Kartiya.  The  road  from  Chamnaon  crosses  the  Machhlad 
river  at  Rajscra,  1  mile  3  furlongs  36  poles,  and  thence  passes 
by  the  Silet  rivulet  up  to  Ubotdhar,  and  level  to  the  Kamera  rivulet, 
1  mile  6  furlongs  II  poles,  whence  an  ascent  to  Seriyadb&r 
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of  about  600  yards  to  the  road  leading  to  R4mnagar ;  from  this, 
the  road  descends  to  the  Kandoli  rivulet,  and,  ascending  to  Deorari 
Revi,  descends  to  the  Kotai  bridge,  1  mile  6  furlongs  2  poles.  By 
Kandota  and  Ghandiy&l,  the  ascent  to  the  Kunjakh&l  is  reached, 
ami  thence,  a  descent  to  Gad4ri,  3  miles  2  furlongs  36  poles.  From 
the  Gadari  rivulet  to  the  Kola  and  Pauiya-khet  rivulets,  the  road 
is  tolerably  level,  1  mile  4  furlongs  36  poles.  Thence  Siddhi-kh&l 
is  reached,  and  an  ascent  of  800  yards,  before  the  descent  to  the 
ford  across  the  eastern  Ny4r,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  an  en- 
camping-ground.  The  river  is  here  140  feet  wide  with  a  bed  of 
stones  aud  gravel.  Chur4nidh4r  village  lies  on  the  left  bank,  about 
1,020  yards  from  the  river. 

Ghauthan,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chandpurin  British- Garhwal,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  Lohba ;  on  the  west,  by 
Choprakot,  Dhaundyalsyun  and  Meldh4r ;  and  on  the  south  and 
south-east,  by  Kumaon.  This  patti  occupies  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Binau,  a  tributary  of  the  eastern  Nyar.  It  was  separated  from 
Choprakot  in  1864,  and  in  1870  lost  one  village  by  transfer  to 
Choprakot.  The  patwari  of  Chauthdn  usually  resides  in  Kapholgaon 
and  collects  the  land-revenue  of  Meldbar  and  Dhaundyalsyun  also  ; 
all  three  were  assessed  in  1864  at  Rs.  2,506  for  land-revenue  aud 
sadabart  and  Rs.  95  for  gunth,  with  a  population  of  5,405  souls, 
In  1884,  thore  were  4,714  souls.  The  road  from  Almora  by  Gan4i 
to  P4ori  passes  through  the  patti  by  the  Bungidb4r  bungalow. 

Chaathan,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dhaniyakot  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Kakalasaun  Malla  ;  on  the  north  by  the 
same  patti  and  Silaur  Malla  and  Malli  Doti  ;  on  the  east  by  Kosy4n 
Malla ;  and  on  the  south  by  Kosy4n  Talla  and  Uchakot.  The  road 
from  Dwara  to  Ramnagar  runs  through  the  patti  by  Binkot  and 
Mana.  The  principal  villages  are  Binkot,  Chyuui,  Ghagreti,  Sirani 
and  Sunsy4ri.  The  assessable  area  comprises  1,874  Msis,  of  which 
337  are  culturable  and  1,537  are  cultivated  (139  irrigated).  The 
assessment  of  land-revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  442  in  1815 ;  in  1820 
to  Rs.  1,431  ;  in  1843  to  Rs.  1,580 ;  and  is  now  Rs.  2,223,  which 
falls  at  the  rate  of  Re.  1-3-0  per  acre  on  the  total  assessable  area 
and  at  Re.  1-7-2  per  acre  on  the  cultivation.  The  population  at 
the  time  of  settlement  numbered  3,730  souls,  of  whom  1,922  were 
Wales.  The  villages  are  large  and  flourishing,  though  few  ia 
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number,  and  benefit  by  the  pilgrim  route  and  the  N&ini  T6I,  Rani- 
khet  and  Almora  traffic.  The  patw6ri  usually  resides  in  Joshikhola 
in  Ko'yan  Malla. 

Chawalthura,  an  encamping-ground  in  patti  Bhabar  (Putli 
Dun)  of  parganah  Talla  Saldn  in  Garhwtil,  lies  on  the  routo 
between  Kalu-Shahid  and  Pdori  by  the  Jwdlpa  bridge  over  the 
Nydr  river,  and  is  situate  in  latitude  29°-39'  aud  longitude 
78°-46'  -50":  distant  9  miles  5  furlongs  and  8  poles  from  Bogsdrk 
bungalow  in  the  Patli  Dun  valley  ;  and  12  miles  4  furlongs  10  pole3 
from  the  next  stage  north,  Dugsun.  The  road  from  Chawalthura 
to  Duor  ascends  the  Pillani  river,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Palaio, 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Haldgadi  stream  ;  by  the  left  bank  as  Far 
as  Amsot,  where  it  crosses  to  the  right  bank,  3  miles  2  furlongs. 
Thence  still  up  the  valley  crossing  the  Khansor  stream,  a  tributary 
falling  into  the  Pillaui  on  the  right  bank,  three  miles  on  ;  it  fol¬ 
lows  north-west  the  Khansor  stream  by  Kaliya  under  the  Hathi- 
ke-danda  range,  Dhautiyal,  and  the  Bansgar  rivulet  (3  miles  2 
furlongs  28  poles), crossing  the  stream  several  times.  Here  the  hill 
road  commences  aud  a  good  road  leads  to  Dugsundhar  by  an  ascent 
of  2  miles  7  furlong3  22  poles. 

GhhablS-Dumaula,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dhyaniran  in  Ivumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Clihakbnta  and  patti 
Bisjyula;  on  the  west,  by  parganah  Cbhakhata  ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  Dhyaniruu  Bhdbar  ;  and  on  the  east,  by  patti  Chaugadh. 
Chhabis-Dumaula  was  separated  from  M alii  Rau  at  the  recent 
settlement.  The  assessable  area  comprises  1,188  bisis,  of  which  347 
are  culturable  and  840  are  cultivated  (71  irrigated).  The  land-tax 
at  the  conquest  amounted  to  Rs.  295,  which  rose  to  Rs.  320  in  1820 
aud  Rs.  408  in  1843.  It  is  now  Rs,  1,067,  which  falls  at  Re.  0-14-4 
per  aero  on  the  total  assessable  area  and  at  Rs.  1-4-4  per  acre  on 
the  cultivation.  The  population  numbered  at  the  last  settlement 
2,108  bouIs,  of  whom  1,108  were  males.  The  patwari  usually 
resides  at  Gagari.  There  is  a  school  at  Babydr. 

Chhakhata,  a  parganah  of  Kumaun,  is  bouuded  on  the  north 
by  Dhauiya  Kot,  Mahryuri  Palli,  and  Bisjyula  ;  on  the  west  by 
Kota  Malla ;  on  the  east  by  Chhabis-Dumaula  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Chhakbfita  Bhabar.  The  total  assessable  area  comprises  4,255 
bUi8}  of  which  1,551  are  oulturable  aud  2,703  are  cultivated  (487 
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irrigated).  The  assessment,  in  1815,  amounted  to  Rs.  1,519  ;  in 
1820,  to  Rs.  1,698 ;  in  1843,  to  Rs.  2,204 ;  and  the  current  revenue  is 
Rs.  4,082,  which  fells  at  Re.  0-15-4  per  acre  on  the  assessable  area 
and  Rs.  1-8-2  per  acre  on  the  assessable  cultivation.  Three  hundred 
and  forty-four  btais  are  held  in  fee-simple  or  free  of  revenue :  one  vil¬ 
lage  was  transferred  to  BisjyuHa  and  four  to  Dhaniya  Kot  at  the 
recent  settlement  The  population,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  num¬ 
bered  7,107  souls,  of  whom  3,750  were  males  ;  in  1872,  7,122  males 
and  5,803  femalesand  in  1881, 32,798  males  and  23,953  females,  the 
last  figures  include  the  lowland  population  of  the  Bhdbar  portion. 
The  parganah  comprises  51  mahdls  or  estates  containing  61  vil¬ 
lages.  Thepatwari  resides  at  Silauti,  whpre  there  is  a  school.  The 
hill  portions  of  Chhakhata  and  Kota  overhang  the  Bbdbar  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  north-western  extremity  of  Kota,  cover  the 
southern  or  plainsward  slope  of  the  Gagar  range  from  the  Gaula 
on  the  east  to  the  Kosi  ou  the  west.  The  upper  villages  of  both, 
accordingly,  partake  of  the  ordinary  mountain  character,  the  lower 
of  the  climate  and  productiveness  of  the  Bhdbar.  Chhakli&ta  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  khat  (6),  khanhti  (60)  and  khdt  (lake),  or  the 
sixty-six  lakes.  It  occupies  the  whole  basin  of  the  Gaula.  The 
Naini  Tal  lake  forms  the  source  of  the  Baliya  branch  of  the  Gaula 
river  and  Malwa  Tal,  the  source  of  another  branch.  The  Nauku- 
chiya  and  Bhim  lakes  each  send  forth  a  stream  to  the  Gaula  and 
the  collection  of  lakes  and  pools  known  as  the  Sat  Tal  send  their 
surplus  waters  to  the  Baliya.  It  is  said  that  Nala  and  Damayauti, 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  celebrated  story  in  the  Mababharat  a 
bearing  iheir  name,  came  during  their  exile  to  the  pools  called 
after  them  near  Bhim  Tal,  and  that  when  Daindyanti  took  up  the 
fish  from  the  lake  prepared  for  cooking,  the  touch  of  her  divine 
fingers  restored  them  to  life,  and  they  were  accordingly  committed 
again  to  the  lake.  The  fish  of  Bhim  Tal  are  noted  for  their  broad 
flat  heads  and  truncated  tails,  which  appear  as  if  the  ends  had  beeu 
cut  off.  Hence  the  local  proverb  used  when  a  good  arrangement 
has  been  made  and  comes  to  nought:— 

1  Jab  apattia  unchhya,  katiya  mdchha  tal  jani* 

* When  misfortune  comes,  cut  up  fish  go  back  to  the  lake. 

The  central  plateau,  near  Bhim  Til,  contains  one  of  the  finest 
sheets  of  cultivation  in  the  hills.  As  observed  by  Mr.  Batten  «— 
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<(0n  the  whole,  the  inhabitants  of  ChhakhAta  are  a  prosperous 
race,  and  amongst  them  the  clans  Mahnra  and  Saun-Bisht,  who 
first  ventured  to  push  their  cultivation  beyond  the  Barakheri  pass 
into  the  Bbkbar  (carrying  with  them  to  their  clearing  the  name  of 
their  hill  parganah),  are,  under  the  present  secure  Government, 
reaping  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise  and  are  gradually  increasing 
in  wealth,  retarded  somewhat  in  the  oase  of  the  Mahuras  by  their 
family  quarrels  and  divisions.  The  people  present  a  contrast  to 
their  neighbours  in  PhaldAkot,  in  being  singularly  averse  to  the 
labour  of  carrying  loads,  however  profitable.  They  themselves 
account  for  this  feeling  by  saying  that  their  agricultural  toils 
involving,  besides  their  hill  tillage,  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  a 
crop  (and  sometimes  two)  in  the  hot  Bhabar,  quite  incapacitate 
them  for  physical  exertions  of  the  kind.  The  Kota  people  in  a 
less  degree  affect  the  same  distaste.”  Under  these  circumstances 
the  voluntary  coolies  necessary  for  Naini  Tal  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
natives  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Chhirha,  a  halting-place  and  traveller’s  bungalow  on  the  road 
from  Lohaghat  to  Pithoragarh,  distant  10  miles  from  the  former 
and  17  miles  from  the  latter,  in  patti  Regarfiban  of  Kali  Kumaun. 
There  is  a  baniya’s  shop,  but  no  servants  at  the  bungalow. 

Chobta,  or  Chaupatta,  a  halting-place  on  the  route  between  Man- 
dal  and  Ukhimath  from  Nandprayag,  is  situate  in  patti  Parkandi 
of  parganah  N6gpur  in  British  Garhwal,  in  latitude  30°-29'  and 
longitude  79°-14'-30''.  It  consists  merely  of  a  collection  of  huts 
in  a  glade  of  the  forest,  and  is  distant  10  miles  2  furlongs  23  poles 
from  Ukhimath  and  11  miles  1  furlong  25  poles  from  Gopeswar. 
The  road  from  Gopeswar  is  undulating  as  far  as  Mandal,  thence 
there  is  a  long  and  tolerably  steep  ascent  fof  about  7  miles  to 
Chobta.  From  the  Pdugarb&sa  dharms61as  f about  half  way)  to¬ 
wards  the  north-east  there  is  a  fine  view  of  a  snowy  peak  and  its 
subordinate  ranges.  Further  on,  the  road  passes  by  Bhimudiyar, 
beneath  the  cliffs  forming  the  southern  side  of  the  Cbandrasila 
peak  (12,071  feet),  on  which  is  the  temple  of  Tungan6th.  From 
Chobta,  there  is  a  perfect  view  of  the  line  of  hills  lying  above  the 
route  to  Ked&rndth  and  of  the  Kedarn&th  and  Chaukhamba  peaks 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  summits  of  the  Badrin&th  peaks.  The 
peaks  of  Kedarnath-  seem  to  be  precipices  almost  perpendicular, 
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no  snow  finding  a  restiog-plaoe  on  their  grey  sides.  The  Ch&a- 
khamba  peak  appears  like  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  with 
walla  still  standing  and  hollow  inside  ;  that  facing  the  south  is  the 
smallest  and  lowest,  Diuri  Tal  is  distant  from  here  about  seven 
miles,  aud  the  summit  of  Chandrasila  between  three  and  four  miles. 

Choprakot,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chandpur  in  British  GarhwAl, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bidolsytin.  KandArsyuD,  and  DhAijytili ; 
on  the  west,  by  Ghurdursyun  ;  on  the  south,  by  Bang&rsyun  and 
Dhaundy&lsyun,  and  on  the  east,  by  patti  Lohba.  Six  villages  of 
this  patti  were  transferred  to  patti  KandArsyun  in  1864.  The  pat- 
wAri  of  this  patti  usually  resides  in  Kanyur  and  collects  the  land 
revenue  of  Dh&ijyuli  and  Bangfirsyun  also,  aggregating  in  1864, 
for  land  revenue  and  sadabart ,  Rs.  2,569  and  for  gdnth  Rs,  20,  with 
a  population  of  5,955  souls  :  in  1881  there  were  7,375  souls.  The 
patti  contains  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kal-gadh,  a  tributary  of  the 
eastern  Nyar  and  the  sources  of  the  latter  stream. 

Daba,  a  mart  in  flundes,  in  the  Punkag  of  Kyungbuchya  and 
province  of  Nari,  is  situate  in  north  latitude  31°-13'-50"  and  east 
longitude  79°-58'-50*,  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  it  comprises  a  small  collection  of  mud  and  stone  huts, 
which  in  the  summer  are  increased  by  the  tents  of  the  fluniya  and 
Bhotiya  traders  from  Niti  aud  Milam.  The  stages  from  the  Balchha- 
dhura  pass  beyond  Milam  are  JankAng,  Kauchego,  DAkhar,  Sho- 
kong,  Manum,  Shikyak,  Dongpu,  and  DAba.  The  Zungpun  of  DAba 
has  charge  of  the  Niti  and  Juhar  passes. 

Dabka,  or  Dubka,  a  stream  rising  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  Gagar  range  south  of  pattis  Ucbakot  and  Dhaniyakot  and 
forming,  during  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between 
Malla  and  Talla  Kota  in  Kumaon,  has  its  sources  in  north  latitude 
29°-30'  and  east  longitude  79°-22'.  The  Gagar  range  here  rises  to 
8,408  feet  in  Badhan-dhura,  8,244  feet  in  an  intermediate  peak,  and 
8,612  feet  in  Souchuliya,  the  most  eastern  of  the  three.  The  Dabka 
holds  a  south-westerly  course  for  about  twenty  miles  to  the  village 
of  Baruwa-dang,  where  it  finally  passes  from  the  mountains  by  the 
Baruwa  peak  (1,209  feet).  In  this  part  of  its  course,  it  crosses  the 
Kota  Dun  by  Ukali,  Ramdutta,  Dobaniya,  and  Debi-Rampur, 
whence  it  crosses  the  low  hills,  representing  the  Siwaliks  here, 
receiving  on  the  right  bank  the  KLuoharhi  torrent*  The  Dabka  is 
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here  everywhere  fordable,  except  after  heavy  and  continued  rain 
and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  ;  but  in  the  Kota  Dun  it  is  frequently 
impassable  after  a  heavy  downfall,  and  the  size  and  number  of  the 
boulders  in  its  bed  there  confirm  what  the  people  say  of  it,  that 
it  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  Its  name,  too,  from  ‘ dubna 
‘  to  overwhelm,’  confirms  this  statement.  From  Baru  wa-ddng,  it  is 
known  for  a  short  distance  as  the  Gatiya,  then  as  the  Gughi,  and 
lower  down  as  the  Nih6l,  when,  after  a  course  of  about  ninety  miles, 
it  joins  the  western  Ramganga  on  the  left  bank.  The  Dabka  is 
crossed  by  the  road  from  Mor&dabad  to  Kaladhiingi. 

Dalmisain,  a  village  and  halting-place  on  the  road  between  P&ori 
and  Kotdwfua,  is  situate  in  latitude  29°-50'-l/7  and  louodtude  78°- 

O 

in  patti  Talla  Silaof  parganah  Talla  Saldn  in  British  Garh- 
w41,  distant  10  miles  6  furlongs  and  33  poles  from  Guln-p&ni,  the 
previous  stage,  or  13  miles  4  furlongs  20  poles  from  Barsuri  and 
9  miles  6  furlongs  33  poles  from  Kotdwara.  The  road  hence  to 
Kotdwdra  follows  the  valley  of  the  Koh  or  Khoh  river,  along  the 
left  bank,  passing  the  Do-gadh  rivulet  by  a  bridge  near  the  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  road  from  Kotdwara  to  pattis  Tallin  and  KhAtali, 
1  mile  3  furlongs  36  poles ;  thence  to  Durga-devi  slightly  un¬ 
dulating,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  road  along  bad  precipices,  1  mile 
7  furlongs  16  poles  to  Amsaurh  and  Makhi  bhel,  2  miles  6  furlongs, 
from  which  it  is  3  miles  5  furlongs  21  poles  along  a  tolerably  level 
road  to  Kotdw&ra. 

Danpur,  a  parganah  of  Kumaon,  comprises  eight  pattis,  each 
of  which  is  noticed  separately,  v it*,  D&npur  Malla,  Bichhla  and 
Talla,  Dug  ;  Katyur  Malla,  Bichhla  and  Talla,  and  Nakuri.  The 
asse6ment  of  the  land-revenue  at  the  different  settlements  was  as 


follows 

•  — 

♦ 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1823. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,583 

3,966 

4,280 

4,613 

6,746 

6,853 

6,958 

6,920 

16,362 

The  incidence  of  the  present  land  tax  is  Rs.  0-12-11  per  acre 
on  the  entire  assessable  area,  and  Rs.  1-9-1  per  acre  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  assessable  area  comprises  19,019  bids,  of  which  9,210  are 
culturable,  and  9,809  are  cultivated  (3,97"6  irrigated).  One  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  sixty  bisis  are  held  as  gilnth  and  287  free 
of  revenue.  There  are  316  mah61s  or  estates  oomprising  5 17 
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villages,  iuhabited  by  10,097  males  and  8,769  females.  In  1872, 
the  population  numbered  23,339  souls,  of  whom  11,094  were 
females;  and  in  1881,  there  were  17,817  males  and  15,607  females. 
Batten’s  remarks  on  this  parganab  are  applicable,  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  present  day  :  — 

**  At  the  bate  and  from  the  apart  of  Nandadevi  and  its  neighbour  Nandskot 
rise  the  three  rivers  which  give  a  character  to  the  parganah  and  separate  ita 
eastern  part  into  three  great  valleys,  v it  ,  those  of  the  Pindar,  the  Sarju,  and  the 
eastern  R&inganga,  while  its  western  half  is  drained  by  the  Goraati  and  its  afflu¬ 
ents,  uniting  with  the  Sarju  at  Bageswar.  This  last-named  place,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  most  ancient  seat  of  hill  power  at  Bsijnith,  render  the  western  division, 
or  Malh  and  Talla  Katyur,  locally  illustrious  ;  made  still  more  so  by  aiiradition 
that  when  the  years  of  sanctity  for  Hard  war  and  the  Ganges  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  the  river  virtue  will  be  transferred  to  the  Sarda,  and  be  found 
chiefly  glorified  on  the  Sarju  at  B&geswar.  The  agricultural  prosperity  of 
Danpur  and  Katylir  is  not  great  :  where  the  Boil  is  best,  and  where  facilities  for 
irrigation  abound,  there,  unhappily  (as  for  instance  in  the  hot  glen  of  the 
Sarju),  the  climate  is  inimical  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  exceeding 
heaviness  of  the  jungle  tends  to  perpetuate  the  animal  scourges  of  the  hills. 
The  state  of  Katyur  has  improved  in  the  lower  patti  of  which  at  and  towards 
Bageswar  the  cultivation  has  increased,  and  the  climate  hss  proportionately 
improved  ;  and  in  the  upper  patti  of  which,  where  it  has  been  always  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  the  causes  of  uuheAlthiness,  a  visible  addition  to  the  land 
under  tillage  and  some  restoration  of  inhabitants  to  deserted  spots  have  occur¬ 
red.  Still  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Garura  and  Gomatt  at  nearly  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea  are  as  yet  incompletely  occupied. 

At  one  time,  too  from  the  citadel  of  Ratiehula,  above  their  capital  Katyur, 
the  ancient  rulers  of  the  hillB  must  have  looked  down  and  around  on  an  almost 
uubroken  picture  of  agricultural  wealth,  for,  not  only  in  the  valleys,  but  up 
three-fourths  of  the  mountain  sides,  now  covered  with  enormous  forests  of 
pine  (specially  in  the  west  and  south-west  towards  Gopfilkot  and  the  other 
great  fountain-heads  of  the  Garura  and  Kosi)  the  well  built  walls  of  fields  re¬ 
main  in  multitudinous  array,  terrace  upon  terrace,  a  monument  of  former  in¬ 
dustry  and  populousness,  and  only  requiring  the  axe  to  prepare  an  immediate 
tvay  for  the  plough.  The  valley  of  Baijnaih,  being  situate  on  the  frontier  of 
KumaoD  with  Garhw&l,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badh&n  fort,  was  often  in 
all  probability  the  scene  of  border  conflicts  and  military  exactions  ;  and  the 
desertion  of  villages  once  having  commenced,  and  no  means  of  restoring  the 
population  being  at  hand,  the  deterioration  of  climate,  originating  In  the  spread 
of  rank  vegetation  and  the  neglect  of  drainage  may  be  supposed  to  have  gone 
on  froin  bad  to  worse  till  finally  the  heat  and  moisture  rendered  it  what  it  was 
in  the  earlier  days  of  our  rule,  the  most  backward,  unhealthy,  and  jungly  portion 
of  the  district.  The  opening  up  of  tea  plantations  aod  the  increase  of  cultiva. 
tion  has  done  much  to  improve  the  character  of  the  climate. r> 

*' The  Danpar  patti  was  first  divided  into  Upper  and  Bower  Danpur  at  the 
second  triennial  settlement  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  situation 
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and  climate,  tnd  consequently  in  the  agricultural  produce  and  the  customs  of 
ite  inhabitants.  In  the  Upper  patti,  phdphar  and  other  coarse  grains  are  alone 
possible  in  the  rains  ;  whilst  in  the  Bpring,  the  produce  differs  in  no  respect, 
except  fertility,  from  the  rest  of  the  provinoe.  Its  inhabitants  are  remarkable 
for  their  industry,  and  derive  considerable  profits  from  the  manufacture  of 
blankets,  mats,  baskets,  aud  the  rearing  of  goats  and  sheep  tor  the  Bhotiya 
trade,  on  all  of  which  there  was  a  tax,  now  remitted.  In  the  old  Chand  records 
the  area  of  Upper  Danpur  was  entered  in  hdnhhns,  mashas  and  rat  it,  and  in  the 
Gorkhiii  book*  in  j^dha.  In  Lower  Danpur,  a  large  increase  in  revenue  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  bringing  on  the  rent-roll  small  villages  which  had  been  reclaimed, 
and  were  then  discovered  for  the  first  time  The  people  of  Danpur  declare 
themselves  to  be  descendants  of  the  Danavas  of  mythology,  just  &b  the  people 
of  Kali  Kumaon  declare  that  they  are  of  Daitya  origin.  The  oldest  inhabitants 
were  a  tribe  of  Khasiyas  called  Wohiliya,  of  whom  no  traces  now  remain.  The 
Dfcnpuris  are  considered  to  be  of  a  lower  class  by  the  other  hill  people  further 
sonth,  and  they  are  certainly  alone  in  the  worship  of  the  deified  Kha^iyaB,  L41 
D&na,  Dharrn  Sinha,  Dana,  and  Bir  Sinha  Dana.  They  have  numbers  of  quaint 
legends  of  tneir  own.  Thus  they  say  that  the  Kawa-lekh,  a  snowy  peak  above  the 
Sundar-dhfisga,  is  the  paradise  of  crows,  who  all  seek  to  die  there  :  and  If  ihey 
die  elsewhere,  some  crow  brings  a  feather  of  the  dead  one  and  deposits  it  with 
the  rest.  Another  local  legend  is  related  to  expiaiu  why  a  bear  ia  held  to  be 
as  wise  as  a  dioman  :  in  former  days  a  woman  dressed  in  white  killed  her  hus¬ 
band  and  was  expelled  from  society,  when  she  became  a  bear,  and  the  whiteness 
of  the  bear’s  breast  represents  the  white  clothes  worn  by  the  woman." 


Danpur  M&lla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Danpur  of  Kum&on,  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Talla  and  Biehhla  Danpur  ;  on  the  west, 
by  parganah  Badhan  of  Garhw&l  ;  on  the  east,  by  Biehhla  D&npur 
and  Malla  Jubdr  ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  peaks  of  Nanda  Devi  and 
Nandakot.  The  road  from  Alraora  to  Milam  branches  off  at  the 
southern  boundary  to  the  east,  and  the  road  to  the  Pindari  glacier 
runs  straight  north.  The  statistics  of  the  Malla,  Biehhla  and  Talla 
pattis  may  be  shown  thus 
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The  assessment  on  the  cultivated  acre  falls  at  Rs.  1*0-11  in  the 
Malla  patti,  at  Rs.  1-12-2  in  the  Bichbla  patti,  and  at  Rs.  1-10-5  in 
the  Talla  patti.  The  principal  villages  are  Bauro,  Chaurh,  Dhokuti, 
Dub4rk,  Sdpi,  and  Sorag.  Twelve  villages  were  transferred  to  the 
Talla  patti,  which  also  received  10  from  Katyur  Malla  at  the 
recent  settlement,  and  gave  over  eight  to  Dfigand  one  to  Kamsydr. 
The  patw&ri  usually  resides  at  Lwdrkhet  ;  there  is  a  school  at 
Pharsali.  There  are  iron  mines  at  Karmi  in  the  Malla  patti  and 
at  Jagthaua  in  the  Talla  patti. 

Danpur  Bichhla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Danpur  in  Kumaou,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Danpur  Malla  ;  on  the  east 
by  Tallades,  and  on  the  south  by  Danpur  Talla,  Nakuri,  and  Pun- 
garaon.  This  patti  was  separated  from  Malla  D4npur  at  the  recent 
settlement.  The  statistics  are  given  under  Danpur  Malla.  The 
principal  villages  are  Bhandar,  Liti,  Naukorhi,  and  Barhet.  Two 
villages  were  received  from  PungarAon  at  the  recent  settlement. 
The  patwdri  resides  at  Liti,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Danpur  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Danpur  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Garhwal  and  Malla  Pdnpur  ;  on  the 
west  by  Malla  and  Talla  Katyur  ;  on  the  south  by  Talla  Katyur, 
Dug,  and  Nakuri  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Ndkuri  and  Bichhla  Danpur. 
The  Sarju  flows  through  it  from  north  to  south-west,  to  a  little 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Kanalgar.  The  road  to  Milam  lies 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarju  up  to  Kapkot,  where  the  pat- 
wari  resides.  There  is  a  school  at  Silgani.  Other  important  villages 
are  Bairha-Majhera,  Harsil,  Mallades,  and  the  Photing  villages 
above  Kapkot  on  the  right  bank  of.  the  Sarju.  The  Nakdri  temple 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Uagddmi  peak  (7,083  feet)  near  Udiydr. 
The  Tapalpaiu  peak,  on  the  southern  boundary  and  same  side  of 
the  Sarju,  attains  a  height  of  6,752  feet.  To  the  west  of  Photing, 
on  the  right  bank,  Jakhdri  rises  to  7,815  feet  and  Cbirpatkot  on 
the  boundary  of  Malla  Danpur  and  close  to  the  river  rises  to 
6,637  feet.  The  Kanalgar,  rising  in  the  Jagtana  peak  and  flowing 
first  south-west  under  the  name  of  the  Daurdgar  around  the  north¬ 
ern  face  of  the  Chunar  peak  (6,156  feet),  then  turns  south-east 
between  it  and  the  Bor  peak  (6,652  feet)  and  passing  by  several 
small  villages  falls  into  the  Sarju  on  its  right  bank  a  few  miles  above 
Bdgeswar.  Samati  on  the  Paunsarigadb,  a  tributary  of  the  Kandl, 
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is  in  this  patti.  Portions  of  Talla  Katyur  were  transferred  to  this 
patti  at  the  recent  settlement,  and  portions  of  this  patti  were  added 
to  the  new  paths  of  Dug  and  Nakuri  (for  statistics  see  DAnpur 
MallaV 


Darma,  a  parganah  in  Kumaun,  comprises  four  pattis,  vie., 
D6rma  Malla  and  Talla,  Byans,  and  Chaudans.  The  history  of  the 
assessments  shows  the  following  results 


1810. 

1817. 

1818. 

1830. 

1823. 

1828. 

1633. 

1643. 

Current. 

Be. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

R3. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

4,618 

6,766 

4,530 

1,225 

1,345 

1,3G8 

1,405 

1,400 

1,666 

The  land  tax  now  falls  at  Rs,  0-12-5  per  acre  on  the  total  assess¬ 
able  area  and  at  Rs.  1-1-1  per  acre  on  the  cultivation.  The  whole 
area  liable  to  land  revenue  amounts  to  2,347  bisia,  of  which  639  are 
culturable  and  1,107  are  cultivated  (271  irrigated).  There  are  only 
37  mahdls  or  estates  comprising  43  villages  and  supporting  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  4,701  souls,  of  whom  2,138  are  females.  Forty-seven 
bisls  are  held  free  of  revenue.  Darma  proper  is  now1  divided  into 
two  pattis  or  sub-divisions :  the  Malla  or  upper  and  the  Talla  or 
lower,  of  which  the  statistics  have  been  given.  The  upper  patti 
occupies  the  valley  of  the  Lissar  river  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dhauli ;  the  lower  patti  lying  near  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the 
Kali.  (See  article  Bhotiya  MahAls.)  The  patwari  resides  at  Khela 
Sydkpanth. 

Darma  Yankti,  a  stream,  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Lunpiya-dhura  pass  into  Tibet  from  patti  Byans  in  Kumaon,  near 
the  larcha  or  daJchna ,  as  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  called.  The  stream 
here  winds  quietly  through  a  flat  bed,  a  furlong  wide,  well  strewn 
with  fragments  of  broken  stone.  The  road  hence  to  Rakas  Tal  lies 
along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  some  distance,  and  then  along  the 
right  bank.  Two  or  three  miles  further  down,  at  the  point  where  the 
river  turns  northward  by  east,  the  left  bank  assumes  the  straight 
and  regular  form,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  ravines  to  the  north, 
in  the  Hira&laya  in  this  part  of  Hundes  :  it  resembles  a  huge  arti¬ 
ficial  dyke  running  for  several  miles  in  a  straight  line,  in  a  steep 
Blope,  which  at  this  end  is  perhaps  500  feet  in  vertical  height.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  stream  having  its  origin 
in  the  Darma  parganah.  Below  the  larcha ,  the  stream  is  joined  by 
the  Silangtar,  from  the  eastward,  in  a  bed  of  great  width  and  depth, 
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through  a  considerable  opening  in  the  mountains.  Beyond  BhA- 
wid  the  view  on  the  road  to  the  west  is  bounded  by  the  high  bank 
of  the  DArma-YAnkti,  which  to  the  northward,  however,  gradually 
subsides  into  the  lower  plain.  Further  northward  it  receives  an¬ 
other  stream,  the  Gunda-Yaukti,  rising  in  Darina,  after  which  the 
united  river  takes  the  name  of  Chu-gar  or  Chu-gdrh,  and  lower  down 
receives  another  tributary  that  springs  from  high  ground  near 
Ligchepli,  a  day  south  of  Kyungluug  on  the  Chirchun  road.  It  then 
runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Satlaj,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  : 
hence  the  name  here  of  Biphu-kula;  ( Biphu'  signifying  “contrary.” 
Before  becoming  the  ChugAr,  the  Biphukula  receives  the  Chunagu, 
‘a  stream  of  DArma’  rising  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Gunda-Yankti. 
The  ChugAr  joins  the  Tirthapuri  branch  of  the  Satlaj  between 
Kyunglungand  Tirthapuri  [H.  Strachey  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  XVII.  (2), 
98.] 

Darun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chnugarkha  in  Kumaon,  is  formed 
from  the  old  patti  of  that  name  and  part  of  Lakhanpur.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  RithagAr  and  tho  Sarju  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Athgaon  of  Gangoli ;  on  the  west,  by  RithAgAr, 
Lakhanpur  Talla  and  Malla  ;  on  the  south,  by  patti  Rangor  ;  and  on 
the  east,  by  patti  Bel  of  Gangoli.  It  ifl  drained  by  the  Alaknandi 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarju,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  and 
further  south  by  the  Bhaur-gadh,  a  tributary  of  the  same  river  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  Rangor.  The  road  to  Pithoragarh  passes  through  this 
patti  to  the  east  by  the  Jageswar  temple  and  Naini  bungalow  [q-V.) 
The  total  assessable  area  comprises  3,082  bisis,  of  which  1,311  are 
culturable  and  1,770  are  cultivated  (15  irrigated).  The  assessment 
in  1815  amounted  to  Rs.  316;  in  1820,  to  Rs.  603;  in  1843,  to 
Rs.  854,  and  the  current  assessment  is  Rs.  1,474,  which  falls  on  tho 
total  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-7-8  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation  at 
Re.  0-13-4  per  acre.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  bisis  are  excluded 
from  the  revenue-paying  area  as  gtinth  and  waste.  The  population 
at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  3,688  souls,  of  whom  2,058  were 
males.  Sixteen  villages  were  received  from  Lakhanpur  aud  twenty 
from  Rangor  at  the  receDt  settlement.  The  patwari  usually  resides 
at  Naini  :  there  are  schools  at  Phaltiya  and  Jageswar. 

Dasoli  Malli,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dasoli  in  British  Garhwal,  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  Paiukhanda  Talla  and  Talla  Dasoli;  no 
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the  south,  by  the  Nandakini  river  ;  ou  the  west,  by  Talla  Dasoli ;  and 
on  the  east,  by  Naud6k.  The  principal  villages  to  the  west  are 
J&kliini,  Khunfina,  Chamtoli,.  and  N6gbagar  in  the  Nandakini 
valley  connected  by  a  cross  path  with  the  Baijnath  and  Nandpray&v 
road  near  Kandai  in  the  Talli  patti.  The  copper  mines-  at  Bouga, 
Pitkunda,  Bagota-Hina,  Charbang,  Danyala,  Ghutgar,  Suari,  and 
Saulabagar  in  parganah  Dasoli  are  now  waste.  At  the  current 
settlement,  in  1864,  the  two  Dasoli  pattis  and  Band  comprised  102 
estates  containing  142  villages  with  a  total  assessable  area  of  4,918 
acres,  of  which  3,364  were  cultivated.  The  land  revenue  amount¬ 
ed  to  Its.  3,313,  of  which  Rs.  2,155  were  alienated  in  sadabart 
and  the  remainder  in  giinth  and  tnudfi.  The  mill-tax  yielded 
Rs.  229  and  the  land  revenue  fell  at  Re.  0-10-9  on  the  total  assess¬ 
able  area  and  at  Re.  0-15-9  on  the  cultivation.  The  population 
returns  in  1841  gave  3,261  souls  (1,385  females)  ;  in  1853,  7,106 
(3,573  females);  in  1858,  7,063  (3,467  females);  in  1872.  12,523 
(6,221  females)  and  in  1881,  10,043  (5,028  females).  The  patwari 
of  Nandak,  resident  at  Pharkhet,  collects  the  land  revenue  of  Dasoli 
Malli. 

Dasoli  Talli,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dasoli  in  British  Garhwal, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Alaknanda  river  ;  on  the 
east  by  Dasoli  Malli ;  and  on  the  south  by  Nandak  and  the  Pindar 
river.  The  Birah-ganga,  running  west,  joins  the  Alaknanda  on  the 
left  bank  near  Biraki  iu  this  patti,  in  latitude  30°-22'  and  longitude 
79°-45' ;  and  further  south,  the  Nandakini  flowing  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  joins  it  at  Nandpray£g,  in  latitude  3Q°-l9r-45"  and  longitude 
79°-21'-55".  The  connecting  ridges  and  spurs  of  the  Kotidanda 
(10,071  feet),  Kotadauda,  (&;323),  Deangan  (10,444),  and  AiradhAr 
(10,354)  peaks  form  the  water-parting  between  the  two  rivers.  To 
the  north  of  the  Birah-ganga,  the  Kakrondhar  peak  attains  a  height 
of  5,682  feet  ;  and  further  east,  is  the  Dhaugmalkund  peak,  8,120 
feet.  With  such  lofty  mountains,  cultivation  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  river  valleys.  The  road  from  Karnprayag  through  Nand- 
prayag  to  Badriu&th  passes  in  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alaknanda,  while  the  road  from  Baijuath  and 
Almora  in  Kumaon  passes  down  the  Nandakini  river  to  Naud- 
prayAg.  The  patw&ri  of  this  patti,  resident  at  Nandpraydg,  collects 
the  revenue  of  Band  also,  which  in  1864  aggregated  from  all 
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sources  for  both  pattis  Rb.  2,628,  of  which  Rs.  1,062  were  from 
gunth  and  revenue-free  lands  and  the  remainder  saddbart. 

Dehra,  a  municipality  and  chief  town  of  the  Dehra  Dun  dis¬ 
trict,  is  situate  in  north  latitude  30°-19'  and  east  longitude  78°-5', 
at  au  elevation  of  2,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  office 
of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  is  2,323  feet.  Dehra  lies  on 
the  road  connecting  Mussooreo  with  the  plains,  and  is  distant  42 
miles  from  Sah&ranpur,  the  same  from  Rurki,  14  miles  from  Mus- 
sooree  and  7  miles  from  Raj  pur.  The  road  to  Saharanpur  is  by 
the  Mohand  pass,  raised,  bridged,  and  metalled  throughout.  A  good 
second-class  road,  raised  and  bridged  and  for  a  short  distance 
metalled,  couuects  with  the  Jumua  on  the  west ;  and  a  third  class 
road  proceeds  through  the  eastern  Dun  to  Hard  war  on  the  east. 
In  1827,  Dehra  contained  518  bouses  and  a  population  of  2,126 
souls.  In  1881,  the  population  numbered  20,683  souls  (8,442 
females),  of  whom  15,063  (6,006  females)  were  Hindus,  4,88 L 
(1,949  females)  were  Musalmans,  and  739  (487  females)  were 
Christians.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  3,959.  The 
occupations  of  the  people  are  those  of  an  ordinary  Indian  town, 
and  may  be  shown  (for  those  followed  by  more  than  forty  persons) 
thus  : — Brokers,  46  ;  carpenters,  148  ;  gardeners,  167  ;  cooks,  172  ; 
cloth-sellers,  78  ;  butchers,  66  ;  beggars,  157  ;  water-carriers,  118  ; 
labourers,  174;  shop-keepers,  232  ;  pensioners,  74;  druggists  42; 
peons,  123;  watchmen,  63;  sweepers,  274  ;  tailors,  265;  milkmen, 
43 ;  washermen,  149 ;  palanquin-bearers,  47  ;  grooms,  256  ; 
masons,  164;  goldsmiths,  70;  cultivators,  365;  potters,  75; 
greengrocers,  99  ;  cartmen,  192  ;  grass-cutters,  250  ;  wood-cutters, 
143  ;  blacksmiths,  49  ;  day  labourers,  738  ;  office  clerks,  103  ;  aud 
servants,  117.  The  native  town1  lies  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
principal  road  from  Mohand  to  Rajpur,  and  is  surrounded  by  ham¬ 
lets  practically  forming  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Dehra,  but  of 
which  some  are,  and  some  are  not,  included  within  municipal  limits. 
Such  are  Dharmpur,  Chukwala  and  Hathi-barkhala ;  near  the 
Hardwar,  Jumna,  and  Rajpur  roads  respectively,  and  which  are 
not  within  municipal  limits,  and  Dilaram-ki-bazar,  Karnpur, 
and  DalanwAla,  iucluded  within  municipal  limits.  The  central 
portion  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge,  which 
1 1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher,  B.C.S.,  for  this  notice. 
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extends  from  the  Mohand  pass  to  Rajpur,  and  forms  the  water-part¬ 
ing  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  In  the  early  accounts, 
Debra  is  described  as  situate  .amid  dense  groves  of  mango-trees, 
surrounded  by  verdure-clad  fields,  the  vicinity  being  watered 
by  a  torrent  descending  from  the  mountain.  Seen  from  Mussooree, 
the  country  around  Dehra  appears  to  be  well-wooded,  especially  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  where  the  grove,  called  Lakhi- 
b&gh,  affords  a  good  encam ping-ground.  From  an  early  time,  the 
drinking-water  of  Dehra  has  been  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  drawn 
from  the  head  of  the  Rispana  torrent  near  Raj  pur.  In  1841-44, 
this  was  repaired  and  restored,  and  designated  the  Rajpur  canal. 
Divided  into  two,  it  intersects  the  civil  station  and  Dehra,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  place.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  malaria  in  some 
oases,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  cause  of  the  verdure  which 
makes  Dehra  at  all  times  one  of  the  prettiest  stations  in  India. 


The  canal,  too,  has  helped  to  rear  the  magnificent  bambu3 

which,  in  fine  clumps  of  several  yards  in  circuit,  are  still  to  be  seen 

along  the  road.  These  perished  to  a  great 
Bambus.  .  r 

extent  in  1881,  after  flowering.  Mr.  Duthie 

records  this  phenomenon,  and  writes  :  — 


“  Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  for  keeping  them  alive 
under  these  circumstances  is  one  known  very  well  to  natives  and  said  to  have 
been  successful.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  appear,  all  the  stems  are  cut 
down  close  to  the  ground,  after  which  the  roots  nre  covered  over  with  manure 
and  litter  and  set  fire  to.  When  the  rainy  season  comes  on,  it  is  said  that  an 
abundant  crop  of  young  shoots  will  break  out  from  the  old  roots.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  death  under  ordinary  circumstances  when 
we  consider  how  the  plauts  must  be  weakened  by  the  sudden  production  of  such 
an  enormous  mas3  of  flowers;  and  at  the  same  time,  being  almost  devoid  of 
leaves,  the  plants  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  their  proper 
nourishment  by  the  action  of  the  roots.  The  effect  of  fire  being  applied  may 
possibly  be  to  seal  up  the  points  from  which  the  remaining  strength  nr  sap  of 
the  plant  was  issuing,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  stored  up  just  as  nature  does  in  the 
case  of  bulbs,  tubers,  and  other  fleshy  underground  organs,  aud  which  under 
suitable  conditions  are  capable  of  perpetuating-  the  plant.” 


The  civil  station  extends  along  the  Rajpur  road,  from  the 

northern  extremity  of  the  native  town  to  the 
Body-guard  lines  which  are  about  midway 
between  Dehra  and  Rajpur.  There  are  a  few  other  houses  near  the 


Civil  station. 
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race-course  and  towards  cantonments.  The  fine  open  space  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  the  civil  station  was  the  old  parade-ground 
used  by  the  troops  stationed  at  Dehra,  until  the  lines  were  remov¬ 
ed  to  the  higher  ground  across  the  Bindhal  stream.  The  race¬ 
course  belongs  to  the  municipality,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  India, 
and  makes  the  Dehra  week  in  October  rank  amongst  the  most 
successful  meets.  The  site  of  the  new  cantonments,  occupied  by  the 
2nd  Gurkhas  or  Sirmor  Battalion,  is  regarded  as  the  healthiest 

„  part  of  Dehra,  aucj  lies  about  two  miles  from 

Cantonments. 

the  town  on  the  right  of  the  Jumna  road. 
A  new  road  branches  off  from  the  Rajpur  road  near  the  Dil&rfiin- 
ki-bdz&r  to  cantonments,  called  the  H&thibarkhala1  road,  which 
shortens  the  distance  to  Rdjpur.  The  comparative  elevation  of 
the  lines  gives  a  drier  site,  and  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  air 
from  the  hills  in  the  wav  of  forest,  so  that  the  climate  of  canton- 
raonts  is  perceptibly  better  than  that  of  Dehra  civil  station,  with  its 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  damp  soil.  The  irrigation  cut  from  the 
western  canal  passes  through  cantonments,  and,  although  unfit 
for  drinking  purposes,  is  used  for  irrigation.  A  fine  rifle-range  has 
been  made  near  the  quarter-guard,  and,  to  the  right,  the  lines 
with  a  bazaar  and  hospital  at  no  great  distauce.  The  private 
houses  are  mostly  owned  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment  quartered 
here.  The  suburbs  of  both  cantonments  and  the  civil  station  con¬ 
tain  numerous  tea-gardens. 

The  Viceroy’s  body-guard  has  its  head-quarters  at  Dehra,  the 
lines  being  situate  about  half-way  between  Dehra  and  Rajpur.  The 
Troo  Viceroy’s  stables,  with  accommodation  for 

some  fifty  horses,  are  situate  near  tho  race¬ 
course.  The  body-guard  arrives  at  Dehra  at  the  end  of  March 
and  leaves  for  Calcutta  at  the  end  of  October.  The  Sirmor  batta¬ 
lion,  now  known  as  the  2nd  Gurkhas,  was  formed,  in  1815,  from 
the  disbanded  Nep&lese  troops,  and  was  first  stationed  at  Nahan, 
the  chief  town  of  Sirmor.  It  was  directed  to  join  the  force  assem¬ 
bled  at  Sitapur  in  Oudh  and  destined  to  invade  Nep&l,  but  had 
only  reached  Muradabad  when  the  order  was  countermanded,  and 

1  The  name  Hathibarkhala  has  its  origin  in  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
there  waB  here  a  great  bar  tree  (Ficus  indica),  which  had  an  opening  between  its 
trunks  through  which  an  elephant  tried  to  pass,  and  in  doing  so  rent  the  tree 
•3  under,  whence  the  name  of  the  Tillage,  khdla  being  ‘a  pass  ’  in  Hindi. 
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it  returned  to  Delira,  which  had  been  selected  as  its  future  canton¬ 
ment.1  It  was  again  on  service  at  Sitapur  and  in  October,  1817, 
served  umlor  Sir  David  Ochterlony  in  the  Mahr&tha  campaign. 
In  1824,  it  assisted  in  clearing  the  Siw&liks  of  the  Gujar  banditti,2 
and  in  1825-26  two  companies  served  at  the  siege  aud  capture  of 
Bhartpur.  In  1846,  the  regiment  reached  Ludhiana  in  time  to 
save  it  from  plunder  by  the  Sikhs,  and  was  present  at  Aliwal  and 
Sobraon.  In  1848,  it  was  again  on  service  at  Ludhiana,  and 
remained  there  until  the  end  of  the  second  Sikh  war.  In  1850,  it 
became  a  general  service  corps,  and,  in  1857,  was  the  first  in  the 
field  against  the  rebels,  where  its  services  at  Budli-ke-sardi  and  as 
the  main  picquet  at  Hindu  Rao.’s  house  cannot  easily  be  forgotten, 
losing  as  it  did  327  killed  and  wounded  out  of  490  of  all  grades. 
The  regiment1  became  known  as  the  Sirmor  rifle  regiment  for  this 
service.  In  1864,  it  served  in  the  Momand  war;  in  1868,  in  the 
Haz&ra  expedition  ;  in  1870,  iu  the  Lushai  expedition  ;  and,  in  1876, 
was  honored  in  having  His  Royal  Highness  Field  Marshal,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  its  honorary  colonel,  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  “  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Own.”  In  1878,  the  regiment  formed  a 
portion  of  the  Malta  and  Cyprus  expedition,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Afghanistan,  joining  in  the  march  from  Kdbul  to  Kandahar,  and 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Kandahar  in  September,  1880.  This 
record  of  services  is  surpassed  by  no  other  regiment,  and  Dehra 
does  well  to  be  proud  of  its  popular  local  regiment. 


Muhallas. 


Turning  to  Dehra  itself,  the  municipality  divides  it  into  27  mu¬ 
hallas  or  wards,  viz.,  Akhdra  ;  Paltanbazar; 
Mannuganj  ;  Parsauliwala  ;  Talla  muhalla; 
Bazar  Jawahir  mistri  ;  Jatiya,  near  Kharbara  ;  Jatiya,  near 
Aragarh  ;  Chukwdla  ;  Darshani-darwaza  ;  Bazar  Dilaram  ;  Bazar 
Dhamuwala;  Dhamuwala;  Dalanwala  ;  Salawala  ;  Phaltu-line  ; 

Karanpur  ;  Kua-muhalla  ;  Kumharwala  ;  Korsi-muhalla  ;  Khar¬ 
bara  ;  Ghosi-muhalla  ;  Lakhi-bagh  ;  Luniya-muhalla  ;  Mansingk- 
wdla ;  Nayanagar  police  lines  and  Nayanagar.  Most  of  these 
names  explain  their  origin  from  some  person  or  place  connected 


1  When  formed  there  were  10  companies  of  one  subahdar.  four  jamadars, 
eight  havildsirs,  two  buglers,  and  120  sepoys  each.  This  was  reduced  iu  1818  to 
eight  companies  of  80  men  each.  2  See  Williams’  Memoir,  p.  145.  s  ^ 
also  received  an  extra  color  bearing  the  word  "  Dehli"  in  English,  Urdu,  and 
Hindi,  similar  to  those  of  British  line  regiments. 
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with  them.  The  Darshani-darwSza  is  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Sikh 
temple  from  which  a  view  of  the  tomb  of  the  “guru"  is  obtained. 
Kharbara  is  said  to  mark  the  place  where,  in  a  fight  between  the 
Pandavas  and  Kauravas,  a  cow  was  accidentally  wounded  in  the 
hoof  ( khar )  by  an  arrow  ;  or,  according  to  others,  where  the  cow 
K&madhenu  planted  her  hoof,  and  three  springs  broke  out,  which 
now  fill  the  tank  excavated  by  Panjab  Ruar.  The  chief  public 
offices  are  the  session  court-house  ;  the  offices  of  the  Great  Trigono- 
metrical  Survey  ;  the  tahsili;  post-office;  telegraph-office  ;  police- 
station  ;  dispensary ;  sarai,  and  leper  asylum.  The  club,  the 
American  Mission  schools,  Convent  school,  and  three  Government 
schools  end  the  list.  The  club  was  started  in  1878,  and  now  has  a 
convenient  bouse  and  some  resident  members.  There  are  two 
hotels — Gee’s  hotel  and  the  Victoria,  which  is  badly  situated.  The 
American  anglo-vernacular  boys’  school  dates  from  1854,  when 
Mr.  Colvin  gave  a  portion  of  the  tahsili  compound  for  the  use  of 
the  mission,  which  was  exchanged  for  a  better  site  by  Mr.  Dunlop. 
In  1881,  there  were  137  pupils,  of  whom  110  were  Hindus,  15 
were  Musalm&ns,  and  12  were  Christians.  In  1884  there  were  162 
boys  on  the  rolls.  A  native  Christian  school  for  girls  was  opened 
in  1859  by  the  Reverend  D.  Herron  and  supplies  a  long-felt  want. 
In  1881,  there  were  134  boarders  and  eight  day-pupils,  and  in  1884, 
there  were  140  on  the  rolls.  A  fine  building  has  recently  been 
erected  to  accommodate  teachers  and  pupils.  “  Education  in  its 
highest  form  is  aimed  at,  but  the  importance  attached  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  arts  gives  it  a  more  definite  and  practical  aim.”  The  teaching 
is  intended  to  include  the  entrance  university  course.  The  pupils 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  the  Pan¬ 
jab,  and  the  moderate  charge  of  six  rupees  per  mensem  for  board 
and  tuition  place  it  within  the  means  of  all.  Another  Christian  in¬ 
stitution  is  the  Ludhiana  orphanage  established  there  in  1836  and 
removed  to  Delira  in  1871.  Mr.  Wood’s  academy  and  the  Convent 
schools  come  down  to  Dehra  from  Mussooree  in  the  winter. 
The  convent  was  established  in  1845,  and  has  100  pupils  and  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  religious  ladies  in  residence.  The  winter  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  are  here.  Its  records 
date  from  1800,  when  it  be^an  in  Madras,  and  its  operations 
now  include  India  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  A  fghdnistan  and 
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Tibet.1  The  maps  produced  at  Dehra  are  photozincographed  in 
Calcutta,  where  the  results  obtained  under  the  superintendence  of 
Major  Waterhouse  are  unsurpassed  in  any  country  for  accuracy 
and  finish.  There  is  a  church  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Presby¬ 
terian  chapels. 


Climate. 


u  The  climate  of  Dehra  may  be  termed,”  writes  Dr.  McLaren, 

“  a  moist  and  temperate  one.  The  average 
rainfall  is  78  inches.  The  temperature  in 
shade  fluctuates  from  37°  in  January  to  98°  in  Juno  and  the  daily 
range  is  not  great,  if  we  except  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  which  form  consequently  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the 
year.  The  valley,  on  the  whole,  is  peculiarly  free*  from  sudden 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  especially  from  the  blasts  that  scorch 
the  country  lying  below  its  southern  boundary,  but  owing  to  the 
cutting,  clearing,  and  cultivating  operations  which  have  within  the 
last  few  years  been  carried  on,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Dun, 
hot  winds  now  accompany  the  advent  of  the  sum  mer  month®. 
These  are  not  scorching  in  their  effects,  but  are  annually  becoming 
more  marked  and  prolonged,  and  are  doubtless  owing  to  the  rapid 
clearances  of  tree  jungle  which  the  landowners  think  fit  to  carry 
out.  These  warm  breezes  were  uuknovvn  in  Dehra  before  1873. 
From  its  olose  proximity  to  the  outer  Himalayan  range,  Dehra  i9 
also  generally  cool  :  the  cold  weather  commencing  earlier  and  last¬ 
ing  longer  than  in  the  plains.  There  are  no  special  prevailing  winds: 
a  mild  breeze  during  the  warmer  months  being,  during  the  day, 
wafted  from  the  south,  which  changes  its  direction  from  the  north  after 
sunset,  thus  rendering  the  climate  at  this  sultry  season  tolerable  and 
pleasant.  The  water-supply  of  the  European  portion  of  the  station 
is  obtained  from  a  spring3  at  Nalap&ni,  which  issues  from  a  small 
hill  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  north-east.  The  present  sup¬ 
ply  of  drinking  water  for  the  native  population  is  obtained  from 
an  open  canal  whieh  traverses  by  numerous  channels  the  city, 
being  liable,  however,  to  contamination  of  all  kinds  during  every 


1  Records,  G.  T.  Survey,  Vol.  II.,  Dehra,  1870.  *  A  scheme  for  bring¬ 

ing  this  water  into  the  town  in  pipes  has  often  been  before  the  municipality. 
The  cost  of  a  cheap  scheme  by  which  the  water  could  have  been  brought  to  a 
tank  on  the  old  parade-ground  rear  the  town  is  staled  at  Rs.  16,000,  but  9 
apathy  of  the  people  themselves,  the  paucity  of  wealthy  ruen,  and  the  perer  y 
of  the  municipal  tunds  have  hitherto  preseuted  insuperable  obstacles  to  pro* 
gress  in  this  direction. 
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season  of  the  year.  During  the  rainy  season  especially,  its  quality 
is  so  bad  that  it  is  totally  unfit  for  use,  in  fact  it  is  very  injurious, 
as  shown  by  the  general  prevalence  at  that  season  of  bowel-com¬ 
plaints,  which  constitute  the  chief  causes  of  the  local  diseases. 
Tanks  have  lately  been  constructed  at  various  points  throughout 
the  city  to  allow  of  the  subsidence  of  matters  held  in  suspension  ; 
but  so  minutely  divided  are  the  suspended  clay  and  sand,  that 
nothing  but  boiling  and  filtering  the  water  can  render  it  fit  for 
drinking  purposes.  In  the  station,  there  is  only  one  well  in  use, 
and  it  is  226  feet  deep.  It  is  kept  more  especially  for  jail  use,  but 
the  quality  of  its  water,  too,  is  so  inferior  and  has  been  such  a  fre¬ 
quent  source  of  bowel  ailments  amongst  the  prisoners  and  others, 
that  boiling  and  filtering  have  to  be  resorted  to  before  it,  also,  is  fit 
to  use. 

“  Dehra  being  built  on  the  watershed  of  the  Dun,  and  the 
subsoil  being  composed  of  loose  gravel,  the  drainage  of  the  station 
and  its  suburbs  is  most  perfect.  The  death-rate  for  the  municipa¬ 
lity  in  1880  was  only  18  97  per  thousand,  and  compared  favourably 
with  that  of  most  others,  the  provincial  average  being  37*37. 
There  is  a  second  class  suddef  dispensary  at  Dehra,  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  bazar  to  the  right  of  the  main  road  leading 
from  Sahfiranpur  to  Rajpur.  It  was  first  opened  in  1852,  and  is 
supported  partly  by  Government  and  partly  by  private  and 
muuicipal  contributions.  Till  very  lately,  there  were  two  branch 
dispensaries  in  connection  with  it  —one  at  Rajpur  and  another  at 
Kalsi,  both  now  abolished.  This  dispensary  has  six  wards  afford¬ 
ing  accommodation  to  20  males  and  8  females,  besides  one  which 
is  kept  exclusively  for  the  better  class  of  natives.  Tbe  diseases 
ordinarily  treated  are  malarial  fevers,  goitre,  skin  diseases  and 
dysentery,  respiratory  affections,  rheumatism,  ophthalmia,  diarrhoea, 
and  diseases  of  the  generative  organs.  The  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  is  in-patients  28,  out-patients  87,  and  the  number  of 
inmates,  including  the  hospital  assistant  and  servants,  35  :  total 
number  of  out-patients  in  the  year  (1881)  15,738,  in-patients 
668,  The  average  aunual  income,  including  Government  grant,  is 
Rs.  2,400,  and  the  expenditure  Its.  2,300.  Vaccination  is  carried 
on,  throughout  the  district,  by  a  special  officer  of  that  department. 
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A  vaooinator  is  paid  partially  from  municipal  funds,  and  is  placed 
under  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  Civil  Surgeon,  to  whom 
reports  of  his  work  are  made  weekly.  The  leper  asylum  was 
opened  in  1879,  and  is  supported  solely  by  private  and  municipal 
contributions.  The  building  is  situated  outside  the  city,  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  Debra  cemetery,  and  is  divided  into  two  sym¬ 
metrical  parts  giving  separate  accommodation  to  the  males  and  the 
females.  The  present  number  of  inmates,  including  servants,  is  91. 
The  income  scarcely  covers  the  expenditure.” 


In  1881-82  the  income  of  the  Dehra  mnnicipality  amounted  to 
Bs.  11,351  and  in  1882-83  to  Rs.  9,528.  In  the  latter  year  the 
house-tax  yielded  Bs,  6,002  from  a  cess  on  houses,  buildings,  and 


Municipality, 


lands  in  the  station  and  the  city  ;  the  navil 
lands  and  houses  vested  in  the  municipality 


yielded  Rs.  838  and  the  sardi  let  for  Rs.  530  :  gardens  brought  in 


Bs.  51;  fines  and  pounds  Rs.  940,  and  miscellaneous  items,  includ¬ 


ing  the  slaughterhouse,  Rs.  1,108.  The  expenditure  during  1881-82 
amounted  to  Rs.  11,227,  and  during  1882-83  to  Rs.  9,525.  In 
the  latter  year  the  cost  of  collection  was  Rs.  475,  or  nearly  five  per 
cent  on  the  income  :  head-office  establishment  cost  Rs.  279  ;  whilst 


Bs.  4,264  were  spent  on  public  works;  Rs.  1,537  on  police; 
Rs.  200  on  education  ;  Rs.  350  on  oharitable  grants  (vaccination 
and  dispensary)  ;  Rs.  1,706  on  conservancy  ;  Rs.  458  on  water¬ 
ing  ;  Rs.  458  on  lighting  and  Rs.  255  on  miscellaneous  objects. 
These  figures  giving  the  details  for  one  year  sufficiently  show  the 
character  of  the  receipts  and  charges  on  account  of  the  municipa¬ 
lity.  The  cantonment  funds  which  are  devoted  to  similar  purposes 
showed  an  income  of  Rs.  1,227  from  the  sale  of  grass  and  wood, 
rents  of  lands  under  cultivation,  pounds,  and  other  minor  souroes ; 
whilst  Rs.  532  were  expended  on  conservancy,  repairs,  and  esta¬ 
blishment.  The  affairs  of  the  municipality  are  managed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  the  majority  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  tax-payers.  The 
number  of  houses  assessed  to  the  tax  was  3,740  (118  in  the  civil 
station  and  3,622  in  the  town),  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  only 
about  five  annas  per  head  per  annum.  The  area  of  Dehra  munici¬ 
pality  is  2,315  acres,  or  3'62  square  miles  ;  and  of  the  cantonments 
ib  566  acres. 
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The  temple1  or  Gurudwara  of  the  Udasis,  the  Beet  of  religious 

ascetics  founded  by  R&m  Rai,  their  Guru. 

Sikh  temple.  ,  Mj  .  ,  ’  * 

was  built  in  1  b99  A.  D.  and  is  the  only  object 
of  historical  interest.  The  central  block,  in  which  the  Guru’s  bed 
is  preserved,  is  a  handsome  structure,  designed  in  the  style  of  the 
Emperor  Jahangir’s  tomb  :  at  the  corners,  it  has  smaller  monuments 
in  memory  of  the  Guru’s  four  wives.  The  model  adopted  has 
naturally  given  a  Muhammadau  appearance  to  the  whole,  very 
curious  in  a  place  of  worship  built  by  Udasis,  who  suffered  so 
muoh  at  their  hands  :  brick,  plastered  over  and  pointed  in  imitation 
of  mosaic,  forms  the  material  of  the  building.  Three  reservoirs, 
the  largest  of  them  being  230  feet  long  by  184  feet  wide,  are 
attached  to  the  temple  :  two  receiving  supplies  of  water  from  the 
Rajpur  canal  and  the  third  from  rainwater  only ;  its  use,  for  boiling 
pulses,  rendering  it  necessary  to  limit  the  supply  to  this  source,  as 
canal  water  is  too  hard  for  the  purpose.  The  revenues  of  the 
temple  include  the  income  derived  from  seven  villages  in  British 
territory  and  six  in  Tihri,  for  which  no  rent  or  revenue  is  paid 
to  the  State.  The  revenue  thus  derived  has  risen  enormously 
since  Mr.  Shore  estimated  it  (in  1827,  at  Rs.  1635;  Rs.  1,600 
from  the  former  and  Rs.  35  from  the  latter)  owing  to  the  immense 


rise  in  the  value  of  land,  so  that,  by  common  repute,  the  chief 
priest  or  Mahant,  who  has  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  revenues  of 
the  endowment,  is  the  richest  man  in  the  Dun.  His  election  from 
among  the  disciples  ( chelaa )  of  the  last  deceased  Mahant  was 
formerly  guided  by  the  Sikh  chiefs  of  the  Panj&b,  a  nazardna  of 
Rs.  500  being  presented  to  the  British  Government  at  the  installa¬ 
tion,  with  the  complimentary  gift  in  return  of  a  pair  of  shawls. 
The  distinctive  head-dress  of  the  sect  worn  by  the  high  priest  and 
his  disciples  is  a  cap  of  red  cloth,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  worked 
over  with  coloured  thread  and  adorned  with  a  black  silk  fringe 
round  the  rim.  The  acknowledgment  of  Guru  Ram  R&i  s  saint- 
ship  is  not  confined  to  the  Udasis,  but  most  Hindu  sects  furnish 
devotees,  especially  in  the  Dehra  Dun,  where  his  influence  was  most 
felt.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  worshippers 
will  be  found  now,  as  heretofore,  among  the  Cis-Satlaj  liikhs. 
Owing  to  the  doubt  cast  upon  his  legitimacy  and  the  divergence 

i  See  Gaz.  XI.  840. 
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of  his  peaceful  doctrines  from  the  stern  tenets  of  Sri  Guru  Gobind 
Sinb,  the  Akh&li  Sikhs  have  uniformly  refused  him  recognition, 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  on  record  that  Ranjit  Singh,  when 
apprehensive  of  impending  death  in  the  spring  of  1826,  sent  an 
offering  of  Rs.  500  to  this  temple. 


The  time  fixed  for  the  annual  ceremonies  of  the  saint  is  that  of 
the  Hindu  festival  known  as  the  Holi,  usually  falling  in  April. 
A  fair  (mela)  lasting  10  days,  and  called  Sangat ,  commences  on 
the  1st  of  Chatt,  and,  on  the  sixth,  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  a  new 
flag,  upon  a  monster  flagstaff  standing  between  the  temple  and  the 
large  tank,  takes  place.  Hundreds  of  pilgrims,  to  each  of  whom  a 
day’s  food  is  given  by  the  Mahanfc,  aid  in  this  duty  ;  but  the  total 
number  attending  the  fair  varies  from  3,000  to  10,000,  the  larger 
figure  being  reached  only  when  the  Hardw6r  fair,  whither  the 
pilgrims  flock  immediately  after,  is  very  largely  attended  at  the 
Kumbh  and  Adh-kumbh.  The  authentic  history  of  Dehra  may  be 

said  to  date  from  the  close  of  the  seven- 

History. 

teenth  century  (17545S.,  1699  A.D.),  when 
Ram  R&i  retired  to  the  Dun,  after  his  failure  to  obtain  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  claims  to  suoceed  his  father  as  Guru,  and  founded  a 


sect  of  dissenters.  He,  at  first,  resided  at  Kandli  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Tons  river,  but  ultimately  removed  to  Kharbara  (now  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  modern  town  of  Dehra)  and  built  the  temple  named  after 
him  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Dhamuw&la,  unless,  as  is  some¬ 
times  alleged,  it  was  constructed  by  his  widow,  Panjab  Kuar. 
His  presence  soon  attracted  numerous  devotees  and  a  flourishing 
town,  called  Gurudwara  or  Dehra,  grew  up  around  his  dwelling1. 
Coming  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Aurangzeb  to  Fateh 
S&h  of  GarhwAl,  the  Guru  was  welcomed,  and  his  temple  endowed 
with  the  three  villages  of  Khprbara,  Rdjpur.  and  Chama-Surf, 
to  which  four  others — DhAmuwala,  Miyanwala,  Panditwari,  and 
Dbartawala — were  added  by  his  successor.  Captain  Raper  visited 
Dehra,  in  1808,  and  found  it  an  “  extensive  village.”  It  had  been  a 
populous  town  a  few  years  before,  its  decadence  resulting  from  the 
constant  succession  of  invasions  by  the  Sikhs  and  Gujars.  The 
rule  of  the  Gorkhalis,  commencing  in  1803,  closed  in  1814,  and 

1  Locally  the  name  is  derived  from  the  resting-place  of  the  body  (deb)  ol 
Guru  Ham  Rae. 
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the  formal  annexation  of  Debra  Drin  to  the  district  of  Sah&ranpur 
in  1815  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  usual  revenue  and 
police  sub-divisions  and  an  establishment  for  the  latter  (police)  on 
an  extremely  modest  scale,  but  it  was  not  till  February,  1823,  that 
any  real  administration  commenced.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Shore 
then  assumed  charge  under  the  designation  of  Joint- Magistrate, 
and, during  bis  residence  at  Dehra  (till  1828),  the  town  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  district  gained  greatly  from  his  reforming  hand. 
Mr.  Shore’s  zeal  communicated  itself  to  the  people,  whom  he 
induced  to  repair  the  roads,  and  he  himself  advanced  the  funds 
(which  were  hardly  ever  repaid)  required  to  build  the  Dehra  jail, 
and  to  establish  shops  on  the  road,  frequented  by  travellers  to 
Mussooree  and  Landour,  places  which  were  then  beginning  to  be 
visited  by  Europeans  from  the  plains. 

Amongst  the  local  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  valley 
is  a  railway  to  connect  it  with  the  plains.  The  cost  of  a  mefre- 
gauge  line  about  75  miles  long  from  Deoband  or  Nagal  on  the 
Sindh,  Panjab  and  Delhi  Railway  vid  Rurki  and  Hardwdr  to 
Dehra  and  thence  to  Rajpur  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  has  been 
estimated  at  Rs.  35,00,000.  The  sources  of  revenue  relied  on  are 
(1)  the  traffic  of  ttiirki  ;  (2)  the  Hardw&r  pilgrim  traffic;  (3)  the 
traffic  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and  (4)  the  general  traffio  of  the  Dun 
and  the  hill  sanitaria.  The  average  of  five  estimates  gave  this 
expected  revenue  as  Rs.  6,30,334.  The  scheme  was  submitted  to 
the  Local  Government,  but  the  concessions  asked  For  were  not 
granted.  Meanwhile  a  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  for 
the  extension  of  their  line  to  Saharanpur,  with  probably  a  branch 
to  Hardw&r,  which  has  thus  deprived  the  promoters  of  the  Dehra 
Dun  Railway  of  the  main  item — the  pilgrim  traffic — in  their  scheme. 

Dehra  Dun,  district  of  (see  the  end  of  this  volume). 

Deoprayag,  or  Deva  Prayaga,  a  town  in  patti  Bangarh,  of 
native  Garhwal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alaknanda  and  Bhagirathi. 
The  former  flows  from  the  east  and  the  latter  from  the  north,  and,  at 
the  vertex  of  the  right-angle  formed  by  their  junction,  the  town  is 
situate.  The  contrast  formed  by  the  two  streams  i9  very  remark¬ 
able  ;  the  Bh&girathi  runs  down  a  steep  declivity  with  a  rapid 
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coarse,  roaring  and  foaming  over  large  stones  and  fragments  placed 
in  its  bed,  while  the  placid  Alaknanda,  flowing  with  a  smooth  and 
unruffled  surface  and  of  three  times  the  volume,  gently  winds  round 
the  point.  The  banks  of  both  rivers  are  composed  of  hard  black 
rock  ;  but  while  those  of  the  Alaknanda  are  almost  perpendicular 
to  the  height  of  80  or  100  feet,  those  of  the  Bb6girathi  are  shelv¬ 
ing  and  expanded.  The  Alaknanda,  the  deeper  and  moro  consi- 
derable  river,  is,  at  the  season  of  low  w'ater,  142  feet  iu  breadth, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  rises  46  or  47  feet.  The  Bbdgirathi  is,  at 
the  season  of  low  water,  112  feet  in  breadth,  and  rises  40  feet  in 
the  rainy  season.  Each  river  is  crossed  by  a  jhtlla  or  rope  bridge : 
the  united  stream-  having  a  breadth  of  80  yards  receives,  below 
the  confluence,  the  name  of  the  Ganges.  The  village  is  built 
on  a  small  flat,  below  a  perpendicular  cliff,  at  an  elevation  of  100 
feet  above  the  water,  on  the  scarp  of  a  mountain  rising  behind  to 
the  height  of  about  800  feet.  A  huge  flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the 
rock,  by  which  even  cattle  can  travel  gives  access  to  the  town  from 
the  water’s  edge. 

The  hbuses  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  two  rows  of  unequal 
length,  joined  at  a  right-angle,  the  longer  row  facing  the  Bh&gi- 
rathi,  the  other,  the  Alaknanda.  They  are  generally  two  stories 
high,  built  of  large  stones,  cemented  with  lime  mortar,  and  haviDg 
sloping  roofs  covered  with  shingles.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  towu, 
stands  a  temple  sacred  to  R&machandra.  It  is  situate  on  a  terrace 
from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  square  and  six  feet  high,  and  is  built 
of  large  blocks  of  cut  stone  piled  on  each  other,  without  cement,  so 
as  to  form  a  pyramid,  bulging  in  the  middle  and  decreasing  rapidly 
towards  the  summit,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  white  cupola  ;  and 
over  all,  is  a  square  sloping  roof,  composed  of  plates  of  copper, 
crowned  above  with  a  golden  ball  and  spire.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  western  side,  in  a  portico,  from  the  roof  of  which  are  hung 
bells  of  various  sizes.  Under  the  shelter  thus  provided  the  wor¬ 
shippers  perform  their  devotions.  The  image  of  Ramachandra, 
about  six  feet  high,  carved  in  black  stone,  but  painted  red,  except 
the  face,  is  seated  opposite  the  door,  and  under  the  eastern  part  of 
the  cupola.  Before  the  idol,  and  opposite  the  portico,  is  the  brazen 
image  of  a  Garuda ;  one  knee  is  bent  on  the  ground,  and  his  bands 
are  joined  in  tho  attitude  of  prayer.  The  whole  height  of  the  building 
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is  between  70  and  80  feet.  Under  the  terrace  is  a  temple  sacred  to 
Adi-Bishveswar.  Deopraydg  is  a  peculiarly  Bacred  plaoe  of  pilgrim¬ 
age  for  Hindus,  being  one  of  the  fire  principal  *  praydgaa  *  or  conflu¬ 
ences.  The  grand  rite  is  ablution,  which  takes  place,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  rivers,  in  two  kundaa  or  basins,  excavated  in  the  rock, 
at  a  level  a  little  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  current,  which  here 
is  so  rapid  and  violent  as  to  sweep  away  any  attempting  to  bathe  in 
it.  The  names  of  the  pilgrims  are  registered,  on  their  paying  to  the 
officiating  Brahmans  the  usual  dues.  These  Brahmans  also  enjoy  the 
revenue  derived  from  25  villages  granted  by  the  R&ja  of  Garhwdl  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  place,  are  compelled  to 
eke  out  a  subsistence  by  the  practice  of  trade.  The  temple,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  towu,  was  much  shattered  by  an  earthquake  in 
1803,  but  was  subsequently  repaired  by  Daulat  Bao  Sindia.  The 
town  contains  between  200  and  250  houses,  inhabited  principally  by 
Brahmans  from  the  Dakhin.  The  heat  is  sometimes  very  great, 
exceeding  100°  at  uooa  in  the  shade.  Elevation  above  the  sea,  of 
the  town,  2,266  feet  ;  of  the  stream,  1,953.  Latitude  30°-8',  longi¬ 
tude  78°-39'.  The  village  of  Bahs  in  British  GarhwAl,  to  which 
is  attached  a  small  bazar,  is  nearly  opposite  to  Deopraydg.  They 
are  connected  by  a  rope  bridge  ( jhula )  of  about  120  feet  span. 

Devi  Dhura  or  Deh,  a  station  on  the  road  from  Almora  to 
Lolnighat,  13  miles  from  Pharka,  17  miles  from  Dol.  and  32  miles 
from  Almora,  6,633  feet  above  the  sea,  is  situate  in  north  latitude 
29°-24'-56"  and  east  longitude  79°-54'-30'r.  There  is  a  bungalow 
and  a  grain-shop  here  where  common  supplies  may  be  obtained. 
On  the  north-.west  face  of  the  mountain,  a  few  feet  below  its  crest, 
there  are  two  groups  of  colossal  blocks  of  grey  granite  piled  on 
each  other,  consecrated  to  Mahadeva,  Vardhi  Devi  and  Bhim  Sen, 
and  softened  by  a  few  picturesque  oaks,  deoddrs,  walnuts  and  a 
large siiang  ( Oleci  fragrans)  tree.  Similar  boulders  are  strewed  over 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  especially  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  deep  depression  in  the  range  immediately  north.  Be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  main  boulders,  in  a  recess  crowned  with  a  grove 
of  deodars ,  is  a  celebrated  temple  at  which  a  fair  is  held  in  June- 
July,  when  many  goats  and  buffaloes  are  offered  at  the  shrine. 
There  were  two  noteworthy  customs  at  {his  fair:  one  was  when  they 
dragged  the  idol  to  the  top  of  the  plateuu  a  few  hundr  ■jd  yards  off 
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where  the  cairn  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  stands,  the 
draggers  being  men  all  naked  ;  another  was  the  custom  of  forming 
two  parties,  who  attacked  each  other  with  sticks  and  stones  (known 
as  bagiodli ),  a  practice  not  uncommon  throughout  Kumaun  and 
Nep&l.  To  the  west  of  the  temple  are  two  boulders  ;  the  uppermost 
of  which,  called  Ransila,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  cleft 
through  the  centre  by  a  deep  fissure,  at  right  angles  to  which  there 
is  a  similar  rift  in  the  lower  rock.  On  Ransila  rests  a  smaller 
boulder,  said  to  be  the  same  that  was  employed  by  Bhim  Sen  to 
produce  these  fissures,  in  proof  of  which,  the  print  of  his  five  fingers 
is  still  pointed  out.  The  surface  of  Ransila  also  presents  certain 
other  marks  and  figures  on  which  the  P&ndu  brothers  amused  them¬ 
selves  at  paclkUiy  an  indigenous  kind  of  chess.  Both  boulders  and 
fissures  are  indeed  sufficiently  extraordinary  to  warrant  some  super¬ 
stitious  legends  among  an  ignorant  population.  Some  writers  hold 
that  these  wildernesses  of  granitic  boulders,  as  well  as  the  fissures, 
originated  in  “  a  contraction  of  the  distended  surface  of  the  grani¬ 
tic  mass  when  first  upheaved.”  Others  appear  more  inclined  to 
attribute  tbe  boulders  to  the  existence  of  hard  and  highly  crystal¬ 
lised  nuclei,  which  have  resisted  the  decomposition  going  on  all 
aronnd,  caused  probably  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  superabun¬ 
dant  felspar.  Many  of  the  boulders  are  also  perishing,  but  some¬ 
what  differently  ;  large  and  thick  concentric  coats  scale  away,  and 
crumble,  by  the  process  of  desquamation,  which  is  equally  remark¬ 
able  in  the  trap  rocks.  The  fissures  appear  to  be  too  fresh  and 
sharp  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  they  are  coeval  with  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  rock  :  they  are  probably  due  to  the  unequal  cooling 
of  tbe  mass  when  a  frosty  night  has  succeeded  a  very  hot  day. 

Devi  Dhura  occupies  the  north-east  and  highest  angle  of  a  great 
granitic  plateau,  steep  on  the  east  and  north,  but  sloping  gently  to 
the  west  and  south :  it  is  covered  with  wood  and  furrowed  by  deep 
ravines.  One  of  these  commences  at  the  shrine,  and  soon  collects 
a  pretty  stream  deeply  shaded  by  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees : 
at  its  head  is  a  naula  or  covered  well.  This  granitic  ridge  extends 
continuously  from  Dern&th  near  Fort  Hastings  to  Saur-Phatak 
within  three  miles  of  Dol.  At  Saur-Phatka  the  road  leaves  it,  but 
the  formation  is  probably  continued  to  Siyahi  Devi,  as  tbe  granite 
re-appears  on  the  west  and  south  faces  of  the  Bandaui  and 
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Mnkteswar  mountains;  in  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  whioh  joins 
the  Kdmniya  below  Piura,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Kumniya  up  to 
Kaples  war — (. Madden  ). 

From  Pharka,  the  road  1b  good  but  tortuous,  following  the  tabular  and  round* 
ed  summit  of  the  granitic  range  well  wooded  with  rhodo* 
’  dendron,  pine,  pear,  kdiphal  and  bdnj  (oak).  The  road 

descends  at  once  from  the  bungalow  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  ascends  as  much  to 
the  A iri  peak  (over  6,000  feet).  At  the  sixth  mile,  iB  a  dtoddr  grove  and  temple 
eslled  Pkti,  around  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Kstlya,  an  affluent  of  the  Ladhiya. 
At  four  miles  from  Devi  Dhura,  the  road  descends  to  a  eol  called  Garsiri-lekh,  with 
the  village  of  Glim  below  on  the  left.  Hence  there  is  a  considerable  ascent  to  the 
bungalow  at  De.  The  view  from  the  bungalow  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Kumaon;  it 
includes  Thikil  and  Thtim  on  the  east,  Binsar  on  the  west,  the  G&gar  range  to  the 
south-east,  and  the  peaks  of  Gangoli  to  the  north.  Hence  to  the  new  bungalow  at 
Mornauli  on  the  road  to  Dol,  there  is,  first,  a  steep  descent  to  a  eol,  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  which  rises  a  feeder  of  the  Ladhiya  and  on  the  northern  a  feeder  of 
the  Pan£r,  an  affluent  of  the  Sarju.  Hence  the  route  ascends  gradually  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  along  the  ridge  to  the  new  bungalow  at  Puyspini  (cherry-tree  water).  The 
scenery  here  is  beautiful  and  the  mountains  are  well  wooded  with  oaks,  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  at/dr,  kdiphal,  kharas,  chamkharah ,  utls,  k&nku  and  bdunra,  and  the  level  is 
high  enough  for  Primula  denticulata  and  an  occasional  yew.  Three  miles  short  of 
Dol  (17  miles  from  De),  the  mad  descends  to  a  second  eol  called  Saur-Phatka,  where 
there  are  pools  of  water  and  a  few  carved  stones.  Here  the  granite  oeases,  and  is 
replaced  by  stratified  rocks,  quarteose,  micaceous  and  slaty,  dipping  north.  A  mile 
beyond  Saur-Phatka,  the  road  passes  an  extensive  wilderness  of  vast  angular 
gneiss  fragments;  perched  on  the  top  of  a  group  of  these  is  a  rudely  conical  mass 
of  the  same  material,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  fully  fifty  feet 
high.  It  is  called  N&gdeo  and  is  worshipped  as  a  phallus:  the  foundations  of  old 
buildings  are  visible  around.  A  rivulet,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Panar,  rises  be¬ 
tween  these  boulders  and  the  high  road,  and  following  it  for  a  mile,  the  traveller 
comes  on  a  very  pretty,  Bmall,  secluded  dell  shaded  by  deoddrs,  chestnuts  and  lilonj 
oaks,  with  a  temple  to  Vishnu:  a  path  leads  hence  direct  to  Dol  (7.  c.),  where  the 
bungalow  now  belongs  to  a  planter,  the  new  one  being  situate  three  or  four  miles 
further  on. 


Dewalgarh,  a  parganah  of  the  Garhwal  district  contains  seven 
pattis  or  sub-divisions,  each  of  which  is  separately  noticed — viz., 
BidoUyun,  Bachhansyiin,  Chalansyiin,  Dhanpur,  Ghurdorsydn, 
Kanddrsydn  and  Kathulsydn.  Dewalgarh  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Ndgpur,  on  the  east  by  Chandpur,  on  the  south  by  Bdrahsyun 
and  on  the  west  by  Tihri.  The  assessment  of  the  land-revenue  has 
been  kb  follows 
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The  records  of  the  current  settlement  show  that  there  are  269 
estates  comprising  392  villages,  and  containing  a  total  assessable 
area  of  10,335  acres,  of  which  9,464  are  cultivated.  The  mill-rent 
amounted  to  Rs.  237  and  the  land-tax  to  Rs.  8,558,  of  which  Rs.  189 
were  alienated  in  saddbart  and  Rs.  364  in  gdnth  and  muafi.  The 
land-revenue  fell  at  Rs.  0-13-3  per  acre  on  the  total  assessable  area, 
and  at  Rs.  0-14-5  on  the  cultivation.  The  population  in  1841 
numbered  9,474  souls,  of  whom  5,373  were  females:  in  1853,  20,408 
(10,213  female)  ;  in  1858,  17,645  (8,543  females);  in  1872,  25,036 
(  12,657  females),  and  in  1881,  29,288  (15,054  females).  Dewal- 
gsirh  is  named  after  the  old  temple  of  the  Rajas  of  Garhw61  which 
still  exists  and  possesses  considerable  endowments  in  British  Garh- 
w6l  and  Tihri.  Srinagar  the  capital  is  situate  in  the  parganah  and 
also  the  Dhanpur  copper  mines.  Srinagar  still  carries  on  some  trade 
with  Najibabad  and  the  formation  of  the  pilgrim  road  to  Hardw&r 
has  made  it  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  during  the  season. 
The  civil  station  and  residence  of  the  Senior  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  at  Paori,  where  there  are  also  civil  courts, and  near  it  is  the 
American  Episcopal  Methodist  Mission  and  a  tea-plantation.  The 
Dhanpur  copper  mines  are  the  best  in  the  province  and  have  been 
already  noticed.  Writing  in  1840,  Mr.  Batten  states  that 
“twenty-one  villages,  large  and  small,  have  always  been  attached  to 
the  mines,  and  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  separate  the  leases 
of  the  villages  from  that  of  the  mines,  old  custom  having  made  the 
labour  and  supplies  derived  from  the  villages  essential  to  the  min¬ 
ing  lessee.  Out  of  a  total  of  Rs.  1,901  paid  by  the  farmer  of  the 
mines  it  was  found  that  he  collected  only  Rs.  266  from  the  villages. 
The  assessment  on  the  Dhanpur  mines  in  1864  amounted  to  Rs.  555, 
including  Dobri  and  Morgadh.  The  Panai  and  Srinagar  valleys 
are  eminently  rich  and  beautiful  and  the  scenery  of  the  Dhanpur 
range  is  particularly  striking  aud  picturesque.  Greywacke,  quartz 
rock,  trap,  clay  slate,  talcose  slate  and  limestone,  alpine  and  dolo- 
mitic  (the  latter  containing  the  copper  ores)  are  the  prevailing 
formations. 

Dhaijyuli,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chandpur  in  British  Garhwil,  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  patti  Kandarsyun ;  on  the  west,  by  the 
same  patti  and  patti  Choprakot ;  on  the  south,  by  the  latter  patti, 
and  on  the  east,  by  Taili-Chandpur.  The  census  of  1881  shows 
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population  of  2,396  souls.  The  land-revenue  in  1884  amounted  to 
Rb.  521  and  is  collected  by  the  patw&ri  of  Choprakot,  residing  at 
Kanyur.  Dhaijyuli  occupies  the  upper  valley  of  the  southern 
branch  of  the  western  Nydr  and  is  chiefly  filled  by  the  peaks  of 
Raori  (8,052  feet),  Tarakakand  (9,000)  and  Sont-kh6l  (9,294). 

Dhangu  Malla,  a  pat ti  of  parganah  Ganga  Salan  of  British 
Garhw&l,  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  other  pattis  of  the  same  parga¬ 
nah,  and  on  the  west  is  separated  from  the  Udepur  patti  by  the 
Hinwal  river,  which  rises  in  Karondu  Walla  and  flows  along  the 
southern  and  western  boundary  of  this  patti.  There  are  schools 
at  Dihkhet  and  Tbantoli.  The  population  in  1881  numbered  5,953 
souls,  of  whom  3,049  were  females.  The  land-revenue  in  1884 
amounted  to  Rs.  1,916.  The  patwari  of  this  patti  resides  in  Dihkhet 
and  collects  the  land-revenue  of  Karondu  Pulla  also,  both  of  which 
in  1864  gave  Rs.  2,491  from  all  sources.  Garhkot  lies  in  latitude 
29o-57'-30*  and  longitude  78°-35'-0". 

Dhangu  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Ganga  Salan  in  British 
Qarhw&l,  is  hounded  on  the  north  and  north-west,  by  the  Ganges  ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  Udepur  pattis,  and  on  the  east,  by  the  Ny&r 
river,  separating  it  from  parganah  Bdrahsyun.  The  census  statis¬ 
tics  for  1881  show  2,377  males  and  2,429  females.  In  1884,  the 
land-revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  1,267,  which  is  collected  by  the  pat- 
wiri  who  resides  in  Chandpur,  and  collects  the  land-revenue  of  Ude¬ 
pur  Malla  also ;  both  in  1864  aggregated  Rs.  2,380  for  land-revenue 
and  sadabart  paid  by  a  population  of  5,675  souls.  The  patti  is 
traversed  by  the  Hardwirand  Sriuagar  road,  besides  village  tracks. 
Dhangu  Talla  lies  between  the  Uinwal  aud  the  Ganges  and  is  highly 
cultivated  throughout. 

Dhaniyakot,  a  pargauah  of  Kumaon,  comprises  four  pattis,  each 
of  which  is  separately  noticed — viz Chauthan,  Dhaniyakot, 
UchAkat  and  Simalkhn.  The  assessment  at  various  periods  since 
the  conquest  was  as  follows  : — 


1815. 

1817. 

1816. 

1620. 

I82S. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ha. 

Rs. 

3,153 

4,139 

4,639 

5,091 

5,412 

5,413 

6,494 

5,607 

7,164 

The  present  land-tax  falls  at  Rs.  1-4-1  per  acre  on  the  whole 
assessable  area,  and  at  Rs.  1-9-7  per  acre  on  the  cultivation.  The 
area  assessed  to  revenue  amounts  to  5,702  bisisf  of  which  1,229  arc 
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culturable  and  4,473  are  cultivated  (980  irrigated).  The  population 
at  settlement  numbered  11,767  souls,  of  whom  6,008  were  males: 
in  1872,  8,636  males  and  6,113  females:  and  in  1881,  only  1,257 
males  and  1,186  females  are  recorded:  the  census  returns  referring 
only  to  the  portion  of  the  parganah  in  the  Bhabar  tahsfl.  Thirty- 
two  bisis  are  held  as  temple  endowments  and  965  free  of  revenue. 
The  patti  lies  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  western  Gdgar 
range  and  was  once  a  very  retired  portion  of  the  district,  but 
now,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  sanitaria  of  Naini  Tal  and  R&ni- 
khet,  it  is  well  known.  In  Tallakot,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
estates,  the  revenue  was  raised  in  1843,  and  has  been  again  increased 
and  some  of  its  hamlets  have  been  made  separate  estates.  Simalkha 
Suffered  from  the  floods  in  1840,  but  has  since  in  a  great  measure 
lecovered.  In  ChauthAn  the  villages  are  large  and  flourishing, 
though  few  in  number.  The  people,  in  addition  to  their  general 
pursuits  in  the  Bhdbar,  convey  their  produce  to  the  baz&rs  of  Naini 
Tal,  Ranikhet  and  Almora,  and  benefit  by  the  pilgrim  route  to 
Badrin&th  which  passes  through  the  parganah.  The  whole  tract 
is  rich  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  its  orchards  of  mangoes, 
plantains,  oraDges,  &c.,  show  the  general  mild  temperature  prevail¬ 
ing.  But  the  frosts  in  winter  are  extremely  severe,  and  people  are 
glad,  both  for  the  sake  of  pasturage  and  climate,  to  repair  to  the 
Kota  Bh&bar.  The  bhayachAra  tenure  prevails,  but  two  zamfndAris 
also  occur.  The  iron  ores  of  Dhaniyakot  chiefly  red  haematite)  are 
found  in  Khairna  and  Tutail,  but  are  little  worked. 

Dhaniyakot,  a  patti  in  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in 
Kumaon,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Kosi  river,  which  separates 
it  from  Chaugaon  ;  on  the  east,  by  Kotauli  Talli,  Ramgar  Talla 
and  Malla  ;  on  the  west,  by  Simalkha  and  ou  the  south,  by  Kota 
Malla  and  the  Chhakhata  parganah.  The  assessable  area  comprises 
1,896  bisis,  of  which  543  are  culturable  and  1,353  are  cultivated 
(275  irrigated).  The  land-tax  in  1815  was  Rs.  1,448,  rising  to 
Rs.  1,933  in  1820  and  Rs.  2,030  in  1843.  The  present  assessment 
is  Rs.  2,265,  which  falls  at  Rs.  1-3-1  per  acre  on  the  total  assess¬ 
able  area  and  Rs.  1-10-9  per  acre  on  the  cultivation  :  858  bisis  are 
held  free  of  revenue,  comprising  some  very  fair  land.  The  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  5,079  souls,  of  whom 
2,592  w”ere  females.  Two  villages  were  received  from  Simalkha  and 
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four  from  Chhakh&ta  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  patw&ri  usually 
resides  at  Majhera;  there  is  a  school  at  Mallakot. 

Dhakuri,  or  Dl)4kuri-Bin4yak,  a  halting- place  with  a  bungalow 
(without  attendants)  on  the  route  to  the  Pindari  glacier,  six  miles 
from  Lw&rkhet,  57  miles  from  Almora  and  7  miles  from  Kh4ti. 

From  Lwarkhet  or  Lohirkhet  to  Khati  a  march  of  about  four  hours  leads  to 
Tanti  about  *00  feet  below  the  pass  over  ihe  Dhikuri-Bindyak  ridge,  of  which  the 
peak  fines  on  the  left  to  a  height  of  10,641  feet.  The  path  commences  to  rise  at 
once  on  leoTing  Lw&rkhet  and  is  In  parts  very  steep  and  rocky,  interspersed  with 
occasional  undulating  meadows.  One  large  stream  ia  passed  which,  rising  between 
the  pass  and  the  Cbaur-ke-dinda,  flows  down  the  spacious  wooded  glen  towards 
the  Sarju  and  in  one  spot  forms  a  fine  water-fall.  The  limestone  rock  cesses  at 
Surhing,  and  is  replaced  by  quartzose  rocks,  and  finally  by  gneiss.  The  views 
across  the  Sarju  are  very  grand,  and  from  tbe  pass  a  new  and  magnificent,  though 
contracted,  prospect  of  the  snowy  range  extending  from  tbe  Nanda-kot  peak  on 
the  east  to  Mantoli-ka-dhura  (Trisul)  on  the  west  is  seen.  The  eastern  peak  of  tbe 
Tilsfil  faces  the  west  in  a  great  bluff,  from  which  a  long  easy  ridge,  presenting 
an  unbroken  sheet  of  snow,  slopes  down  to  the  east,  connecting  the  Trisfil  with 
the  Nanda  Devi  cluster.  Strange  to. say  that  here,  within  20  miles  of  tbe  two 
great  rocky  peaks  of  this  cluster,  and  elevated  10,600  feet,  they  are  invisible,  being 
concealed  by  the  two  beautiful  pinnacles  of  pure  snow,  which  from  Almora  are 
seen  to  be  merely  the  abrupt  terminations  of  two  Immense  spurs,  the  eastern¬ 
most  of  which  is  there  known  as  Nandakot,  “Devi’s  bed.”  From  this  point  of 
view  it  rises  into  a  fine  and  lofty  spire.  In  the  hollow  between  the  Trlstii  and 
Nanda  groups  rises  the  Sundardiinga  or  Redinga  river,  which,  flowing  nearly  south 
down  a  narrow  and  most  profound  glen,  joins  (6,440  feet)  the  Pindar  a  little  above 
Wachbam,  affording  probably  the  best  and  easiest  route  to  the  traveller  desirous 
of  penetrating  to  the  core  of  the  Nanda  Devi  mass.  This  stream  has  its  source 
in  a  glacier  like  that  at  Pindari.  East  of  Nanda  Devi,  in  a  deep  col,  is  <•  Trailla* 
pass,”  supposed  by  him  to  be  20,000  feet  high  ;  its  eastern  portion  formed  by  tha 
north-west  shoulder  of  Nandakot,  which  mountain  closes  the  view  In  a  colossal 
rectangular  summit  of  pure  snow,  with  the  glen  of  tbe  Pindar  easily  made 
out.  The  line  of  perpetual  or  at  all  events  of  unmelted  snow  was  very  well 
defined  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  range  (September),  certainly  *,coo  feet 
below  the  crest  of  Traill’s  pass.  The  Quercus  dUatata.  (moru)  and  Querent 
time  car pi/olia  ( karshu )  oaks  are  abundant  on  the  eastern  exposure  of  tbe 
Dhikuri-binayak.  The  descent  on  the  western  side  is  rapid,  first  through  forests 
of  ltarthu  oaks,  which  soon  becomes  blended  with  abuudauce  of  Abits  webbiana 
( rdgha )  forming  boundless  forests  on  this  fine  range.  Below  these,  we  passed 
down,  through  luxuriant  meadows,  nearly  to  the  Pindar,  opposite  to  the  larpe 
village  of  W&cbliam.  Here  a  path  strikes  of!  to  the  left  to  Gbiringa  in  the 
Pindar  valley  below  Gwildam,  and  when  passable  enables  one  to  vary  the  return 
route  to  Almora.  This  long,  but  in  general  not  very  steep  desceut,  leads  to  a  tor¬ 
rent,  from  which  the  road  again  ascends  considerably  toward*  Khiti,  three  miles 
or  so  further,  the  road  lying  amongst  horse-chestnut,  maple,  sumach,  mountain 
b&mbu,  Quercus  incana  (bdnj)  and  mom  oaks,  hornbeam  (gUh),  ash,  &o.  Kfaati 
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has  no  permanent  village,  but  there  is  a  Banlya’s  shop ;  the  only  cultivation, 
half  a  dozen  fields  of  chua  (Amaranlkui  anardana)  Kh&ti,  at  sn  elevation  of 
7,200  feet,  consists  of  some  beautiful,  open,  and  swelling  lawns,  closely  hemmed 
in  by  exceedingly  sleep  and  lofty  mountains,  either  covered  with  grass  or  enve- 
loped  in  dark  forest.  On  the  north-west,  about  300  feet  below,  the  L’indar  mars 
along  its  narrow  gully,  up  which,  whenever  the  clouds  cleared  a  little,  several 
high  sDowy  and  black,  rocky  peaks  of  the  great  range  appeared  close  at  hand— 
{Maddm)  . 

Dhanpur,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dewalgarh,  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
bv  the  Alaknauda  river  ;  on  the  south,  by  pattis  Bachhansyuu  and 
Kand&rsyun  ;  on  the  east,  by  patti  Ranigadh ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Tihri.  The  Alaknanda.  receives  the  Manddkiui  on  its  right  bank  at 
Rtuirprayag  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  this  patti  in  latitude 
30°-17'-10'  and  longitude  79°-l'-32".  Thence  a  road  follows  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alaknanda  to  Karnpraydg  and  is  joined  at  Chhatwa 
pipal,  where  there  is  an  iron  bridge,  by  a  road  from  the  south,  here 
crossing  the  Alaknanda  on  to  the  Kedarnath  road.  Seven  villages 
were  received  from  Dewalgarh.  The  population  in  1881  numbered 
5,206  souls,  of  whom  were  2,(535  females.  The  patw&ri  of  this  patti 
resides  iu  IVmai,  where  there  is  a  school,  and  collects  the  land-reve- 
uue  of  patti  Ranigadh  also;  both  aggregated  in  1864  Rs.  1,947 
for  sadubart  and  land-revenue  and  Rs.  64  for  gunth  paid  by  4,079 
souls. 

Dhaundyalsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Malta  Salan  in  British 
Garhwal,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Choprakotand  Meldhar ; 
on  the  west  and  south-west,  by  Bangarsyun  ;  on  the  south,  by 
Sabali,  and  ou  the  east,  by  the  Kurnnuu  pattis  of  Malla  Chaukot  and 
Garhwal  Patti,  Chauthan.  On  the  north  it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  Meldhdr :  the  northern  portion  contains  Jaspur  on  the  Chariya 
stream  and  the  Chaupatta  tea-factory  further  south  ;  the  southern 
portion  contains  Bungidlmr.  Tho  road  from  Almora  to  Paori  passes 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  patti.  Jn  1864  the  village  of 
Kamuliya  was  received  from  Bangarsyun.  The  patwari  of  Chau- 
thau,  residing  at  Kapholgaon,  collects  the  land-revenue  of  this  patti 
also,  which  amounted  to  Rs.  699  in  1884.  The  population,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  1881,  numbered  2,369  souls,  of  whom  1,216 
were  females. 

Dharon,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  of  the  same 
name  in  patti  P&tli  Dun  of  Garhw&l,  is  situate  on  the  line  of  cart 
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road  from  Kotdw&ra  to  Rfimnagar  on  the  border  of  the  Bijnor 
district.  A  good  road  passes  lienee  to  PAori,  bifurcating  at  Dosoti 
to  Kaindr  (Kanydrt.  The  Paori  road  crosses  the  outor  ridge  by  the 
Kanchangh&ti  pass  to  Sont-pani  and  the  Kainur  line  by  the  Bogti-ya 
kh&l  to  Kinanauli.  From  Sont-p&ni  there  is  a  slight  nseent  to 
Kanchanghati  and  a  descent  to  Pipalsoti,  5-  miles  3  furlongs  33 
poles,  and  theuce  to  Dharon,  5  miles  3  furlongs  2  poles.  From 
Kinanauli  there  is  a  slight  ascent  to  the  Bogtiya-khdl  and  a 
descent  to  the  Danapani  river  3  miles:  following  the  stream  to  a 
lovel  crossing  and  then  to  the  junction  with  the  Pipalsoti  stream 
at  Dosoti  and  crossing  and  recrossing  the  united  stream  chiefly  by 
bridges  Dlidron  is  reached,  8  miles  1  furlong  24  poles.  There  is 
a  police-station  aud  grain -shop  here. 

Dhauli  (western),  or  white  river,  a  principal  tributary  of  the 
Alakuanda,  rises  iu  parganah  Malia  Painkhanda  in  British  Garhw&l 
near  the  Niti  pass  and  unites  with  the  Vishnnganga  at  Vishnupravdg 
near  JoBhimath,  in  latitude  30°-29'-30/)r  and  longitude  79°-45'-15v, 
to  form  the  Alakuanda.  It  has  a  most  tortuous  course  and  is  to  its 
junction  a  roaring  torrent  almost  everywhere.  There  are  three 
sudden  falls  in  the  river  between  the  villages  of  Malari  and  Tupo- 
ban.  The  last,  which  is  about  six  miles  above  Tapoban,  is  the 
greatest ;  in  the  space  of  250  yards  the  fall  is  at  least  150  feet. 
For  the  first  portion  of  its  course  the  river  dashes  below  over 
huge  boulders,  the  water  being  scarcely  visible,  while  it  ends  in  a 
fall  of  some  60  feet.  In  several  places  these  boulders  form  natural 
bridges  which  are  found  useful  when  those  constructed  by  the  local 
authorities  are  swept  away.  The  Dhauli  is  joined  in  its  course  by 
several  snow  streams,  the  chief  beiug  the  Gliirti  aud  the  Rimgauga, 
which  last  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Nauda  Devi  peak. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Dhauli  as  far  as  Tapoban  may  bo  said  to 
be  through  a  narrow  pass  with  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  on  either 
side  several  thousand  feet  high  and  wild  in  the  extreme. 


k  11  V 


At  a  stream  entering  tbe  Dhauli  near  Siimangwenta 
q  _  the  sand  for  gold.  They  use  a  primitive-looking  but 

o  -washing.  neatly-made  craille  of  retd  work  ami  ate  quite  iguo- 

rant  of  the  use  of  mercury  for  extracting  the  gold.  Elsewhere  the  apparatus 
coDBiats  of  a  woodea  boat-shaped  trough,  two  shallow  trays  of  wood,  a  banihu 
•ieve,  half  a  gourd,  a  little  quicksilver,  soma  pieces  of  skin,  and  scales  aud 
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weights.  The  trough  is  four  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  as  many 
deep,  with  a  hole  near  the  bottom  at  ooe  extremity.1  It  is  placed  on  the  river 
edgje,  with  the  end  in  which  the  hole  is,  somewhat  depressed.  The  sieve  is 
formed  of  straight  pieces  of  split  bambu  laid  side  by  side,  and  is  laid  across 
the  trough.  One  of  the  two  persons  employed  in  the  operation  spreads  a 
trayful  of  sand  upon  the  sieve,  and  the  other,  turning  up  its  edge  so  as  to  pre* 
Tent  aDy  of  the  sand  from  being  carried  off,  pours  upon  it  a  gourd  full  of 
Water.  This  he  repeats  until  the  water,  having  the  Oner  particles  of  the 
sand  in  suspension,  filters  through  the  interstices  of  the  sieve  and  leaves 
the  stones  and  pebbles  and  coarser  substances  on  the  Burface.  As  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  these  washings  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  the  water 
drains  off  through  the  hole  in  its  lower  extremity,  and  the  mud  which  is  left  is 
then  again  washed  for  the  gold.  For  this  purpose  it  is  taken  up  in  the  wooden 
trays  and  fresh  water  poured  upon  it  :  the  trays  are  then  turned  round  by  the 
hand,  and  the  coarser  and  lighter  portions  separately,  and  removed  from  the 
heavier  and  finer,  until  the  largest  grains  of  gold  become  visible  and  can  be 
extracted,  when  they  are  wrapped  up  iu  the  pieces  of  skin.  In  order  to  recover 
the  firm  particles  of  the  metal  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sand  is  triturated 
with  the  quicksilver,  and  that  again  is  driven  off  by  heat. 

Dhauli  (eastern),  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Kali  river  in 
eastern  Kumaon,  has  its  remotest  sources  in  the  glaciers  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  Dawa  encamping-grouml  (14,860  feet)  leading  to  the 
Naya*dhdra  or  D6rma  pass  into  Tibet  in  north  latitude  30°-26'-0<r 
and  east  longitude  80°-31'-0^.  The  source  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  valley  of  the  river  forms  one 
of  the  two  into  which  Malla  Darma  is  divided.  It  passes  by 
Dawa,  the  Pungrung  encamping-ground  (14,100  feet),  Khimling 
(13,060  feet),  Rama  (11,330  feet)  to  its  junction  with  the  Lissar 
on  the  left  bank  (10,370  feet).  Thence  by  Dhankur,  Go  and  Sela 
to  its  junction  with  the  Kdli  on  the  right  hank  at  Khela-Syala- 
panth  in  north  latitude  29°-26'-50"  aud  east  longitude  80°-38'-40*. 
Its  stream  is  in  general  a  succession  of  violent  rapids  in  a  rocky 
channel  amidst  awful  precipices  and  ravines.  Webb  describes  it 
at  twenty-five  miles  from  its  source  as  “  violent,  turbid,  in  con¬ 
tinued  rapids  from  six  to  twenty-five  feet  ;  bed  rocky,  average 
breadth  from  sixteen  to  tweuty  yards  and  adds,  that  after  rain 
“  the  water  is  so  foul  and  turbid  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking.”  The 
road  to  Tibet  by  the  Darma  pass  proceeds  up  the  course  of  the  river, 
passing  by  means  of  spar  bridges  from  side  to  side,  aocording  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  path,  which  sometimes  winds  along  the  faces 

1  Travels,  Him.  Prov.,  p.  7. 
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of  nearly  perpendicular  precipices ;  yet,  during  the  season  when 
the  passes  are  open,  this  difficult  track  is  crowded  by  innumerable 
laden  goats  and  sheep,  bearing  grain  and  other  merchandise  from 
the  lower  districts  to  Tibet.  There  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  pass 
from  Ralam,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Gori,  to  Sipu  and  Marcha  on  the 
LUsar  branch  of  the  Dhauli  which  proceeds  by  the  Phula-Y&nkti 
stream. 

Dhikuli,  a  village  in  the  Kota  Bhabar  of  Kumaon  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kosi,  is  situate  in  north  latitude  29°-28'-5,/  and 
east  longitude  79°-l  1  '-30  ',  at  an  elevation  of  1,380  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea  on  the  Almora  and  Ramnagar  road,  50  miles  north¬ 
east  from  Muradabad.  The  formation  of  the  hills,  all  the  way  from 
Ramnagar  to  Ukhaldhunga  and  up  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  is  principally  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  clays  and  layers 
of  loose  boulders  imbedded  in  clay  and  sand.  These  formations 
alternate  one  with  each  other  in  the  order  stated,  but  the  boulders 
in  clay  and  sand  do  not  extend  much  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  river  bed.  The  sandstone  is  seldom  reddish  in 
colour  and  never  purely  red,  shades  of  gray  and  greenish  gray  pre¬ 
dominate.  The  hardness  of  the  saudstone  varies  directly  in  the 
order  of  the  depth  of  its  stratum  :  that  met  with  but  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  river  is  soft  and  friable  ;  all  the  rest  is  harder  in 
proportion  to  its  height,  but  none  can  be  said  to  be  so  compact  as 
not  to  be  broken  up  by  an  ordinary  blow  from  a  hammer.  The  con¬ 
glomerates  also  are  easily  separable.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
limestone  :  one  a  whitish  coarse-grained  stone,  is  abundant  in  the 
hills  west  of  Dhikuli  and  is  quarried  for  use  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  Ramnagar  road.  On  the  western  limit  of  the  cultivated  fields 
of  Dhikuli  and  in  many  places  overhanging  the  main  road  is  a 
ledge  of  conglomerate  rock  surmounted  by  extensive  ‘  chaura  ’  or 
levels  intersected  by  a  few  ravines.  On  one  of  these  are  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  locally 
identified  with  that  Bairatpatan,  the  oapital  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Govisana,  visited  by  Hwen  Thsang  in  the  seventh  century.  There 
are  many  fine  specimens  of  capitals  of  pillars,  medallions,  figures  of 
lions  and  other  animals  and  other  Buddhistic  designs.  Many  of- 
these  have  been  used  in  a  building  near  the  suspension  bridge  as 
ornaments  for  arohways,  pillars  and  mantelpieces.  Some  of  the 
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pillars  are  foliated,  interspersed  with  birds,  dragons,  lions,  &c.  On 
a  plateau  above  is  an  aucient  well.  Another  set  of  remains  exist  on 
the  Kua-ka-chaur,  above  Mohan.  Dhikuli  was  formerly  a  station 
for  a  guard  of  native  troops.  The  scenery  around  affords  some  of 
the  wildest  aod  most  picturosque  views  in  the  whole  of  the  lower 
hills  and  well  repays  a  visit, 

Dhugaundhar,  an  encamping-ground  on  the  road  from  KAlu- 
shahid  to  Paori,  is  situate  in  patii  Talla  Badalpur  of  parganah  Talla 
Sal&n  in  Garhwdl  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Pal6m 
river,  in  latitude  29°-46'-0'i'  and  longitude  78°-46'-0":  distant  12 
miles  4  furlongs  10  poles  from  Chawalchhara,  and  8  miles  3  furlongs 
18  poles  from  Ukhlet.  The  road  hence  to  Ukblet  ascends  by  the 
Chnndai-kh&l  to  the  Kdlar-gadh,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and 
thence  along  the  ridge  to  the  valley  of  the  Mnidi  river,  aloug  which 
it  takes  a  coarse  to  the  north-west,  to  the  Maidi  bridge  on  the  road 
between  Kotdw&ra  and  Kh6tali,  8  miles  1  furlong.  Hence  level 
for  280  yards  and  a  slight  descent  to  the  ford  across  the  Ny4r 
river,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  the  enoamping-ground  of  Ukhlet 
is  situate  in  patti  Maud&rsyun.  This  route  is  low  and  hot  through¬ 
out,  though  the  most  direct.  Supplies  are  unobtainable  below  this 
and  should  be  taken  hence. 

Dhuraphat,  a  patti  of  parganah  Phaldakot  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Malli  Doti  and  Cbaugaon  ;  on  the  w'est 
by  Chauthan  and  Kosyan  Malla  ;  on  the  east  by  Chaugaon  and  on 
the  south  by  Uchakot.  Ten  villages  were  transferred  to  and  five 
were  received  from  Chaugaon  at  the  recent  settlement.  It  is  a  hilly 
tract  with  little  cultivation.  The  principal  villages  are  Berhlek, 
Baly61i  and  Musyoli.  The  assessable  area  comprises  1,360  bids, 
of  which  1,010  are  cultivated  (19  irrigated)  and  349  acres  are  cul- 
tnrable.  The  land-tax  yielded  Rs.  878  in  1815,  Rs.  1,021  in  1820, 
Rs.  1,114  in  1843,  and  now  amounts  to  Rs.  1,324,  which  falls  on 
the  total  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-15-7  per  acre  and  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  Re.  1-4-11.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered  2,379 
souls,  of  whom  1,259  are  males.  The  patwari  resides  at  Ch&par 
and  there  is  a  school  at  Haldyani. 

Dhyanirau,  a  parganah  of  Kumaon,  comprises  six  pattis,  all  of 
whioh  are  separately  noticed — viz.,  Bisjyiila,  Chhabfs  Dumaula, 
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Cbaubhansi,  Chaugadh,  Malli  and  Talli  Rau.  The  assessment  of 
the  land-tax  at  each  settlement  was  as  follows : — 

1815.  1817.  1818,  1820.  1823.  1888.  1833.  1848.  Current. 

Its.  Rs.  Hs.  Ks.  Its.  Rs.  Rs.  Ra.  Ra. 

4,078  4,279  4,935  5,428  5,748  6,052  6,190  6,957  10,484. 

The  incidence  of  the  revenue  on  the  whole  assessable  area  falls 
at  Re.  0-12-6  per  acre  and  on  the  cuitivaiion  at  Re.  1-2-9  per  acre. 
The  assessable  area  comprised  13,381  of  which  4,419  are  cul¬ 
tivable  and  8,961  are  cultivated  (860  irrigated).  The  population  at 
settlement  numbered  8,996  males  and  7,786  females  ;  in  1872,  8,685 
males  and  5,813  females  ;  and  in  1881,  5,121  males  and  4,816  females, 
a  part  of  the  population  being  enumerated  in  the  Bhibar.  Six 
hundred  and  seventy-four  biiit  were  appropriated  aB  temple  grants. 
There  are  134  mahils  or  estates  comprising  171  villages.  The 
upland  portion  of  this  parganah  occupies  the  basin  of  the  La- 
dhiya  river  from  Devi  Dhfira  on  the  north  to  the  Bhfibar  on  the 
south.  In  Chaubhainsi  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists 
in  their  herds  of  cattle,  which  they  pasture  on  the  hills  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  take  down  to  Chorgalia  in  the  Blifibar  in  winter.  Some 
of  the  villages  are  large  and  populous,  but  the  cold  climate  is  averse 
to  agriculture,  and  even  hill  rice  is  not  grown.  In  Malli  and  Talli 
Rau  there  are  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  millets,  and  turmeric, 
and  its  irrigated  lands  yield  the  fine  kind  of  rice  known  as  bdsmati. 
The  Kaira,  Bora  and  Deo  clans  are  the  principal  landholders ;  the 
two  former  colonised  the  sub-divisions  called  after  them  to  the  west 
of  Almora.  There  are  mines  of  iron  of  good  quality  at  Manglalekh 
and  of  copper  at  Kemu-khet.  In  the  settlement  and  census  papers 
the  parganah  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  Dhyanirau  portion  in 
talisil  Champ&wat.  and  the  Chaubhainsi  portion  in  tahsil  Bh&bar,  a 
proceeding  which  creates  some  confusion  in  returns. 

Dindihat,  a  patti  of  parganah  Bira  in  Kamaon,  is  bounded  on 
the  north,  by  patti  Goriphat  of  parganah  J uh6r  ;  on  the  west,  by 
Tallades  of  the  same  parganah  and  Athbisi  Talla  and  Mali  ;  and, 
on  the  south  and  east,  by  the  Askot  pattis.  The  road  from  Bageswar 
by  Thai  to  Askot  passes  through  Dmdihdt,  of  which  the  principal 
villages  are  Bhunurha,  Gurali  and  Wagla  (from  DludibAt).  The 
assessable  area  comprises  1,079  b(s{8f  of  which  268  are  culturable 
nnd  811  are  cultivated  (621)  irrigated).  The  land-tax  amounted  to 
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Ra.  501  in  1815,  Rs.  706  in  1820,  Rs.  817  in  1843,  and  is  now 
Rs.  1,560,  which  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Rs.  1-7-1  per 
acre,  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-14-9  per  acre.  The  popula¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  1,488  souls,  of  whom  785 
were  males.  The  patw4ri  usually  resides  at  Merthi  ;  there  is  a 
school  at  H&t. 

Diuri  Tal.  a  small  lake  about  seven  miles  north-east  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ukhimath  on  the  ridge  of.  a  spur  which  extends  from  the 
Badrinath  peak  to  the  Alandkkiui  river  below  the  above-named 
village.  The  lake  is  about  400  yards  long  by  250  yards  broad  and 
66  feet  deep.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape.  It  is  very  deep  on  the  northern 
side  and  is  nowhere  very  shallow.  The  view  from  its  bunks  is  one 
of  the  grandest  in  the  hills,  the  whole  mass  of  Badrin&th  being 
visible  from  base  to  summit  at  a  distance  of  about  15  miles.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  snowy  range  is  clearly  visible  reflected  on  the 
water.  Thus  range  includes  the  Badrinath  and  the  Kedarndth  peaks 
to  the  west  of  it.  The  elevation  of  Diuri  Tdl  is  about  8,000  feet— 
( Garatin). 

Diwali,  or  Dwdli,  a  halting-place  on  the  route  to  the  Pindari 
glacier,  8  miles  from  Khati,  70  miles  from  Almora  and  5  miles  from 
Phurkiya,  is  situated  in  patti  Malla  D&npur  of  Kumaon,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Kuphini  and  Pindar  rivers. 

The  path  from  Kh&ti  lies  first  on  the  left  bank  of  Pindar,  then  for  a  short 
distance  on  the  right  and  finally  returning  to  the  left,  keeps  nearly  tc  its  level, 
except  a  few  short  bat  sleep  ascents  and  descents  The  Bcenery  is  magnificent, 
the  mountains  rising  like  walls  to  a  vast  height  on  each  side,  hroken  into  great 
buttresses  and  universally  clothed  with  the  deepest  forest,  amidst  which  three 
or  four  fine  cascades  pour  dowu  their  mass  of  foam  from  an  immense  height. 
The  last  of  these  near  Diwali  falls  from  a  table-land  which  must  run  up  close  to 
Wanda  Devi  over  ledges  of  slate  rock.  The  encatnping-ground  at  DiwAli  stands 
in  an  angle  where  the-  Pindar  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Kushiui  or  Kuphini 
river.  Their  waters  aie  of  a  dirty  milk  colour  in  the  rains,,  and  the  bed  of  the 
combined  stream  is  obstructed  by  some  great  boulders,  against  which  it  dashes 
with  great  force.  The  vegetation  on  the  road  from  Khati  comprises  great  clumps 
of  the  Arundinaria  falcata  ( ningdt 1,  and  all  those  near  Khdti  (g.  v.)  except  the 
Qutrcu*  i ncana ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  elm  ( Ulmus  ervsa )  called  ehumbar- 
maya  ;  Juglant  regia  (aAor) ;  Cerasus  eornutu  ( jumuna );  Spiraa  Lindleyanti',  Ley’ 
tester  ia  formota  ( hulnuliya);  Hippophce  sulici/oiia  (dhur  ch.uk)’,  Ampelopsii  Hina- 
laydna  ( chhapara );  the  arborescent  Hydrangea  ( bhu-chatla )  ;  the  hszel  (Bhoiiyu 
bad  dm)  \  Corylui  lacera  (kapd*i)\  Piptanthus  nepalensis  (shalgari);  the  red  and 
black  currants,  Ribet  gtaicale  and  acuminata,  known  as  kokuliya ;  Btrberii 
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Watli  chil,  and  the  silver  fir,  Abies  Webbiana,  which  la  common  above  Diw&ll  and 
U known aa  rdgha.  The  undergrowth  consists  of  Slrobilanthes  (balsams),  Rubut, 
Cucumii  Himaltnti »,  Cuscata  verrucosa,  Polygonum  runcinalum,  molte  and  others* 
Ozyria  eluiior,  Tricholepis  nigricans  (Edge  ),  Stnecia  nigricans,  alala,  canescent 
and  chrysanthemifolia  ;  Aster  f err ugineus  (Edge.)  and  alpina  j  Inula  Royltana  and 
Jussilagb  are  very  abundant  on  the  rubble. 

Dol,  a  village  in  patti  Mahryuri  DolphAt  of  Kumaon,  is  situate 
in  north  latitude  29°-29'-30'!'  and  east  longitude  79°-48'-25",  on  the 
road  between  Almora  and  Devi  Dhura.  It  possesses  a  former 
traveller’s  bungalow  on  a  Bite  6,022  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  stages  now  are  Lamqarha,  five  miles  west  of  Dol  aud  nearer 
Almora  and  Mor-naula,  six  miles  east  of  Dol  and  nearer  Devi  Dhura. 
Dol  itself  is  a  pretty  hamlet  on  the  6pur  below  the  bungalow ;  still 
further  down,  in  the  various  glens  to  the  east,  are  scattered  the 
villages  of  Salam,  celebrated  for  their  excellent  rice.  A  little  north 
of  the  buDgalow  rises  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kumniya  river 
with  the  road  to  Almora,  on  its  right  or  eastern  bank.  Three  koa 
from  this,  at  the  junction  of  the  south-eastern  or  main  branch, 
stands  the  rather  famous  shrine  of  Kapleswar,  with  a  large  tem¬ 
ple  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  built  by  Udit  Chand,  son  of  Buz  Baha¬ 
dur,  on  the  north  bank,  at  the  supposed  spot  where  the  sage  Kapila 
did  peuance,  and  where  across  the  junction  Seshnag,  the  serpent 
king,  was  similarly  engaged.  There  is  scarcely  a  confluence  of 
two  streams  in  the  mountains  where  Mahadeo  is  not  worshipped. 
The  present  site  is  a  narrow,  pine-clad  glen,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
cultivated  lands  ;  a  mile  lower  down,  the  Krimniya  forces  its  way 
amidst  great  smooth  boulders  of  granite,  the  debris  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  above ;  here,  on  its  south  bank,  facing  Raulakot,  is  a  huge 
outburst  of  granitic  masses,  piled  one  over  another  to  the  height 
of  150  feet;  the  highest  and  most  external,  shaped  like  the  beak  of 
an  anvil,  is  known  as  the  Birdeo — ( Madden ). 

Domaila,  a  village  and  halting-place  on  the  route  from  Kainur 
to  Bamnagar,  is  situated  in  patti  Khatali  of  parganah  Malla  SalAn 
in  GarhwAl,  in  latitude  29°-50'-30"  and  longitude  79°-4'-10/7,  dis¬ 
tant  7  miles  5  furlongs  23  poles  from  Qyuulad  on  the  KotdwAra 
road,  6  miles  3  furlongs  28  poles  from  Baijirau,  and  three  miles 
and-a-half  from  Bhatw&ra,  the  usual  encamping-ground  south  of 
Baijirau,  under  which  the  stage  is  described. 
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Dora  Malla,  a  patti  of  parganah  P61i  Pachhaon  in  Kamaon, 
ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  pattis  Walla  Giwftr  and  Kairarau ; 
on  the  west  by  pattis  Bichhla  and  Talla  Dora  ;  on  the  south  by 
patti  AtMguli  Palla,  and  on  the  east  by  the  same  patti  and  Kair&- 
rau,  This  patti  was  formed  from  Dora  Malla  and  a  portion  of 
Dora  Talla  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  drainage  runs  south¬ 
east  by  the  Riskoi-gadh,  a  tributary  of  the  Gagas.  The  principal 
village  is  Dw6rah&t  ( q.v .),  from  which  roads  branch  off  to  Biiges- 
war  by  Someswar,  to  Lohba  by  Gan6i,  to  Srinagar  by  Masi,  and 
to  Rdnikhet  and  Almora.  The  whole  patti  is  very  highly  culti¬ 
vated,  but  at  the  same  time  is  remarkably  devoid  of  forest,  low  and 
hot.  Other  villages  of  some  importance  are  Banoli,  Hat,  Ko- 
tila,  Kahdli,  Suluna,  and  Mirai  Purainiya.  The  statistics  of  the 
Malla  Bichhla  and  Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus  : — 


Dora. 

ABSBgSABI.B  ABBA  IN  BfSfS. 

ASSESSMENT  IN  HUPKE3. 

Population. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cul- 

tur- 

able. 

1816. 

1S20. 

1843. 

Cur¬ 

rent, 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 

Malla  ... 

8,968 

20 

2,397 

640 

615 

1,360 

1,301 

2,344 

2  094 

Bichhla  ... 

3,786 

62 

3,294 

428 

1,5<>5 

2,307 

TEEM 

3,629 

2,717 

2.631 

Talla 

4,963 

96 

4,190 

676 

1,151 

1,730 

1,801 

3,916 

3,405 

3,016 

The  land-tax  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  in  the  Malla 
patti  at  Re.  0-14-8  per  acre,  in  the  Bichhla  patti  at  Re.  0-1 5-4 
per  acre,  and  in  the  Talla  patti  at  Re.  0-12-7  per  acre  :  the  inci¬ 
dence  on  the  cultivation  is  Re.  1-1-11  per  acre  in  the  Malla, 
Re.  1-1-4  in  the  Bichhla,  and  Re.  0-14-7  in  the  Talla  patti.  There 
is  a  school  at  Hat.  The  patwari  resides  at  Dwara. 

Dora  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Pali  Pachh&on  in  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Talla  Giwar  and  Walla  Giwar  ;  on 
the  west  by  the  former  patti  and  Walla  Nay  an  ;  on  the  east 
by  Bichhla  Dora,  and  on  the  south  by  Silaur  Talla.  Patti  Dora 
Bichhlila  was  separated  from  Talla  Dora  at  the  recent  settlement. 
This  patti  comprises  the  elevated  tract  drained  by  the  Masaun  and 
Babwa  torrents,  tributaries  of  the  Gagas.  The  principal  villages  are 
Dungarkhola,  Bajan,  Khanoliya,  Bhanyuti,  Takulti,  Dbumerha, 
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Rhikdrh,  Surdl,  Sananai,  and  Bdonli.  The  Balwdgadh,  a  tributary 
of  the  Gagds,  forming  the  eastern  boundary,  drains  this  patti  on  the 
east  and  the  Gagds  itself  on  the  south.  The  statistics  will  be  found 
under  Dora  Malla.  Three  villages  were  transferred  to  the  Mdlla 
patti  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  patwdri  usually  resides  at 
Jdluli,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Dora  Bichhla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Pdli  Pachhdon  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  Talla  Dora ;  on  tbe  north¬ 
east  and  east  by  Malla  Dora  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Athagiili  Palla, 
Silaur  Malla,  and  Talla.  This  patti  was  formed  from  Talla  Dora  at 
the  recent  settlement,  and  its  statistics  will  be  found  under  Dora 
Malla.  The  principal  villages  are  Bhatkot,  Bitholi,  Bedhiili,  Busera, 
Erha,  Asguli,  Kande,  Ohhatgtila,  and  Semalgaon.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Bhai&rao  and  Riskoi,  both  tributaries  of  the  Gag&s,  which 
flows  along  its  southern  boundary  from  east  to  west.  Three  vil¬ 
lages  were  received  from  Silaur  at  the  recent  settlement.  The 
patwari  usually  resides  at  Asguli,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Doti  Malli,  a  patti  of  parganah  Phaldakot  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Athdgiili  Walla  and  Silaur  Walla  ;  on 
tbe  west,  by  K&kalasaun  Walla  and  Chauthdn  ;  on  the  south  by 
the  latter  patti  and  Dhuraphat ;  and  on  the  east  by  patti  Chaugaon. 
Six  villages  were  transferred  to,  and  three  were  received  from, 
Chaugdon  at  the  recent  settlement,  and  one  each  from  Kosydn 
Malla  and  Silaur.  Doti  Malli  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Kuchgadh, 
a  tributary  of  tbe  Kosi  river.  The  principal  villages  are  Baina, 
Mandri,  and  Pdndekota.  The  assessable  area  comprises  1,256 
bisis,  of  which  219  are  culturable  and  1,036  are  cultivated  (two 
irrigated).  The  land  tax  yielded  Rs.  577  in  1815,  Rs.  705  in 
1820,  and  Rs.  779  in  1843.  The  existing  assessment  amounts  to 
Rs.  1,156,  which  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-14-9 
per  acre,  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-1-10  per  acre.  The  popu¬ 
lation  at  settlement  numbered  2,295  souls,  of  whom  1,199  were 
males.  The  patwari  usually  resides  at  Cbapar. 

Dug,  a  patti  of  parganah  Danpur  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Danpur  Malla  and  Ndkflri ;  on  the  west  by  Katyiir 
Talla ;  on  the  east  by  Nakuri  and  Kamsyar ;  and  on  the  south  by  tbe 
latter  patti  and  Khardhi.  Dug  received  one  village  from  Khardhi, 

29  from  Katyiir  Talla,  and  eight  from  Ddnpur  Talla  at  the  recent 
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settlement*  It  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Pung4rgadh  from  Sisani, 
by  Maug&on,  Chaur,  and  Dungari  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sarju 
on  the  left  bank,  a  little  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Labor  river 
on  the  B4geswar  and  Khati  road.  The  principal  villages  are 
Junail,  Dhapti,  Mandalsera,  and  Parhoi.  A  fair  path  leads  along 
the  Pung6r  valley  to  the  east.  The  assessable  area  comprises 
2,732  biaia,  of  which  1,295  are  cultivated,  683  irrigated,  and  1,437 
are  culturable.  The  land  tax,  in  1815,  yielded  Rs.  227  ;  in  1820, 
Rs.  330  ;  in  1843,  Rs.  557,  and  now  gives  Rs.  2,117,  which  falls  on 
the  total  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-12-5  per  acre,  and  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  Re.  1-10-2  per  acre  ;  196  biaia  are  held  in  guntli  and  47 
are  free  of  revenue.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered  1,075 
males  and  855  females.  The  patwari  usually  resides  at  Aneriya, 
where  there  is  a  school. 

Dugli,  a  halting-place  on  the  route  to  the  Pindari  glacier  in 
parganah  Danpur  of  Kumaon,  is  distant  from  Diwali  about  five 
miles :  the  rise  is  gradual  and  continuous  aloug  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  which  about  two  miles  from  Diwali  becomes  one  series 
of  rapids  and  cataracts  rushing  among  and  over  brick-coloured 
boulders. 

The  Pindar  flows  at  a  depth  of  160  to  800  feet  below  Dugli,  whence  and 
indeed  from  the  glacier  its  course  towards  Diwali  is  nearly  straight  from  north 
to  south.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  there  arc  four  or  five  fine  cascades  fed 
by  the  snow  and  falling  over  the  bleak  bare  rock  above  the  line  of  vegetation  in 
copious  sheets  of  spray.  On  the  left  bank, the  cliff’s  and  shivered  pinnacle*  are 
more  remote  and  rise  from  a  tract  of  undulating  ground,  strewed  with  great  rocks 
and  covered  with  foreBt  and  brushwood.  Two  miles  from  Diwali,  a  hut  and  grazing- 
ground,  called  Tun  Pachuri,  is  met  with,  a  little  lo  the  east  of  which,  a  superb 
eaacade  falls  from  the  height,  in  three  distinct  leaps.  Approaching  DGgli,  the 
glen  narrows,  and  the  wild  crags  and  bluffs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  appear 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  A  cave  or  udiyar  here  affords  a  good  shelter 
in  storms;  height  estimated  at  11,500  feet.  The  vegetation  towards  Diw61i 
comprises  the  trees  mentioned  under  Diwali  with  silver  fir  (Abie*  webbiana), 
birch  ( Be  tula  bhojpatra ),  Rhododendron  arboreum  and  barbatam,  maples,  Viburnum 
nervosum  and  gotinifolimn,  Rosa  webbiana,  and  sericea  ( sephala ,  Bhot),  Berbeiis 
brachystachys  (Edge  ) ,Jasminum  reooluium,  Syringa  emodi  ( ghiyn ),  Lonicera  obovata 
and  webbiana,  several  sallows,  the  red  and  the  while  fruited  mountain-ash,  Pyrui 
foliolosn  ( sdliya ,  haliya )  and  extensive  thickets  of  R.  campanulatum.  The  pasture 
and  streams  abound  with  Alpine  plants,  such  as  Spiraa  hamtchatkika ,  Cynnglossum 
uncinatum  (kura),  Aplotaxii  aurita ,  Carduus  heteromallus  ( sum  kaniau),  Swertia  per- 
foli<ita(rimuriya),Cy<jnanlhuilobatus ,  / mputit  ns  motchaia  and  gigantea,  Rhodiola .i*' 
bricata (Edge,),  Saxifraga  parnassia/olia,  Caltha  himalensis,  Elschvllzia polysiachya 
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and  utrobilifera,  Podophyllum  modi,  Salvia  moorcro/tiana,  and  Dtlphinum  vest*  turn. 
At  Dugli,  the  Potentilla  atrosanguinea  (bhui  kaiphul)  commences,  and  is  common 
towards  the  glacier,  and  near  the  latter  only  occurs  Aeonitum  heterophyllum  (atf «). 

From  Dugli,  the  base  of  the  Pindari  glacier,  distant  about  four  miles,  is 
reached  iu  about  two  hours:  the  asceDt  very  gradual  and  for  the  most  part  over 
sloping  lawns,  bounded  on  the  east  by  high  crags  aud  covered  with  Geranium 
Wallichianum,  Potentilla  atrosanguinea  and  other  species,  Ligularia  arnicoides , 
Morina  longifolia,  Primula  glabra,  Pnraochetus  communis,  Cyananthus ,  Saxifraga 
spinulosa,  Polygonum  brunonit, and  others,  Sibbaldia procumbens ,  Ephedra  gerardiana, 
several  species  of  Gentian  and  Pedicutaris,  fitc.  The  only  hushes  bnyond  DGgli  are 
the  Rhododendron  campanulatum,  Lonicera  obovata,  willow,  birch,  rowan,  all  dimi¬ 
nutive  and  ceasing  wholly  about  a  mile  short  of  the  glacier,  except  the  juniper 
and  the  Cotoneaster  mierophylla,  botli  of  which  flourish  on  its  edges  ;  the  latter' 
hardy  little  shrub  seeming  equally  at  home  here  as  on  the  hottest  banks  at 
Almora.  The  west  bank  of  the  Pindar  is  precipitous  for  about  two  miles  above 
Dfig  i,  where  a  cave  is  pointed  oat,  said  in  days  of  yore  to  have  been  tenanted 
by  Uhiina,  the  Paudava;  not,  however,  till  after  the  manner  of  St.  Georg* 
and  St.  Patrick  he  had  expelled  and  slain  certain  dragons  and  serpents,  the 
original  occupants.  Above  this  cave,  the  right  bank  also  becomes  undulatiug, 
and  exhibits  the  trace  of  a  road  which  formerly  led  to  the  glacier,  till  the 
bridge  was  carried  away  ,the  slopes  then  are  covered  with  low  thickets  probably 
of  Rhododendron  lepidotmn.  In  the  north-west  Himalaya,  the  passes,  contrary 
to  the  fact  here,  are  all  gained  by  the  north-west  banks  of  the  streams,  here  iu 
general  by  the  south-east.  ( Madden ,  J,  A.  S  Ben.  XVI.  226.) 

Dung,  a  halting-place  in  patti  Malla  Juh&r,  of  pargunah  Juhur 
in  Kumaon,  lies  on  the  route  from  Milam  to  the  Unta-Dhura  pass 
into  Tibet,  144  miles  north-east  of  Almora,  about  four  miles  south  of 
the  crest  of  the  pass  and  eight  miles  from  the  next  camping-ground. 
There  are  no  houses  at  Dung,  but  merely  an  indifferent  encamping- 
gronnd  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Ganka  and  Laser,  two  glacier 
streams  descending  during  summer  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
which  form  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Gori.  Even  firewood  must  be 
brought  from  three  miles  lower  down  to  the  southward  :  elevatiou 
above  the  sea,  according  to  Barron,  15,450  feet;  Strachey,  13,700; 
Great  Triguometrical  Survey,  13,720;  north  latitude  30°-3>r ;  east 
longitude  80°-14'-30" 

Dungari,  an  encamping-place  in  Jaunsar,  14  miles  from  the 
junction  of  the  Tons  and  Pabharu  and  13  miles  fru*i  MendrAth. 
The  old  track  from  the  former  place  keeps  for  some  time  along  the 
course  of  the  river  very  rough  and  winding  until  reaching  a  smaller 
stream,  it  strikes  up  the  glen  aud  crossing  it  a  little  way  up 
ascends  the  opposite  hill.  The  range  here  ends  on  the  river  iu  a 
remarkable  peak,  which  is  marked  as  a  melon  with  deep  indentures 
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vertically  cutting  its  bulged  conical  sides.  Hence  the  path  hangs 
above  the  river,  and  is  very  steep  and  preoipitous.  Further,  a  deep 
descent  to  a  small  valley  and  afterwards  a  series  of  ascents  lead 
to  Dungari.  The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone  ;  blue  and  white- 
veined  sandstone  and  ferruginous  rocks  are  also  to  be  found.  In 
many  places  all  these  stones  mingle  in  one  huge  mass,  as  if  they 
had  been  melted  down  together,  suggesting  the  likeness  of  marbled 
paper  ;  much  calcareous  matter  is  found  binding  this  mixture,  and 
settling  on  it  in  masses  closely  resembling  hard  mortar  as  it  is 
detached  from  old  buildings,  full  of  small  stones  and  gravel  bedded 
in  its  substance :  these  masses  are  perfectly  amorphous,  and,  with 
the  mortar-liko  substance  of  rock  attaohed  to  them,  it  seems  as  if, 
when  the  whole  had  melted,  the  hard  parts  had  settled  down¬ 
wards,  and  that  this,  like  dross,  had  remained  floating  at  the  top. 
(Fraser.) 

Dungari,  a  village  in  patti  Pindarpar  and  parganah  Badhdn  of 
British  Garhwal,  also  a  resting-place  on  the  route  from  Almora  by 
Baiju&th  to  Nandpray&g  in  the  tract  locally  known  as  Sol  patti,  is 
distant  11  miles  from  Banjbagar  and  10  miles  from  Jolabagar.  The 
road  hence  to  B&njbagar  ascends  the  northern  face  of  the  Manil 
hill  and  enters  a  magnificent  forest  of  tilonj  ( Quercus  dilutato),  oak 
interspersed  writh  cypress  and  fir.  The  undergrowth  is  composed  of 
a  species  of  bambu  known  as  ringdl,  which  affords  refuge  to  herds 
of  wild-pig,  thar,  jarau,  sardu,  and  other  kinds  of  deer.  The  road 
thence  passes  along  the  southern  gorge  of  the  Koara  peak  (10,990 
feet  high),  amid  the  same  kind  of  forest  interspersed  with  glades 
covered  with  grass.  At  the  summit  of  the  pa9s  there  is  a  morass 
containing  a  little  water  and  known  as  Sukha  Tal,  where  water-fowl 
are  occasionally  met  with.  To  the  west,  the  road  descends  gently 
down  the  valley  of  the  Chajauligadh  and  passes  Baingoli  on  to 
Banjbagar,  where  there  is  a  charming  encamping-ground  in  a  glade 
of  the  forest  and  by  the  river.  There  are  several  other  places 
in  the  forest  used  as  encamping-grounds  by  the  Bhotiyas,  which 
would  form  admirable  head-quarters  for  the  sportsman,  painter,  or 
naturalist. 

Dwarahat  or  Dorahat,  a  village  and  resting-place  on  the  route 
from  Almora  to  Garhw&l,  lies  in  latitude  29°-46'-54'!'  and  longitude 
79°-28'-8"  in  patti  Malla  Dora  and  parganah  Pali  of  the  Kiimaon 
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district,  13  miles  from  Bhainskhet,  27  miles  from  Almora,  9$  miles 
from  Gan4i,  arid  12  miles  from  Ranikhet.  The  elevation  of  the 
travellers’  bungalow  (chimney)  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  5,031 
feet  according  to  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  records.  There 
is  here  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  grain,  a  travellers’  bungalow  (without 
cooking  utensils),  a  post-office,  school,  and  dispensary.  Dwarah&t 
in  former  days  was  the  residence  of  one  branch  of  the  Katyhri  R&jas, 
an  outlying  district  of  the  kingdom  of  which  Lakhanpur  near  Gan4i 
and  Bhatkot  was  the  head-quarters.  The  remains  of  very  many 
ancient  temples  lie  scattered  in  groups  and  lines  over  the  fields. 
They  are  of  the  usual  pyramidal  form  ornamented  with  from  three 
to  five  rows  of  a  simple  moulding  on  the  outer  edges  and  surmounted 
by  an  ornament  resembling  a  Turk’s  cap.  All  are  more  or  less  in 
ruins  and  are  no  wused  as  granaries  and  straw-lofts.  Having  been 
desecrated  by  the  Rohillas  (Kuhelas)  during  their  invasion  of  this 
part  of  Kumaon,  they  are  no  longer  held  in  reverence,  and  in  many 
places  the  stones  of  the  temples  and  carved  pillars  are  made  use  of 
to  inend  the  terraces  of  fields.  Some  of  the  pillars  contain  in  a  panel 
two  rude  figures  with  arms  stretched  out  at  right  angles  to  their  body, 
resembling  a  badly-made  rag-doll.  All  the  temples  are  of  plain 
construction  with  the  exception  of  one  near  the  Sy41de  Pokhar,  by  a 
clump  of  date-trees  and  an  old  silarvj.  This  is  elaborately  carved 
with  row  after  row  of  figures  representing  gods,  men,  elephants,  <fcc. 
It  is,  however,  in  bad  repair,  and  its  graven  images  and  stones 
lie  scattered  around.  The  Syalde  tank,  close  by,  produces  large 
numbers  of  the  pink  lotus  during  the  rains.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  Syalde  (Siy&lde)  clan  of  Rajputs  who  assemble  here  annually 
in  Baisakh  to  indulge  in  the  mimic  warfare  of  the  bagwali .  For¬ 
merly  it  was  customary  to  use  slings  and  stones,  but  this  has  beeii 
forbidden  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  serious  accidents.  The 
remains  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  still  exist  of  a  cruciform 
shape ;  whilst-  the  shrine  itself  is  about  seven  feet  square.  The 
whole  consists  of  three  broad  abutments  connected  by  three 
narrower  :  the  fourth  side  forming  the  entrance.  The  inner  sides 
of  each  abutment  join  together  to  form  the  adytum.  The  outer 
side  to  about  three  feet  displays  a  moulding,  then  comes  several 
rows  of  figures  in  relief  and  panelled,  and  the  upper  row  in  panels 
contains  figures  fully  two  feet  high.  The  friable  nature  of  the 
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stone  employed  as  well  as  exposure  to  the  rain  has  rendered 
the  original  delicate  carvings  obscure.  Even  such  as  it  is,  the 
remains,  some  17  feet  high,  are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  though 
many  of  the  stones  have  been  removed  for  the  buildings  in  the 
neighbouring  bazaar.  To  the  north-east  is  the  Dunagiri  or  Drona- 
giri  hill  ;  to  the  north  Nag&rjun;  to  the  east  an  eminence  called 
Chandragiri  and  by  the  people  Chanchari;  to  the  south  the  Dharina- 
gram  ;  and  to  the  west  the  BungagrAm.  The  palace  of  the  old  Rajas 
was  built  on  the  rock  called  Tharp  on  the  Chandragiri  hill,  where  it 
is  said  the  Katyuris  used  to  cut  off  the  hair  and  noses  of  prisoners. 

Just  below  the  palace  the  bazaar  commences,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  is  the  Mritunjaya  temple  with  a  broken  pinnacle,  west  of 
which  is  the  Badrin&th  temple,  the  most  important  of  those  now  in 

existence.  It  comprises  three  of  the  older 
temples  surrounded  by  a  courtyard  in 
which  is  a  DharmsAla  or  resting-place.  Many  stories  are  told 
about  the  principal  temple :  one  that  I  was  expected  to  believe  was 
that  at  its  erection  a  sixth  workman  was  always  visible,  though 
five  only  were  employed.  From  Dw&ra,  westward,  all  the  principal 
temples  are  ascribed  to  Sankaracharya,  and  those  here  form  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  principal  temple1  dedicated  to  Badrinath  is  about  50 
feet  high  ending  in  a  truncated  circular  ornament  open  at  the  top. 
The  old  image  was  desecrated  by  the  Rohillas,  and  the  new  one  is 
of  modern  make  and  is  surrounded  by  10  or  12  others,  one  of 
which  bears  the  date  1105  Saka  or  1048  A.D.,  and  on  another 
representing  Ganesha  is  the  date  1103  Saka.  The  image  of 
Lakshmi  is  in  a  small  temple  to  the  north,  near  which  is  a  ruined 
temple  known  as  Unerdewal.  A  great  pipal  tree  now  grows  out 
of  a  crack  in  the  walls  near  the  DharmsAla.  Two  of  the  rest- 
houses  were  built  by  the  Chaudliris  and  another  by  Damn  Sonar. 
The  temple  of  Mrityunjaya  has  been  deserted,  the  people  say, 
because  strange  voices  were  heard  within  it,  but  really  because  the 
establishment  cannot  afford  to  keep  up  the  worship.  The  Doms 
have  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Kalsain.2  Sitala  Devi  is 
worshipped  in  another  near  the  Syalde  Pokhar,  where  a  fair  is 
held  on  the  Bikh  SaukrAnt,  in  April.  The  Kot-Kangra  Devi  is 
the  Kula  Devi  of  the  Chaudhri  family,  who  emigrated  hither  from 

1  This  is  under  the  Rawnl  of  Badrinalh  in  Garhwal,  who  arranges  for  the 
services.  *  Gazetteer,  XI.  831. 
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Kangra  in  the  time  of  the  Rajas  and  were  largely  employed  by 
them  in  civil  duties.  Her  temple  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  tank. 
The  Chaudhris  themselves  live  in  Haripura,  and  employ  the  priests 
of  Sitala  as  pujdris.  Brahm  Deo  and  Dham  Deo,  the  Katyuri 
Rajas,  are  also  worshipped  here.1  There  is  a  platform  or  chabutra 
erected  by  the  Chaudhris,  but  now  owned  by  the  State;  and  several 
partly-finished  temples  near  the  tank  and  a  group  of  seven  in  the 
cultivated  fields  called  Ratnadewal,  but  none  have  any  idols  in 
them,  and  their  origin  is  unknown.  In  the  upper  bazaar  is  a  temple 
to  Mah&deo  in  ruins,  the  image  having  been  removed  to  the  Badri- 
nkth  temple,  and  near  it  three  others,  one  of  a  circular  form  with 
a  verandah.  Towards  the  Tharp  there  is  a  row  of  temples  with 
pillared  entrances  called  the  ‘  Court-temples  ’  ( Kachari-ki-dewal ) 
all  used  as  wood  and  hay  stores.  Above  them  are  two  other  tem¬ 
ples  and  the  school  established  in  1857. 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  Tharp-tilah,  where  there  is  a 
temple  now  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  village  deities8  Haru, 
^  L&tu,  &c.,  adorned  with  iron  lamps  at  each 

corner  and  two  four-branched  lamps  of  the 
same  metal ;  whilst  an  iron  spade  and  a  number  of  scourges  are 
placed  in  the  room,  and  on  festal  occasions  the  persons  possessed 
by  these  gods  dance,  and  whilst  in  a  state  of  frenzy  from  their 
exertions  are  supposed  to  reveal  the  future.  Below  the  Tharp  is  a 
noted  temple  of  Kalika  Devi,  to  which  the  people  have  recourse 
when  any  illness  is  abroad.  The  temples  altogether  number  30; 
but  with  the  exception  of  those  dedicated  to  Badrin&th,  Ked&r- 
nAth,  Sitala,  Kot-Kangra  Devi,  and  Kalika  Devi,  few  are  used  for 
religious  purposes.  A  portion  of  an  inscription  has  been  carried 
from  Dwara  to  Ddnagiri,  bearing  date  1105  Saka  (1029  A.D.), 
and  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century  may  be  taken  generally 
as  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  principal  temples  in  Dwara  itself. 
At  the  celebration  of  the  Dasahra,  a  considerable  fair  used  to  be 
held  at  the  old  temple  on  Dunagiri,  where  religion  and  commerce 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  sins  were  washed  away  and  new  garments 
purchased.  Trade  has  since  found  other  outlets,  whilst  religion  is 
not  now-a-days  a  sufficient  inducement  to  undergo  the  toil  of 
climbing  to  the  aerial  residence  of  the  god. 

1  Gazetteer,  211.  831. 
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Diinagiri  or  Dronagiri  is  composed  of  blue  clay  slate,  with 
D-nagiri  some  quartz  apparently  rising  towards 

Bhadkot.  In  the  same  direction  as  the 
gneiss,  towards  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  red  ocbry  soil,  probably  arising  from  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  slates  and  quartz.  Diinagiri,  as  seen  from  Dwara,  is  a 
fine  saddle-back  mountain,  its  easy  slopes  covered  with  woods 
and  clumps  of  hiinj  (oak),  interspersed  with  spacious  glades  of 
meadow.  The  summit  may  be  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
bungalow,  and  is  continued  far  to  the  north-west  in  a  range  of 
nearly  equal  elevation.  In  a  pretty  cultivated  doll,  along  its 
south-west  side,  flows  the  Kothlnr  Nadi,  of  which  the  source  is  at 
Dwara  :  from  Dunagiri,  the  road  to  Lohba  and  Badrinath  follows 
the  course  of  the  Kothl&r  towards  the  Ramganga,  beyond  which 
appears  the  lofty  range  called  Duda-ki-toli  attaining  above  10,000 
feet  elevation  ;  another  road  leads  vid  Pali  to  Srinagar  ;  there  is 
also  a  route,  though  a  bad  one,  to  Kakari-ghat  near  Manars,  on 
the  Kosi.  (Madden.)  Traill  mentions  the  existence  of  tombs 
substantially  built  of  large  tiles  at  Dw&ra,  which  he  considers  are 
memorials  of  the  Mughals  located  there  in  the  course  of  Timur’s 
invasion  of  Hindustan.  In  support  of  'this  theory  are  the  groves 
of  the  common  date  palm  (khnju>)  only  planted  by  Musalmans1 
in  India  and  the  foreign  names  of  several  villages  and  local  sub¬ 
divisions  here.  There  are  now  no  Musalm&n  inhabitants,  the  people 
of  importance  being  descendants  of  decayed  official  families  of 
Hindu  origin,  most  of  whom  assume  the  affix  “Chaudhri”  or  head¬ 
man  as  a  title  of  respect. 

Taking  the  road  from  Bhainskhet,  it  winds  up  the  hill  to  the  west,  by  the 
villages  of  Rankhil  and  Basjur,  and  passing  between 
B"UU  h‘  the  peaks  of  Dhirwa  (4,512)  on  the  south  and 

Malkot  (4,994)  on  the  north  crosses  the  Kauriya  by  a  wooden  bridge  near 
the  village  of  Raphalna,  and  thence  winding  a.nougst  bare  hills  crosses  the 
Gagas  stream  by  a  bridge  at  the  village  of  Bansuli  sera  in  latitude  29o-43'-S0/, 
and  longitude  79°-32'.  Thence  it  again  ascends  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
through  the  villages  of  Bagwili  Pokbar  and  Ehandargion,  until  it  joins  the 
road  from  Ranikhet  and  Naini  Til  by  the  village  of  Bhaunro.  Here  the 
road  ascends  the  valley  between  the  Kahili  (4,811  feet)  peak  on  the  west  and 
the  Ohanchiri  on  the  east,  to  the  water-shed  between  the  Kosi’s  tributaries 
and  those  oi  the  western  Rimganga.  Close  to  this  the  bungalow  is  built, 
surrounded  by  the  villages  of  Hit  Bahmanpuri,  Dairi,  Bijaipur,  Kaludik,  and 

1  Gazetteer,  XT.  5,  12. 
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Bh6oikiya.  To  the  east  ft  peak  rises  to  the  height  of  5,031  feet.  Hence  roads 
branch  oil  for  Paori  by  Masi  on  the  west  and  by  Someswar  to  Baijuath  on  the 
east.  The  Karnpraydg  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Kothlar-gar  in  a  direction 
north  north-west  to  Gan&l  on  the  Ramganga,  passing  by  the  blue-slate  quarries 
and  iron  mines  of  Chiteli  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Dunagiri  on  the  right.  The 
road  from  Bhainskhet  is  hot  and  low,  passing  through  a  richly  cultivated  country 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  trees  or  shade  of  any  kind. 

Dwarsaun,  a  sub-division  of  parganah  Barahmandal  in  Kumaon, 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  road  from  Almora  to  R&nikhet.  At  the  reoent 
settlement  it  contained  an  assessable  area  of  812  bisUf  of  which  595 
were  cultivated  and  217  were  culturable.  The  land-revenue,  in  1815, 
amounted  to  Rs.  193 ;  in  1820  to  Rs.  208  ;  in  1843  to  Rs.  216,  and  is 
now  Rs.  645,  which  falls  at  Re.  0-12-9  per  acre  on  the  total  assessable 
area,  and  at  Re.  1-1-4  per  acre  on  the  cultivation.  The  population 
at  settlement  numbered  1,402  souls  (674  females).  The  patw6ri 
usually  resides  at  Dandgalya,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Fatehpilr  Talla,  an  encamping-ground  on  the  route  between 
Kotdw&ra  by  Khatali  to  Kainiir  (Kanyur)  is  situate  in  patti  Sila 
of  parganah  Talla  Salan  in  GarbwAl,  distant  10  miles  9  poles  from 
Kotdwara  and  1 1  miles  7  poles  from  Maidi,  the  next  stage.  The 
road  from  Kotdwara  gently  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the  Koh 
river  to  the  Do-gadh  stream,  8  miles  2  furlongs  24  poles,  where  it 
branches  off  to  the  north-east  to  Fatehpur,  1  mile  5  furlongs  25 
poles.  From  hence  to  Maidi  the  road  cpntinues  to  ascend  by  the 
Bhalas-khal  across  the  Dewal-kh4l  or  pass  3  miles  6  furlongs  29 
poles  to  Uum-khal,  2  miles  5  furlongs  33  poles.  Hence  a  descent 
leads  by  Tilsiya-dhar  to  the  Kulargarh  3  miles  0  furlongs  7  poles 
in  the  Maidi  valley.  The  Kulwari-gadh  is  then  crossed,  and  the 
Maidi  river,  the  encamping-ground  lying  a  little  east  of  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Nyar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream. 

Gagar  or  Ghagar,  a  lofty  mountain  range  forming  tho  most 
southern  brow  of  the  Himalayan  system,  is  situate  to  the  south 
of  the  Kosi  river  from  Mohan  eastwards.  It  extends  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  nearly  from  north-west  to  south-east  for  about  3d  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  probably  10  to  12  miles. 
Commencing  on  the  east  we  find  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  patti 
Kosyan  Talla  the  Sonchaliya  peak  attaining  an  elevation  of  8,504 
feet;  to  the  south-east  lies  Badhan-Dliura  (8,408);  further  east  a 
peak  rises  to  8,244  feet,  and  still  to  the  east  Badhkntoli  has  an  ele- 
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vation  of  8,612  feet.  The  main  ridge  still  running  slightly  south¬ 
east  takes  a  sudden  bend  south  by  Bin&yak  (8,186  feet),  iu  latitude 
29°-26'-52",  longitude  79°-27'-50",  and  thence  again  south-east 
to  China  (8,568  feet)  at  Naini  T61.  To  the  north-west  of  China,  a 
ridge  stretches  out  west  to  the  Dabka  river,  of  which,  a  peak  to  the 
north  of  the  village  of  Mahraura,  attains  a  height  of  7,403  feet. 
Though  the  most  southern  range  of  the  great  Himalayan  system, 
and  the  most  remote  from  the  line  of  greatest  elevation,  it  exceeds 
in  height  most  of  the  ranges  which  intervene.  This  circumstanco 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Herbert.  “  On  each  side  of  this  line  (that 
of  greatest  elevation),  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south,  the 
peaks  diminish  in  elevation,  yet  not  equally.  To  the  southward 
the  decrease  is  more  rapid,  and  i3  accompanied  by  an  anomaly 
which  is  sufficiently  striking.  The  diminution  of  elevation,  which 
is  pretty  regular  till  near  the  boundary  of  the  plains  and  moun¬ 
tain-land,  is  there  suddenly  interrupted.  The  peaks  shoot  up  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  mean  elevation  of  those  immediately  north  of 
them,  and  as  suddenly  sink  into  the  plains  ;  so  that  if  we  divide 
the  country  south  of  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  into  five  paral¬ 
lel  zones,  the  fifth  will  be  as  high  as  the  third,  while  the  fourth 
will  be  found  considerably  lower  than  either.”  Its  rock  formation 
is  gneiss  throughout,  “  characterised  (1)  by  its  small  proportion 
of  feldspar  ;  (2)  by  the  predominance  of  talcose  or  argillaceous 
ingredients  ;  (3)  by  the  singular  types  under  which  it  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears,  or,  in  other  words,  its  transition  into  very  anomalous  rocks. 
It  is  of  a  schistose,  rather  than  a  slaty  structure ;  has  a  talcose  aspect, 
varying  in  colour  from  a  greenish  to  a  yellowish  grey,  soft  though 
tough,  and  of  that  peculiar  composition  which  entitles  it  to  be  called 
gneiss,  though  of  so  small  a  grain  as  to  occasion  the  separate  ingre¬ 
dients  to  be  not  easily  recognisable.  Besides  the  feldspar  and  talc 
it  contains  quartz,  and  occasionally  hornblende.  The  strata  of 
which  the  Gagar  is  composed  dip  very  regularly  at  some  points, 
varying  between  east  and  north,  the  inclination  generally  very 
small,  though  sometimes  as  high  as  40°.  The  Gagar  range  is  also 
known  as  Gargachal,  from  the  legend  that  the  Rishi  Garga  once 
resided  near  the  Gagar  fort. 

Gagas,  a  stream  rising  iu  patti  Kairarau  of  parganah  Barah- 
mandal  in  Kumaon  near  Dunagiri,  in  latidude  29°-49'  and  longitude 
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79°-30',  flows  nearly  due  south,  through  that  patti.  The  road 
from  Dwkrahdl  to  Someswar  crosses  it  at  Bhataur  in  Eairirau  and 
the  road  from  Bhainskhet  to  DwArah&t  by  a  wooden  bridge  near 
Bdnsuli-sera.  Here  the  channel  is  broad  and  thickly  strewn  with 
boulders,  which  give  evidence  of  a  considerable  volume  of  water 
in  the  rains.  Hence  the  course  is  nearly  due  west  through  Ath&- 
where  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Ohandas  stream  and 
farther  west  on  the  same  side  the  Riskoi  river  and  the  Balwa- 
gadh  from  the  north,  and  pursues  the  same  course  until  it  joins  the 
Ramganga  (western)  on  the  left  bank  at  Bhikiya-ki-sain,  in  lati¬ 
tude  29°-42'-8A  and  longitude  79°-18-'-20/!f.  The  stream  is  looal- 
ly  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Rishi  GargtL 

Oagwarsyiin  or  Gangaw&rsyiin,  a  patti  in  parganah  Birahsyiin 
of  British  Garhwal,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Idwklsydn  and 
Nddalsyun  ;  on  the  south,  by  patti  Manyarsytin ;  on  the  east,  by 
the  N&dal,  Paidal,  and  Patwal  pattis,  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Siton 
and  Bnnel  pattis  of  the  same  pargannh.  The  name  is  usually 
pronounced  Gagwarsyun.  The  population  in  1881  pumbered 
3458  souls,  of  whom  1795  were  females.  In  1834  the  village  of 
Dewar  was  transferred  to  patti  Sitonsyun.  The  tdhsild&r  residing 
at  Paori  collects  the  land-revenue  of  this  patti,  which  amounted 
to  Rs.  1309  in  1884.  The  principal  villages  are  situated  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Randi  Nadi,  and  are  Gagwdra,  where  there  is  a 
Bchool,  Pundori,  Dhang,  and  Negi&na. 

Gala,  a  hamlet  and  ridge  on  the  borders  of  pattis  By4ns  and 
Chaudans  in  parganah  Darma  of  the  Kumaon  district.  The  hill 
is  called  Nirpaniya-dhura  by  the  people  of  lower  Kumaon  from 
the  absence  of  water.  The  eastern  extremity  where  crossed  by  the 
road  is  sub  divided  by  two  shallow  ravines  into  three  minor  ridges, 
which  differ  little  in  height,  and  may  be  3,000  feet  above  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  G&la,  or  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
descent  hence  to  Golam-16  is  about  3,000  feet  down  a  narrow  and 
steep  path,  looking  rather  precipitously  into  the  bed  of  the  Kali 
several  thousand  feet  below. 

Gamsali,  a  village  in  the  Malla  patti  of  parganah  Painkanda  in 
British  Garhwal  on  the  route  from  Joshimath  to  the  Niti  pass,  15 
miles  south  of  the  latter,  in  latitude  30°-44/-45//  and  longitude 
79°-52'-35",  at  an  elevation  of  10,317  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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It  is  situate  in  the  angle  on  the  right  bank  of  tha  Dbauli  (western), 
where  the  river  flowing  southwards  is  joined  by  a  glacier  torrent 
from  the  north-west,  and  passes  from  a  deep  ravine  bounded  on 
each  side  by  enormous  precipioes  of  gneiss  and  granite  into  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  well-wooded  glen.  Gains&li  is  the  third  largest  village 
in  the  Niti  sub-division  of  the  Bhotiya  mahdls  (y.n.).  There  is  a 
village  school  here  during  the  summer  months.  A  quantity  of 
flat  land  round  the  village  bears  crops  of  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
oats.  Immediately  behind  the  village,  the  mountain  rises  in  an  al¬ 
most  perpendicular  cliff  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  while, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  smaller  stream,  the  cliffs  are  of  the  same 
description :  so  to  the  north-west,  the  eye  runs  up  a  valley  filled 
with  huge  boulders  of  granite,  and  rests  on  endless  snowy  peaks. 
To  the  south,  is  an  open  valley  containing  other  villages  and  fairly- 
timbered,  muoh  resembling  a  valley  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  In 
May,  when  visiting  this  place,  avalanches  kept  falling  every  after¬ 
noon  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour  in  all  directions.  From  a 
spot  between  Gams&li  and  Bampa,  which  is  a  mile  to  the  south, 
looking  up  at  a  snow  ridge  to  the  south-east  and  about  three 
miles  off  is  to  be  seen  to  all  appearance  the  upper  half  of  the  figure 
of  a  man,  the  head  and  shoulders  being  distinctly  visible.  The 
people  state  that  they  believe  it  to  be  an  idol  that  had  been  placed 
there  in  olden  times  ;  but  as  no  human  being  can  now  get  up  to 
the  spot,  it  is  improbable  that  their  story  has  any  foundation.  It 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  bit  of  rock  jutting  above  the  §now  bearing 
some  similitude  to  the  human  figure,  whioh  it  certainly  has. 
Scented  violets ;  iris,  blue  and  purple ;  yellow,  white,  and  red  dog 
roses  ;  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
valley  round  Gams&li. — (Garstin.) 

Ganai,  a  halting-place  on  the  Ramganga  river,  on  the  route 
between  Dwara  in  Kumaon  and  Lohba  in  Garhwal,  is  situate  at  an 
elevation  of  3,206  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.in  latitude  29°-53,'4/7 
and  longitude  79°-23'-38"  in  patti  Giwar  and  parganah  Pali 
of  the  Kumaon  district.  There  is  a  travellers'  bungalow  here, 
distant  10  miles  from  DwArahat,  three  miles  from  Rampur,  and  14 
miles  from  Lohba;  from  Dwarahat  the  road  follows  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kothl&r-gar  to  its  confluence  with  the  Raihganga  at  Ganai. 
This  stream  flows  through  a  wide  cultivated  valley  having  numerous 
villages.  On  the  right  are  the  Dunagiri  (7,346)  and  Sukhdevi 
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peaks,  and  continued  to  the  west,  in  the  Munpaudevi  (6,932)  and 
Godi  peaks,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rkmganga.  To  the  left  and  sonth 
of  the  road  the  range  consists  of  the  Dwdrakot  (5,356),  Dalgdri 
(5,922),  and  Bastira  peaks,  and  the  valley  is  here  wider  and  the 
slopes  less  precipitous.  The  road  passes  by  the  villages  of  Chiteli, 
where  there  are  quarries  of  bine  slate  and  iron  mines,  Bireti, 
Mehalchaura,  Chhdni  sometimes  called  Chhdui  semal  from  a  aemal 
tree  of  great  size,  standing  near  the  village  and  Mahatgaon,  to 
R&mpur.  The  old  road  leads  to  a  ford  on  the  Ramganga,  which  is 
passable  except  in  the  rains.  At  Gandi  there  is  a  bridge.  The 
village  is  situate  at  the  intersection  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rdmjanga 
running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  that  of  two  of  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  one  running  from  the  north-west  (the  Khetsdr)  and  the  other 
from  the  south-east  (the  Kothlar).  The  country  aronnd  is  highly 
cultivated  and  dotted  over  with  numerous  villages.  The  read  is 
prettier  and  the  hills  better  wooded  than  the  stages  near  Almora; 
about  three  miles  to  the  north-east  is  the  Tar&g  Tdl,  a  pretty  lake 
embosomed  in  mountains.  Some  two  miles  from  Gandi,  are  the 
traditional  remains  of  what  is  now  known  as  Lakhanpur  or  Bairdt, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  one1  of  the  capitals  of  the 
earlier  Rdjas  in  Kumaon. 

Gangoli,  a  parganah  of  the  Kumaon  district,  is  in  form  some¬ 
what  of  a  triangle,  with  its  apex  to  the  south  at  the  junction  of  the 
Eastern  Rdmganga  and  Sarju.  The  former  river  separates  it  from 
Sira  and  Shor,  on  the  east,  and  the  latter  divides  it  from  Chaugarkha 
on  the  west ;  on  the  north,  the  boundary  is  formed  by  a  range  of  hills 
stretching  from  Bagesvvar,  on  the  west,  to  Naya  Thai  on  the  east, 
and  separating  it  from  Danpur.  The  range  is  marked  by  numerous 
peaks  over  6,000  feet  high,  amongst  which  may  be  noticed  Bdsuk- 
ndg,  Kdli-nag,  Beni-nag,  and  others.  The  parganah  now  comprises 
six  pattis-  Bel,  Bherang,  Bardun,  Kamsydr,  Pungardou,  and  Ath- 
gdon — each  of  which  is  separately  noticed.  Four  of  these  were 
created  or  first  recognised  in  1842,  and  Bherang  was  formed  at  the 
recent  settlement.  The  assessment  of  the  land  revenue  at  each  set¬ 
tlement  (exclusive  of  mines)  was  as  follows  : — 

1815.  1817.  1818.  1820.  1823.  1828.  1833.  1840.  Current, 

Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  R9*  Rs.  Rs. 

1,717  1,918  2,011  2,558  3,065  3,298  3,469  3,641  12,944 

*  See  Gazetteer  XI.  463,  627,  636. 
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The  oarrent  assessment  falls  at  Re.  0-10-6  per  acre  on  the  whole 
area,  and  at  Re.  1-9-8  per  acre  on  the  cultivation.  The  total  ass¬ 
essable  area  comprises  19,646  biaia,  of  which  10,081  are  culturable 
and  9,565  are  cultivated  (3,379  irrigated).  In  1822,  the  area  ass¬ 
essed  to  revenue  was  only  3,127  biaia,  whilst  411  were  held  free  of 
revenue,  and  1,169  belonged  to  deserted  villages.  In  1824,  cultiva¬ 
tion  reached  4,277  biaia  and  culturable  waste,  to  3,197  biaia.  In 
1840,  the  assessable  area  amounted  to  15,933  biaia ,  of  which  7,742 
were  cultivated.  In  1821  there  were  393  villages  paying  revenue, 
and  in  1823  the  number  was  435  (besides  37  mudfi  and  53  gtinth 
villages),  and  the  deserted  sites  uumbered  359. 

In  1840,  there  were  758  villages  held  under  381  leases  ;  giving 
an  average  of  about  Rs.  10-8-0  for  each  lease  and  of  six  rupees 
for  each  hamlet.  In  1870  there  were  495  estates  assessed  to  reve¬ 
nue,  comprising  747  villages  and  only  13  deserted  village  sites. 
The  population  at  settlement  numbered  10,167  males  and  8,853 
females  :  in  1872  there  were  12,114  males  and  10,628  females, 
and  in  1881  there  were  14,185  males  and  12,998  females. 

The  tenures  in  this  parganah  are  chiefly  bhai-bhaunt  or  bhdyach&ra. 
There  were  19  thokdars  in  1880;  but  in  most  cases  the  dues  of 
office  were  worth  very  little  ;  whilst  the  duties  as  purveyors  and 
police  on  the  high  road  between  Alraora  and  Pithoragarh  were 
somewhat  onerous.  Bel  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  parganah 
from  river  to  river  and  from  Gangoli  Hat  southwards.  Athgdon 
and  Kamsydr  lie  to  the  west,  Baraon  in  the  centre,  and  Pungardon 
to  the  north.  In  Bel,  the  villages  are  scattered  and  few  in  number 
except  on  the  table  land  around  Gangoli  Hat ;  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  entire  parganah  consists  of  high  and  steep  ranges  of 
hills,  which  afford  scanty  room  for  cultivation,  and  compared  with 
the  area  there  is  little  land  fit  for  cultivation  left.  The  land  capa¬ 
bilities  ii^  Baraon  are  a  little  better  than  in  Bel,  and  perhaps  best 
in  Pungardon,  which  finds  iu  the  Bhotiyas  ready  purchasers  for  its 
surplus  produce.  In  former  years,  Bel,  Bherang,  Athgdon,  and 
Kamsyar  were  covered  with  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  the 
haunt  of  numerous  tigers.  Owing  to  the  Gorkhdli  policy  of  dis¬ 
arming  the  inhabitants,  they  were  defenceless  and  were  carried  off 
at  midday  whilst  working  in  their  fields,  and  tigers  were  even 
known  to  break  into  houses  at  night  and  carry  off  the  inmates. 
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Writing  in  1821,  Traill  states  that  within  the  previous  three  years 
373  persons  had  been  killed  by  tigers  in  Gangoli ;  these,  too,  were 
natives  of  the  place,  whose  names  and  residences  were  recorded.  In 
1840  Batten  writes  :  “  In  some  of  the  tracts  near  the  rivers,  noto¬ 
rious  man-eaters  are  hardly  ever  absent,  and  at  times  the  loss  of 
human  life  is  considerable;  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  shik&ris, 
and  the  reward  of  Rs.  10  given  for  each  tiger  killed  is  found  an 
insufficient  inducement  to  create  in  Gangoli  a  body  of  hunters  ; 
whilst  the  poverty  and  inhospitality  of  the  villagers  is  such,  that 
though  they  often  apply  for  aid,  they  are  almost  always  found  un¬ 
willing  to  provide  even  the  commonest  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
local  sepoys  and  armed  peons  occasionally  sent  to  assist  them.” 

The  people  of  Gangoli  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  churlish,  priest-ridden  in  Kumaon  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Batten’s  settlement  they  were  in  addition  wretchedly  poor,  slaves 
of  the  Pants  and  Upretis,  without  any  independence,  and  hardly 
having  the  spirit  to  aspire  to  a  better  position.  Brahmanical  influ¬ 
ence  has  of  late  years  very  greatly  diminished,  and  the  existence  of 
the  Benin&g  tea-plantation  has  greatly  aided  in  raising  the  people 
out  of  debt  through  the  constant  employment  and  good  wages  they 
receive  there.  Tigers  have  been  exterminated,  and  the  few  that 
venture  up  the  river  are  now  quickly  disposed  of.  Jungle  has  dis¬ 
appeared  to  a  great  extent,  and  cultivation  has  much  increased ; 
good  roads,  too,  now  run  through  this  tract  to  Pithoragarh  and 
Thai,  and  altogether  it  is  expected  that  this  parganah  will  make 
great  progress  during  the  current  settlement  by  a  yearly  increase 
of  cultivation  and  wealth.  A  comparison  with  the  past  gives  good 
grounds  for  this  hope.  There  are  iron  mines  at  B6jur  and  Gwdnsikot 
in  Athg&on.  The  copper  mines  at  R&i  have  been  separately  noticed 
uuder  “Mineralogy.”  In  1840  they  were  leased  for  Rs.  101  and 
Rs.  25  in  1872  :  there  are  also  copper  mines  at  Phady&li,  Bujyurba, 
and  Kutdni  in  Athgaon.  The  gilnth  holdings  are  numerous,  and 
aggregated  993  bisis  in  1870  :  164  bins  were  mudfi  to  individuals 
and  253  bisis  in  plots  of  less  than  10  bisis  were  also  held  free  of 
revenue,  total  1,410  bisis .  There  were  125  water-mills  assessed  at 
Rs.  237.  Bherang  and  Bel  have  one  patwdri,  and  each  of  the  other 
pattis  one.  There  are  schools  at  Chaupata,  Benin&g,  Titauli,  Sugor, 
and  Chamtola.  The  tea  of  Beninag  and  the  oranges  of  the  R&mganga 
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valley  are  favourably  known.  Every  year  a  large  fair  takes  place 
at  Thai,  where  the  Bhotiyas  complete  their  accounts  with  the  hill- 
traders  and  prepare  to  move  northwards.  Casual  cultivation  known 
as  ijar  or  kdla-banjar  is  still  not  uncommon.  The  temples  of  Kali 
at  Gangoli  Hfit,  Bhubaneswar  with  its  cave1  at  Beniu&rr  and  Rani- 
eswar  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sarju  and  Ramganga  are  some  of 
the  best  known  in  the  district.  A  Rdja  held  his  court  at  Mankot 
for  eight  generations,  and  founded  Gangoli  Hat*  At  Jamankot, 
a  Pdli  immigrant  set  up  an  independent  rdj  for  a  few  days,  but 
was  promptly  suppressed. 

Gangol,  a  patti  of  parganah  K&li  Kumaon  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  patti  Rangor  ;  on  the  east  by  Sui  Bisung  ;  on  the 
west  by  Chdlsi  and  Pharka ;  and  on  the  south  by  Sipti.  This  patti 
was  separated  from  Sipti-Gangol  at  the  recent  settlement.  The 
principal  villages  are  Goshni,  Kdnikot,  Par&saun,  and  Tyarsaun. 
The  assessable  area  comprises  1,827  bisis,  of  which  622  are  cultur- 
able  and  1,205  are  cultivated  (146  irrigated).  The  land  tax  yielded 
Rs.  475  in  1815  :  Rs.  683  in  1820  :  Rs.  988  in  1843,  and  now 
stands  at  Rs.  1,458,  which  falls  on  the  whole  area  paying  revenue 
at  Re.  0-12-9  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-3-4  per  acre. 
The  population  at  settlement  comprised  982  males  and  809  females. 
Two  villages  were  received  from  Regarub&n  at  the  recent  settle¬ 
ment.  This  patti  is  fairly  inhabited  for  its  size,  and  possesses  a 
good  climate.  There  is  still  good  arable  land  to  spare,  capable  of 
affording  fair  crops  of  the  millet  manduwa.  The  patwari  usually 
resides  at  Marlak :  there  is  a  school  at  Khet-khan. 

Gangoli-Hat,  a  village,  resting-place,  and  traveller’s  bungalow 
on  the  route  from  Almora  to  Pithoragarh,  distant  34  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Almora,  11  miles  from  Naini,  the  same  from  Bdns,  and 
about  18  miles  from  Pithoragarh,  in  latitude  29°-39'-23"  and 
lonoitude  80°-5'-24",  at  an  elevation  of  5,580  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  village  itself  is  called  H&t,  and  is  situate  in  patti 
Bel  of  parganah  Gangoli.  It  is  reached  from  Bdns  by  a  steep 
descent  to  the  R&mganga,  which  is  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension 
bridge  and  leads  to  an  equally  steep  ascent  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  hills  on  either  side  are  thickly  clothed 
with  pine  forest,  and  present  magnifioent 
views  of  the  lower  hill  scenery  in  the  Himalaya,  and  though  the 
•  Gazetteer  XI.  318  *  Ibid,  496,  697,  637,  640,  797. 
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road  is  tiring  and  hot,  the  scenery  well  repays  the  labour.  There 
are  only  a  few  hamlets  near  the  road.  Close  to  the  bungalow  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  K41i,  the  priests  of  which  make  the  usual  boast 
that  the  ground  is  ever  moist  with  the  blood  of  kids  and  buffaloes 
offered  in  sacrifice.  The  temple  is,  however,  more  remarkable  for 
the  grove  of  noblo  deoddrs  within  which  it  stands.  Close  by,  to  the 
south-west  are  the  remains  of  a  few  old  temples  and  a  masonry 
well  bearing  an  inscription  apparently  of  some  age.  From  Naini 
to  H&t  the  toad  following  the  JAgesar  ridge,  which  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Alaknandi  from  the  Sarju,  soon  descends  steeply  to 
the  latter  river  passing  the  village  of  Harara,  which  is  a  little  below 

4,000  feet.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Sarju  here  is  entirely  uninhabited. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge  at  an  elevation  of  only 
2,827  feet,  and  the  climate  and  vegetation  are  therefore  thoroughly 
tropical  in  their  character.  On  the  lower  part  of  this  descent,  which 
faces  the  north  and  is  very  steep,  and  therefore  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  many  showy  flowered  species  of  Gesneraceoe  are  abundant. 
A  fine  scarlet  Hedychium  may  also  be  found  near  Harara.  In  the 
valley  oonvolvulaceae,  wild  gingers,  and  orchideae  are  common,  the 
latter  usually  rather  curious  than  beautiful.  Besides  these  Madden 
notes  seven  species  of  Bcehmeria,  the  bijaura  (Citrus  medico);  kunj 
(Toddalia  aculeata)  ;  sun-kanwal  (Laurue  lanceolaria)  ;  kurra  (Poly¬ 
gonum  glabrum),  and  many  others.  A  great  outburst  of  green  stops 
ocours  here,  which  has  been  traced  almost  right  across  Kumaon  and 
Garhwal.  The  Sarju  is  here  a  fine  clear  river  flowing  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  still,  deep  pools  and  sparkling  rapids  over  a  bed  of  boulders. 
The  ascent  to  Gangoli-Hat  is  long  and  steep.  The  slope  up  which 
the  road  is  taken  has  a  southern  aspect  and  is  generally  abrupt, 
open  and  grassy,  and  thinly  clothed  with  pines.  The  chestnut, 
however,  is  common  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  autumn  from  its 
abundant  bloom  of  white  flowers  ;  the  fruit  is  small  and  worthless. 
Liliam  uallichianum.,  the  queen  of  lilies,  is  abundant  on  the  open 
slopes  ;  it  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  its  pure  white  flowers 
have  been  measured  as  much  as  thirteen  inches  in  length  ;  and 
nine  inches  is  common.  It  flowers  in  August. 

A  road  here  branches  off  to  Munsy&ri  by  Loha  Thai ;  and 
during  the  hot  weather  and  rains,  though  somewhat  longer  than  the 
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ordinary  road  by  Kapkot,  has  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  whole 
.  at  a  greater  elevation,  and  is  therefore  cooler 

4  and  more  healthy.  Gangoli-Hat  to  B&na,  10 

miles,  ascend  the  Diydri  pass  (6,910  feet)  over  a  ridge,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  called  Rai,  after  the  village  of  that  name  so  well 
known  for  its  copper  mines.1  The  forest  on  this  ridge  is  pine,  and 
a  visit  to  its  summit,  which  lies  about  a  mile  west  of  the  pass,  would 
repay  the  labour.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent  Quercus  lanata  is 
common  with  its  striking  foliage.  The  road  is  easy  and,  crossing 
the  pass  descends  to  Rdi,  beyond  which  the  path  follows  the  water- 
parting  ridge  between  the  Sarju  and  the  Ramganga  at  an  elevation 
varying  from  5,000  to  5,500  feet.  The  highest  points  of  the  ridge 
in  this-  neighbourhood  hardly  exceed  6,000  feet  and  the  country  is 
open  and  fairly  cultivated  and  easily  accessible.  There  is  nothing 
striking  in  the  scenery  nor  in  the  vegetation  which  is  that  common 
at  such  altitudes.  From  Bana  to  Loha-thal,  about  eight  miles, 
the  road  is  easy,  winding  along  the  hill  sides  between  5,000  and 
5,500  feet,  through  an  open  and  rather  interesting  country.  Hence 
to  Mohargari,  nine  miles,  the  path  ascends  an  open  cultivated 
country  to  the  summit  of  the  Kalinag  ridge  (7,317  feet).  To  the 
north  of  this  ridge  the  vegetation  becomes  more  luxuriant,  the 
mountains  being  steeper  and  the  Moharg&ri  valley  almost  devoid  of 
human  habitations  or  cultivation.  After  a  steep  descent  reach  the 
Moharg&r  or  stream  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  follow 
its  northern  bank  through  a  semi-tropical  vegetation  to  the  encarnp- 
ing-ground  which  is  close  by  the  stream.  Hence  to  Tejambugur 
about  six  miles. 

Gangotri,  in  patti  and  parganah  Taknaur  of  Tihri,  a  small 
temple  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhdgirathi,  is  situate  in  north 
latitude  30°-59'-10"  and  east  longitude  78°-59'-30",  about  ten 
miles  south-east  of  its  source  at  an  elevation  of  10,020  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  gunshot  below  Gangotri  the  Keddr  Ganga, 
a  rapid  and  considerable  stream,  debouches  into  the  Bhagirathi  at 
a  place  called  Gaurikund,  a  place  of  ablution  for  pilgrims.  The 
bills  here  recede  a  little,  and  above  Gaurikund  the  bed  of  the 
Bhagirathi  widens  into  a  small  shingly  space,  in  which  the  river 
flows  rapidly,  changing  its  course  as  the  floods  direct  it.  Just  at 


1  Gazetteer  X,  279. 
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the  gorge  of  this  space  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  across,  aud  just 
above  the  bridge,  in  a  bay  formed  by  a  reach  of  the  river  in  this 
shingly  place,  fifteen  feet  above  the  stream,  is  situate  the  small 
temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ganga.  This  was  erected  by 
Amr  Singh,  Th&pa,  the  chief  of  the  Gorkh&li  commanders  in 
Garhw6l  early  in  the  present  century.  The  temple  is  erected  on 
the  sacred  stone  where  tradition  has  it  BhAgirath  used  to  worship 
Mah4deo.  it  is  a  small  building  of  a  square  form,  for  about  12 
feet  high  and  rounding  in  to  the  top  in  the  manner  common  to 
temples  in  the  hills.  It  is  quite  plain,  coloured  white  with  red 
mouldings,  and  surmounted  with  the  usual  melon-shaped  ornament, 
commonly  known  as  a  Turk’s  cap.  From  the  eastern  face  of  the 
square  which  is  turned  nearly  to  the  sacred  source  there  is  a  small 
projection  covered  with  a  stone  roof,  in  which  is  the  entrance 
facing  east,  and  just  opposite  to  this  there  is  a  smaller  templo  of 
similar  Shape  dedicated  to  Bhaironji,  as  the  guardian  of  the  shrine. 
The  larger  temple  contaihs  small  statues  of  Ganga,  Bhagirath,  and 
other  deities  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  locality.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  built  of  unhewn  stone  and  mortar, 
and  the  space  this  contains  is  paved  with  flat  stones  In  this 
space,  too,  there  is  a  comfortable  but  small  house  for  the  officiating 
brahmans.  Without  the  enclosure  there  are  a  few  wooden  sheds 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims,  who  also  find  shelter 
in  caves  formed  by  overhanging  stones,  of  which  there  are  many. 

Fraser  writes There  are  several  pools,  called  by  the  Dames  Brahinakund, 
Vishuukund,  and  others  of  corresponding  import.  Ablution  in  these  is  consi¬ 
dered  an  important  part  of  the  ritual  to  be  observed  by  pilgrims  wbo  visit  this 
spot,  considered  popularly  to  bo  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  as  further  progress 
up  the  stream  is  generally,  though  erroneously,  regarded  as  impracticable. 
Though  this  ablution,  with  due  donations  to  tho  officiating  Brahmans,  ia  consi¬ 
dered  to  cleanse  from  all  offences,  the  number  of  pilgrims  is  not  considerable  iti 
consequence  of  the  great  length  and  ruggedness  of  the  journey,  aud  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  subsistence  by  the  way.  Flasks  and  similar  vessels  are  filled 
at  Gangotri  with  the  sacred  water  of  the  stream,  and  being  Bealed  by  the  offi¬ 
ciating  Brahman,  are  conveyed  to  the  plains,  where  they  are  highly  prised. 
Gungotri  is  below  the  upper  limit  of  forests  i  deo&drt  growing  here,  though  to 
no  great  sjze,  and  birch  trees  thriving  remarkably.  The  mean  breadth  of  thu 
Bhagirathi  or  Gauges  here  was  ascertained  by  Hodgson,  on  the  36th  Oi  May, 
to  be  forty-three  feet,  the  depth  eighteen  iuchea,  the  current  very  swift,  and 
over  rounded  Btones.  On  the  second  of  June  following,  he  conjectured  its 
volume  to  be  doubled,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow. 
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Renuell’s  account  of  Gangotri  would  scarcely  hare  been  expected  from  one 
who  usually  displays  so  much  information  and  judgment.  “  This  great  body  of 
water  (the  Ganges)  now  forces  a  passage  through  the  ridge  of  mount  Himm&leh, 
at  the  distance  possibly  of  100  miles  below  the  place  of  its  drat  approach  to  it, 
and,  sapping  its  very  foundations,  rushes  through  a  cavern,  and  precipitates 
itself  into  a  vast  basin,  which  it  has  worn  in  the  roek  at  the  hither  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  Ganges  thus  appears  to  incurious  spectators  to  derive  its 
original  springs  from  this  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  mind  of  superstition  has 
given  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  the  form  of  the  head  of  a  cow 

This  idea  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Persian  authors  and  Pere  Tieffenthaler 
also  notices  it  ;  but  the  Brahman  priest  in  charge  met  there  by  Fraser  in  1816 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  stream  proceeding  from  a  rock  like  a  cow’s  mouth, 
and  pointed  out  the  actual  source.  Herbert  estimates  the  length  of  the  Bh&gl- 
rathi  from  its  source  near  Gangotri  to  its  entrance  to  the  plains  at  203  miles. 
The  elevation  of  the  temple  above  the  sea  is  10,319  feet.  About  n  Woe  from 
Gungotri  is  a  place  called  Patangani,  which  is  noted  as  the  spot  where  the  five 
Pandaw  as  remained  for  twelve  years  worshipping  Mabadeo  after  his  retreat 
from  Lanka  to  the  Himalaya  after  that  they  ascended  the  Swargaruini  peak, 
whence  the  Ganges  flows,  and  there  four  of  them  died  and  their  spirits  ascended 
to  heaven.  The  fifth  Yuddhishthira  was  translated  bodily  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Griffith  thus  recounts  the  birth  of  the  Ganges1 : — 

«  Thus  urged,  the  sage  recounted  both 
The  birth  of  Gangs  and  her  growth: 

The  mighty  hill  with  metatB  stored, 

Himalaya,  is  the  mountain’s  lord  ; 

The  father  of  a  lovely  pair 
Of  daughters,  fairest  of  the  fair  . 

Their  mother,  offspring  of  the  will 
Of  Meru,  everlasting  hill, 

Mend,  Himalaya’s  darling,  graced 
With  beauty  of  her  dainty  waist. 

Ganga  was  elder  born  :  then  came 
The  fair  one  known  by  Uma’s  name, 

Then  all  the  godB  of  heaven,  in  need 
Of  Ganga’s  help  their  vows  to  speed, 

To  great  Himalaya  came  and  prayed 
The  mountain  king  to  yield  the  maid. 

He,  not  regardless  of  the  weal 
Of  the  three  worlds,  with  holy  real 
His  daughter  to  the  Immortals  gave, 

Ganga  whose  waters  cleanse  and  save, 

Who  roams  at  pleasure,  fair  and  free, 

Purging  all  sinners,  to  the  sea, 

The  threc-pathed  Ganga  thus  obtained 
The  #ods  their  heavenly  homeB  regained. 

1  Ramayana,  I,  171. 
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Long  time  the  Bister  Uma  passed 
Id  tows  austere  and  rigid  fast, 

And  the  king  gave  the  devotee 
Immortal  Rudra’s  bride  to  be  ; 

Matching  with  that  unequalled  lord 
His  Uma  through  the  worlds  adored. 

So  now  a  glorious  station  fills 
Each  daughter  of  the  king  of  hills  : 

One  honored  as  the  noblest  stream, 

One  mid  the  goddesses  supreme. 

Thus  Gangs,  king  Himalaya's  child, 

The  heavenly  river  undeflled, 

Rose  bearing  with  her  to  the  sky 
Her  waves  that  bless  and  purify." 

Gau-mvkh,  or  the  cow’s  mouth,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
glacier  cavern  from  which  the  head-waters  issue  on  the  melting  of 
the  ice  and  snow.  This  glacier  has  its  origin  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Satopanth  group  of  peaks,  the  eastern  slopes  of  which  are 
covered  by  the  glaciers  above  B&drin&tb  in  the  M&na  valley.  It 
also  is  connected  with  the  glaciers  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Kedarnath  peak,  on  the  south  face  of  whioh  is  the  temple  of  that 
name,  so  that  the  three  great  places  of  pilgrimage  are  all  within  a 
few  miles  of  horizontal  distance  from  each  other.1  The  name  Gau- 
rnuJch  is  also  given  to  the  prayer-bag1  which  conceals  the  mudrae 
made  in  the  ceremony  of  the  sandhya. 


Landhaur  to  Gangotri  by  old  road. 


I 

Landbaur  to  Plied! 

11 

Reckoning  from  the  Laudhaur  Hospital. 

8 

Bilal 

•  •• 

12 

Along  the  Aglar  stream. 

3 

Lalfiri  ... 

•  •• 

12 

Cross  Nigtiba  range. 

4 

Thona 

•  •• 

10 

Reach  Ganges  river  forest  bungalow. 

6 

Dhfinda  ... 

•  •• 

12 

6 

Birahit  ... 

12 

A  bridge  leads  to  Kedarnith  forest  bun- 

7 

Moneri  ... 

11 

galow  one  mile  further  on. 

8 

Bhatwari  ... 

12 

Hill-shoes  can  be  procured  here. 

9 

Tiara  or  Elga 

i  as 

12 

10 

Danguli 

11 

11 

Sftkhi  or  Jaiah 

••• 

14 

Forest  bungalow  between  12th  and  13th 
marches.  Crossing  the  Kapat  ghit  by 
two  wire  suspension  bridges  at  Maicha. 

18 

Derali 

•  •  • 

10 

Cross  the  Ganges  by  bridge.  Supplies 
must  be  procured  at  Derali. 

13 

Bhaironghiti 

••• 

9 

The  Nilang  river  here  joins  the  Ganges. 
Temple.  Very  bad  road  over  ladders, 
scaffolds,  Ac. 

HO  made  path  to  foot  of  glacier,  which 
is  six  miles  from  Camp. 

14 

Gangotri  ... 

9 

15 

Camp 

Total 

••• 

Ml 

10 

167 

1  A  Dame  of  Siva.  *  See  Gaaetteer,  XI,  874. 
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Garra  or  Deoha,  a  river  rising  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
lower  hills  in  patti  Chaugadh  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon,  near  a 
peak  over  seven  thousand  feet  After  a  short  south-easterly  course 
it  runs  due  west  and  again  south,  entering  the  Rh&bar  between 
Chorgaliya  and  Jaula-Sal.  It  flows  southward  through  the  Bareilly 
district  and  Shdhjnhanpur,  and  eventually  joins  the  Western  K&m- 
ganga  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  known  as  the  Nadhaur  in  the  hills  • 
in  the  Tarai  as  the  Dewa  or  Deoha,  and  further  south  as  the 
Garra. 


G&rhwal,  a  district  of  the  Kumaon  Division,  is  bounded  on  tho 

north  by  Tibet  ;  on  the  east  by  Kumaon  ;  on  the  south  by  Bijnor, 

and  on  the  west  by  Tihri  and  Dehra  Dun.  It  lies  between  north 

latitude  29°-26'-l 5"  and  31°  5'-30",  and  between  east  longitude 

78°-18'-45"  and  80°-8'-0",  with  an  area  of  5,500  square  miles. 

For  administrative  purposes  this  area  is 
Sub-Division.  . 

divided  into  eleven  pargunahs,  which  are 

further  sub-divided  into  86  pattis  as  follows : — 


Parganah. 

No. 

Patti. 

Parganah. 

No 

Patti. 

1  Bdrahsyfin  ... 

l 

Banelsyun. 

4  Cbandkot 

Gorarsytiu. 

a 

Uangarhsyun. 

30 

Jaintolayun. 

s 

Gagwars)  un. 

31 

Kimgadigar. 

4 

Idwalsyun. 

32 

Mflundatsyiiu. 

Khatsvun 

33 

Mawalay  fin. 

KanJw&lsyun. 

34 

Pingala-iiakha. 

Kupholsyun. 

35 

Ringwarsyuo. 

Manyarsyuu. 

5  Dewa’garh  ... 

36 

Hidolaydn. 

Nadalsyon. 

37 

Oachhausyun. 

10 

Paidulsv  un. 

38 

Chal.iD»yun. 

n 

Patwdlsyiia. 

39 

Dhanpnr. 

12 

Rawatsydn. 

40 

Gburduisyun, 

13 

Sitousyun. 

41 

Kandarayun. 

H 

Aswalsyun. 

43 

Katliolsyun. 

8  Badlidn 

15 

Khansar. 

6  Dasoli 

43 

Band. 

10 

Kaptri. 

44 

Dasoli  Malli. 

17 

Karakot. 

45 

Dasoli  Taili 

IS 

Naudak. 

7  Nagpur 

46 

Bamsii. 

19 

Pindunvar. 

47 

Kaliphat  Malli, 

20 

Pindarpar. 

46 

Kaliphdt  Taili. 

9  Chandpur  .. 

21 

Chandpur  Si  if. 

49 

Maikhauda. 

2  v 

Chandpur  Taili. 

5u 

Nagpur  Malla. 

23 

Choprukot, 

51 

Nagpur  Bichlila. 

24 

ChauthUn. 

52 

Nagpur  Talla. 

25 

Dhaijyuli. 

53 

Urgam. 

Lobha. 

54 

Parkandi. 

Hanigadh. 

8  PainkhandaM. 

55 

Painkhunda  Malls. 

1 

Sirgur. 

56 

Paiokbanda  Tails- 

garhwXl. 
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Pargaoah. 

No. 

Patti. 

Pa'ganah. 

Patti. 

9  Ganga  SaUo, 

E 

lObiogu  Malta 

72 

Meldhtr. 

E 

Dbdngu  Talla. 

78 

84  ball. 

Karauudu  Walla. 

74 

Saindhar. 

00 

Karaundu  Palla. 

76 

Talain. 

61 

Langur. 

11  Talla  Sftl&n... 

76 

Bliabar. 

6? 

Udepur  Malta. 

77 

Bij lot  Walla. 

68 

Udepur  Bichlila. 

76 

Bijlot  Talla. 

64 

Udepur  Talla. 

79 

Bungi. 

63 

Ajmer 

Badalpur  Malta. 

10  Mai  Id  Satin ... 

66 

Bangarsyfin. 

61 

Badalpur  Talla. 

67 

Dhaundyalaytin. 

62 

Kaurlnya  Walla, 

68 

Gujaru. 

63 

Kaurliiya  Palla. 

69 

Iriyakot. 

*4 

Painun 

EE 

Khdtali. 

66 

8ila  Mnlla. 

Kolagdr. 

66 

Silt  Talla. 

To  the  north,  the  water-parting  forms  the  boundary  with 
Hundes.  To  the  east,  the  boundary  is  somewhat  arbitrarily  fixed 


by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  southern  peak  of  Trisul  to  the 
Pindar  river  about  twenty  miles  from  its  source,  thence  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  along  the  Badhan  to  the  Ramganga  river 
near  Mehalchauri,  crossing  it,  to  where  it  again  meets  the  river 
in  the  Pdtli  Diin.  Thence  it  skirts  the  southern  base  of  the 
hills  by  the  R&mnagar  and  Ganges  road  to  Gorighdt  on  the 
Ganges.  On  the  west  the  boundary  follows  the  Ganges  river  to 
Deopraydg,  thence  the  Alakuanda  to  Rndrprayag  and  after  that 
the  Mandakini  river  to  Agastmuni,  whence  an  irregular  line  above 
the  right  bank  of  that  stream  to  the  snowy  range  to  the  west  of 
the  Ked&rndth  temple  completes  the  circuit.  The  greatest  breadth 
is  55  miles,  the  least  breadth  30  miles,  and  the  mean  about  42 
miles.  The  estimated  area  is  3,520,000  acres  or  5,500  square 
miles.  But  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  snowy  wastes 
the  area  in  acres  cannot  be  correctly  given.  The  natural  divisions 
are  mountain  ranges  and  narrow  valleys  which,  as  a  rule,  are  little 
more  than  ravines.  That  of  Srinagar  is  the  largest  in  the  district, 
but  it  is  hardly  half  a  mile  wide  and  has  an  elevation  of  only  1,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  these  may  be  added  the  narrow 
strip  of  waterless  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  called  the  Bhdbar, 
about  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  where  it  udjoins  the  plains. 

Some  centuries  back  Garhwal  was  divided  into  a  number  of 

petty  chieftainries  said  to  have  been  fifty-two 
ExiatiDg  arrangements.  num^er.^  wfiich  were  subsequently  united 
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under  the  RAja  of  Chandpur,  who  transferred  his  residence  to  Dewal- 
garh,  and  about  the  fifteenth  century  to  Srinagar.  Under  these 
RAj  as  the  existing  parganahs  were  established,  and  no  alteration  in 
their  number  or  limits  was  made  by  the  GorkhAlis.  The  parganahs 
were  subdivided  into  pattis,  some  of  which,  for  various  reasons, 
attained  to  the  position  of  pargauahs  at  different  times.  One  of  the 
earliest  lists  gives  the  following  : — Ajmer,  Udepur,  SalAn,  Slla, 
BArahsyun,  Dewalgarh,  Choprakot,  Dhanpur,  Chandpur,  Badh6n, 
Dasoli,  Painkhanda,  Kaplri,  Khfttali,  Nagpur,  Parkandi,  and  Lohba, 
or  seventeen  in  all.  In  1815  there  were  tabsilis1  at  Srinagar  and 
Chandpur  and  a  peshkar  at  Kotdwara,  where  there  was  also  a  police 
station,  and  at  Bhurighftt,  Bilasni,  and  Sigoddi,  costing  together 
Rs.  740  a  mouth.  The  Dliangu  tahsil  (Kainur)  was  formed  in  1817 
for  the  Salan  parganah  instead  of  a  peshkari  at  Kotdwara  and  the 
entire  monthly  cost  (exclusive  of  the  share  of  the  head-quarters’ 
establishment)  is  set  down  at  Rs.  488.  In  1821,  tahsil  Chandpur 
comprised  (1)  Chandpur,  containing  pattis  Chandpur,  Lohba,  Dhan¬ 
pur  (and  its  mines),  and  Choprakot ;  (2)  Badhan,  containing  Badhan, 
Kapiri,  and  Karakot;  and  (3)  Malta  Salan, comprising  Siibali,  KhAtali, 
Bangarsyun,  Gujaru,  DhaundyAlsyuu,  Saiudliar,  and  Meldhar.  The 
Dhangu  tahsil2  contained  eleven  pattis,  Udepur,  Ajmir,  DliAngu, 
Sila,  Karaundu,  Kaurhiya,  Langur,  Painun,  Bungi,  Bijlot,  and 
Badalpur,  and  was  abolished  in  January,  1822.  Five  of  its  pattis 
were  annexed  to  the  Srinagar  tahsil  under  the  name  Ganga  Salan 
and  six  to  Chandpur  as  Talla  SalaD,  reducing  the  monthly  cost  of 
establishment  to  Rs.  388.  Parganah  Chaundkot  included  pattis 
Iriyakot,  Talain,  and  Kolagar,  and  to  these  were  added  the  cluster 
of  villages  from  Dewalgarh  known  as  Kotali,  and  which  had  been 
assigned  for  a  long  period  for  the  manufacture  of  powder  for  the 
State.  In  1830,  the  tahsil  establishment  cost  Rs.  125  ;  police  Rs.  72 
(in  P&tli  D6n  and  Chandi)  ;  and  Kantingos  Rs.  125.  In  1834  the 
Srinagar  tahsil3  was  abolished,  and  the  entire  district  was  placed 
under  one  tahsildar,  resident  at  Kainur  (Kanytir),  the  old  seat  of  the 
Chandpur  tahsili.  The  tahsili  was  subsequently  again  removed  to 
Srinagar.  In  1833,  patti  Pauai  was  transferred  from  Chandpur  to 
Dhanpur,  but  the  greatest  changes  were  effected  by  Mr.  J.  Beckett 

*  To  Government,  26th  December,  1815,  from  27th  January,  1816.  *  T® 

Governmeut,  14th  September,  1821,  from  23rd  January,  1822.  3  To  Com¬ 

missioner,  Bareilly,  1st  January,  1834,  from  Government,  21st  January,  1834. 
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at  tli©  current  settlement,  aud  are  fully  noticed  elsewhere.  In  1883, 
the  head-quarters’  establishment  for  revenue  duties  cost  Rs.  : 
Civil  (Judicial)  Courts,  Rs.  :  Police,  Rs.  :  and  Public 

Works  Rs.  :  total  Rs.  The  history  of  the  adminis¬ 

tration  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  will  be  found  under  Kumaon 
(, q.v .).  The  head-quarters  of  the  Civil  Administration  is  now  at 
P6ori,  where  the  Assistant  Commissioner  resides.  There  is  now  a 
tahs/ldar  at  Srinagar,  a  peshkdr  at  Gairsen  or  Lohba,  and  police- 
stations  at  Srinagar,  Kotdw&ra,  Dhdron,  and  L&ldhdng. 

The  shape  of  Garhw&l  on  a  map  is  not  unlike  that  of  an 

hour-glass,  broad  at  the  north  and  south 
Physical  geography.  . 

and  narrowing  to  about  one-half  in  the 

middle.  The  Alaknanda  and  its  tributaries  drain  the  entire 
district,  and  form  the  valleys,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  much  narrower 
and  contain  less  arable  land  than  those  of  Kumaon.  Mr.  Batten’s 
description  may  be  quoted  here  : — “  Vast  tracts  are  composed 
of  bare  rocks  or  are  covered  with  forests  :  in  some  parts  such 
features  are  confined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  whose 
sides  and  base  are  adorned  with  the  richest  fertility  ;  whilst  in 
other  parts  the  fairest  slopes  or  the  finest  valleys  are  succeeded  by 
continuous  miles  of  river  glen  where  precipices  and  woods  extend 
to  the  lowest  depths.  Sometimes  the  jungle  is  above  the  cultivated 
parts  ;  sometimes  below.  In  one  place,  individual  villages  or  sets 
of  villages  are  separated  from  their  neighbours  by  almost  imper¬ 
vious  forests  or  impassable  crags  and  rivers  ;  in  another,  villages 
having  little  barren  waste  are  mutually  divided  by  a  small  copse 
or  ravine,  or  by  the  natural  boundary  of  a  stream  flowing  between 
their  fields  ;  so  various  are  the  features  of  the  country  through 
which  the  hamlets  are  interspersed.  However  notorious  one 
sub-division  may  be  for  its  plenty  and  another  for  its  poverty,  no 
opinion  in  either  case  can  be  formed  of  the  natural  capabilities  of 
one  village  by  a  view  of  its  neighbour  in  even  the  smallest  sub¬ 
division  of  a  tract.”  The  Alaknanda  marks  the  great  central  line 
of  lowest  elevation,  receiving  rivers  on  either  side  which  in  turn 
receive  minor  streams,,  and  these  again  rills  and  rivulets  until  the 
great  dividing  ridge  is  met  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Kali  or  S4rda  on  the  east  and  the  Ganges  system 
on  the  west.  The  entire  drainage  of  Garhw41  flows  into  the  Gauges. 

31 
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With  the  exception  of  parganas  Barahsyiin  and  Chaundkot,  which 
are  almost  entirely  bare  of  arboreal  vegetation,  the  entire  district  is 
thickly  covered  with  forest  forming  in  many  places  an  almost 
impenetrable  jungle. 

To  the  north  the  mountains  form  a  portion  of  the  great  Hima¬ 
layan  chain  of  which  the  principal  peaks  in  the  district  are  West 
Tristil,  23,382  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  East  Trisul,  23,092 
feet  ;  the  third  peak,  22,342  feet  ;  Nanda  Devi,  25,601  feet ;  the 
Nandakna  peaks,  20,772,  20,773,  22,093  feet;  Kamet,  25,373 
feet  ;  Nalikknta,  21,661  feet  ;  Badrin&th,  23,210  feet,  and  Kedar- 
nath,  22,790  feet.  From  the  main  range  to  the  north-west  the 
slope  inclines  to  the  elevated  plains  of  Tibet,  and  the  Vishnuganga 
river  rises  gradually  from  6,200  feet  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Alaknanda  to  18,000  feet  at  its  source  in  the  glacier  adjoining 
the  Mana  pass  into  Tibet.  Between  this  valley  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Alaknanda,  here  called  the  Dhauli  or  ‘  white  river  ’ 
is  a  ridge  of  great  height  ending  on  the  south  in  a  peak  having 
an  elevation  of  22,073  feet  and  in  Kamet  on  the  north.  The 
Dhauli  valley  comes  next  and  leads  to  the  Niti  pass  into  Tibet, 
which  is  described  in  the  article  Bhotiya  Mahdls.  To  the  south 
of  the  main  range  of  hills  we  find  numerous  spurs  running  from 
it  generally  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west  and 
parallel  to  each  other  with  cross  spurs  at  intervals  and  occasional 
ridges  of  greater  elevation,  such  as  Tungn&th  or  Chandrasila 
(12,071  feet),  Duda-ki-Toli  (10,188  feet),  and  Dhubri  (9,862  feet). 
South  of  the  river  Nyar,  however,  the  ranges  run  more  parallel  to 
the  plains,  and  are  seldom  more  than  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Most  of  these  hills  are  rugged  and  densely  wooded  up 
to  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet,  steep  towards  the  ridges, 
somewhat  flatter  about  the  middle,  and  end  in  abrupt  slopes  towards 
the  valleys.  Along  the  larger  rivers,  the  hills  present  gradual 
slopes  at  the  base  and  end  in  a  succession  of  narrow  terraces  or  flats, 
which  are  all  dry  and  are,  as  a  rule,  also  cultivated.  The  soil  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  valleys.  That  of  the  Alaknanda  is  somewhat 
sandy  ;  of  the  Pindar,  Ramganga,  and  Nand&kini  is  reddish  clay, 
and  that  of  the  Nydr  is  clay  mixed  with  shingle.  The  soil  in  the 
smaller  valleys  is  usually  very  rich,  being  composed  of  the  washings 
from  the  hill  sides.  The  strip  of  Bhabar  from  Kotdw&ra  to  Bhamauri 
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js  separated  from  the  plains  by  a  continuation  of  the  Siw&lik  range, 
which  is  crossed  by  numerons  passes,  some  6f  which  are  practicable 
for  wheeled  carriage.  The  remainder  of  the  southern  boundary  is 
wholly  opeu  to  the  plains. 

The  BhAbar  is  but  partially  cultivated,  and  for  the  most  part 

consists  of  forests  of  sdl  ( Shorea  robusta)y 
Forests.  •  * 

eissu  {Dalbergia  sissu),  and  bambus.  The 
forests  in  the  hills  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  elsewhere.1  Gener¬ 
ally,  the  southern  portion  of  the  hills  are  still  oovered  with  primaeval 
forest  The  largest  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  district  is  the  tiger- 
haunted  forest  of  Cbandpur,  which  is  still  some  25  to  30  miles 
long  by  12  to  15  miles  broad.  Tear  by  year  the  jungle  is  encroached 
on  by  cultivation,  and  people  are  encouraged  to  settle  in  it  by  the 
grant  of  land  at  nominal  rates  and  the  bestowal  of  the  proprietary 
right  if  they  bring  it  under  the  plough.  Hitherto  the  soanty 
population  and  the  presence  of  wild  animals  have  retarded  the 
progress  of  reclamation;  but  these  obstacles  are  gradually  being 
removed,  and  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  cultivation  in  1815  with 
that  now  existing  shows  a  marvellous  and  steady  increase  in  pros¬ 
perity.  Much  of  the  forest  land  to  the  south  is  now  held  by  the 
Forest  Department,  and  is  rigidly  conserved  for  the  sake  of  the 
timber  now  yearly  becoming  more  valuable. 

As  already  noticed,  the  Alaknanda  with  its  tributaries  mark  the 

distinguishing  physical  features  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  show  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
lowest  elevation.  This  river  is  one  of  the  sacred  streams  of  India 
and  each  of  the  places  where  it  meets  a  considerable  affluent  called 
( Praydga  or  confluence)  is  esteemed  holy,  and  forms  a  station  in 
the  pilgrimage  which  all  devout  Hindus  make  to  HimAchaL  The 
first  confluence  is  at  VishnuprayAg,  where  the  waters  of  the  Dhauli 
from  the  Niti  pass  unite  with  the  waters  of  the  Saraswati  or  Vish- 
nuganga  from  the  Mana  pass  and  thence  onwards  to  Deoprayag, 
the  stream  is  known  as  the  Alaknanda.  At  NandprayAg  the  Nan- 
dak  stream  joins  the  Alaknanda  on  the  left  bank,  and  brings  with 
it  the  drainage  from  the  Nandakna  peaks  and  the  western  slopes  of 

1  For  vet y  valuable  contributions  throughout  this  article  on  the  present 
state  of  the  district  my  warm  obligations  are  due  to  Colonel  Garstin,  who  has 
also  examined  these  pages  whilst  passing  through  the  press. 
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Trisul.  At  Karnprayag,  on  the  same  bank,  is  received  the  Pindar, 
which  drains  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  Tris61  group. 
The  Mandkkini  falls  in  on  the  right  bank  at  Rudrprayag  and  brings 
with  it  the  surplus  waters  of  the  entire  tract  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Badrin&th  and  Kedarn&th  peaks.  At  Deoprayig  the 
Bh6girathi  from  Gangotri  joins  the  Alaknanda,  and  henceforward 
the  united  stream  is  known  as  the  Ganges.  The  Bhdgirathi  rises 
in  Tlhri  from  the  Gangotri  peak,  and,  though  popularly  considered 
the  chief  branch  of'the  Ganges,  is  inferior  in  importance  and  volume 
to  the  Alaknanda.  The  only  other  important  tributaries  are  the 
JNy&r  and  Hiunal  streams,  which  join  the  Ganges  on  the  left  bank 
below  Deoprayag.  The  only  river  of  any  size  in  Garhw41  which 
does  not  join  the  Ganges  within  the  limits  of  the  district  is  the 
upper  waters  of  the  western  Ramganga.  This  river  takes  its  rise  in 
Lohba,  and  flowing  through  Kumaon  for  a  considerable  distance, 
re-enters  Garhw&l  in  the  Patli  Dun,  where  it  receives  the  Mandhil, 
Pal&in,  and  Sona  streams  on  the  right  bank,  and  bursting  its  way 
through  the  Siw&liks,  reaches  the  Ganges  in  the  Hardoi  district  of 
Oudh.  All  these  rivers,  owing  to  their  great  velocity  and  the 
existence  of  rocks,  boulders,  shoals,  and  rapids  are  useless  for 
navigation,  though  several  are  used  for  rafting  timber.  Wherever 
culturable  land  occurs  near  their  beds,  they  are  used  for  irrigation, 
and  are  also  made  available  for  giving  power  to  mills  for  grinding 
corn.  The  beds  of  all  the  rivers  consist  of  hard  rock  and  gravel 
with  a  little  sand,  aud  little  erosion  takes  place.  Diluvion,  owing 
to  sudden  floods,  occasionally  takes  place  ;  but  alluvion  in  the  sense 
it  is  used  in  the  plains  can  never  occur.  As  a  rule  the  banks  of  all 
the  streams  in  the  hills  are  abrupt  and  high.  Srinagar,  the  only 
place  in  the  district  approaching  a  town,  is  built  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Alaknanda  well  above  the  stream,  but  still  before  the  conquest 
one-half  of  the  town  was  swept  away  by  a  flood,  and  again  in  1868 
and  1880  great  loss  occurred  through  a  sudden  rise  in  the  same 
river.  Rapids  and  eddies  occur  in  all  the  rivers  at  short  distances 
apart.  The  usual  appearance  is  a  succession  of  short,  sharp  rapids, 
sometimes  having  a  considerable  fall  with  a  long  and  deep  pool. 
Occasionally  the  bed  becomes  very  narrow  and  runs  between 
gorges  with  high  impassable  cliffs  on  either  bank.  Such  pheno¬ 
mena  are  most  frequent  on  the  Alaknanda  and  Pindar.  None  of 
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the  rivers  flow  through  subterannean  chaonels,  tliough  the  Alak¬ 
nanda  some  25  miles  above  Joshimath  appears  to  do  so  owing  to 
rooks  having  fallen  in  and  completely  hidden  the  water.  There 
are  a  few  Bmall  ferries  on  the  Alaknanda,  the  boat  being  a  canoe 
formed  from  a  hollowed  log.  Fords  are  rare  on  the  rivers  rising 
in  the  snowy  range,  but  all  the  others  are  fordable  even  in  the  rainy 
season,  except  where  there  has  been  a  fall  of  rain  sufficient  to  cause 
a  heavy  flood.  All  the  hill  streams  are  liable  to  floods  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  some  of  considerable  volume.  In  1868,  water  that  had 
been  dammed  up  by  a  landslip  burst  the  barrier,  and,  coming  down 
by  the  Alaknanda,  caused  very  great  damage  and  loss  of  life.  Two 
large  bridges  were  swept  away  with  some  seventy  pilgrims  who  were 
sleeping  on  the  river  bank  near  Chamoli  twenty  feet  above  the 
ordinary  flood  level.  When  such  floods  happen  to  flow  over  any 
cultivated  land  they  usually,  by  covering  it  with  rocks  and  gravel, 
render  it  useless  for  a  number  of  years  until  the  debris  is  cleared 
away. 


There  are  at  present  but  two  small  canals  six  and  a  half  miles 


Canal*.  Lakes. 


long  at  work.  They  are  taken  from  two 
small  streams  called  the  Koh  and  M&lin 


near  Kotdwdra  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  Bh&bar  in  their 
neighbourhood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other  small  canals  may 
be  opened  along  the  Bhabar  where  water  is  procurable  ;  but  this 
work  is  in  its  infancy  in  Garhwal,  as  those  above  mentioned  were 
only  commenced  in  1869.  They  irrigate  ab,out  1,300  acres  of 
land.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importance  in  Garhw61.  The 
largest  is  Diuri  T&l  (y.u.)  in  Kaliphdt,  which  is  about  400  yards 
long  by  250  yards  wide.  It  is  oval  in  shape  and  is  mainly  interest¬ 
ing  from  the  panoramic  view  of  the  snowy  range  above  Keddrndth 
which  is  seen  reflected  on  its  surface.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes 


situate  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  high  hills,  such  as  Deo  T61  near 
the  Mana  pass,  Gady&r  T41  in  Fainkhanda  Talla,  and  Bhairon  TAl 
in  Dasoli  Talli. 


There  are  several  hot  springs  in  GarhwAl.  Those  at  Gauri 


Hot  springs. 
Mandakini  river. 


Kund  on  the  road  to  the  temple  of  Kedtfr- 
nath  are  situate  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
On  the  6th  October,  at  5  p.m.,  when  the  tem- 


peiature  of  the  air  was  64°  and  that  of  the  river  was  52°,  the  tern- 
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perature  in  one  of  the  springs  was  74°  and  in  another  128°.  The 
water  is  collected  in  an  artificial  reservoir  built  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing,  as  all  pilgrims  are  required  to  bathe  here  before  proceeding 
to  Keddrn&th,  a  procedure  full  of  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  benefit. 
There  is  another  spring  of  a  similar  description  at  Badrindth  called 
the  Tapt  kund.  It  runs  under  the  temple,  and  is  also  collected  in  a 
large  reservoir  for  bathing  purposes.  The  temperature  was  noted 
at  128°  Fahrenheit,  when  that  of  the  river  close  by  was  only  38°. 
Cold  water  is  let  into  the  reservoir  in  order  to  allow  of  the  pilgrims 
bathing  in  it.  There  are  four  separate  hot  springs  at  Tapuban, 
two  about  a  mile,  and  two  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  from  the 
village  of  that  name,  and  all  close  to  the  Niti  road.  The  two  most 
distant  well  up  into  artificial  reservoirs  and  are  used  as  bathing- 
places,  their  temperature  being  127°  and  123°  respectively.  The 
other  two  are  springs  and  are  not  used  for  bathing,  their  temperature 
being  99°  and  109°.  The  water  of  the  first  two  is  of  a  dirty  colour, 
and  leaves  a  whitish  sediment,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
sulphur  in  it,  while  that  of  the  latter  two  is  clear  and  somewhat  aerated 
though  tasteless.  The  spring  of  Bhauri  lies  near  the  village  of 
.Amola  in  latitude  30°-3'  and  longitude  78°-2'.  It  has  a  somewhat 
saline  taste  and  the  stones  are  discolored  by  a  reddish  sediment 
The  elevation  of  this  spring  is  between  3,500  and  4,000  feet.  It  rises 
in  a  small  sdl  forest  and  has  a  temperature  of  94°.  There  are  also 
two  other  springs  considered  by  the  natives  to  be  warm.  One  occurs 
at  Kulsari  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pindar  river,  and  the  other  on 
the  river  Paldin  in  Badalpur  Patti.  The  water  is  rather  less  cold 
than  ordinary  hill  water,  but  not  even  slightly  hot. 

Meteorology  and  climate  have  already  been  noticed1,  and  here  it 

is  only  necessary  to  state  that  for  six  months 
Climate.  .  ,  ,  .  . 

in  the  year,  that  is,  during  the  rainy  season 

and  until  February,  the  climate  is  damp.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  is  dry  aud  bracing.  But  owing  to  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  any  general  statements  regarding  the  climate  are  subject 
to  great  variations.  Towards  the  passes  into  Tibet  there  are  no 
periodical  rains,  while,  in  the  hottest  weather  it  is  cool.  In  the  por¬ 
tions  bordering  on  and  to  the  south  of  the  snowy  range  it  is  always 
cool  but  more  moist,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  hills  the  temperature 
varies,  and  in  the  valleys  it  is  intensely  hot  and  feverish  during 

1  Vol.  X.,  sol. 
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the  hot  weather  and  rains  and  bitterly  cold  during  the  night*  and 
mornings,  though  warm  in  the  day  time.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  average  readings  of  the  thermometer  afford  no  criterion  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  temperature.  The  average  rainfall  at  PAori  is 
about  48  4  inches  and  at  Srinagar  about  871  inches  and  for  the 
period  1860-61  to  1870-71  about  40  inches.  For  subsequent  years 
the  statistics  of  PAori  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

lit  June 
to  30th 
Septem¬ 
ber. 

1st  Octo¬ 
ber  to 

3 1st 

January. 

l  at 

Febru¬ 
ary  to 
Slat 
May. 

Year. 

1st  June 
to  30th 
Septem¬ 
ber. 

1st  Octo¬ 
ber  to 

3 1st 

January. 

1st 

Febru¬ 
ary  to 
Slat 
May. 

1879-78  ... 

32-4 

*4 

8*7 

1878-78  .. 

28-9 

05 

6-4 

1873-74  ... 

26'1 

35 

7*6 

1879-80  ... 

46  1 

3  6 

118 

1874-75  ... 

41  O 

•6 

9-6 

1880-81  ... 

36  8 

40 

9  1 

1875-76  .. 

32-4 

2  2 

6*7 

1881-82  ... 

32  1 

2  9 

7*6 

1876-77  ... 

2T8 

6-6 

16-6 

1882-83  ... 

40  1 

11*8 

14  1 

1877-78  .. 

14-6 

60 

13-4 

_ J 

1863-84  ... 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

The  nearest  railway  station  to  Srinagar  is  that  of  Saharanpur, 


Communication!. 


distant  about  1 00  miles,  but  the  opening  of 
the  branch  line  from  Moradabad  to  HardwAr 


will  place  the  district  in  much  nearer  communication  with  the 
railway.  The  passes  into  Tibet  are  sufficiently  noticed  under  the 
article  Bhotiya  MahXls,  whilst  those  to  the  plains  occur  at  BilAsni, 
Bhiirighat,  Kotdwara,  Palpur,  Babli  and  Kangra.  Besides  these 
there  are  numerous  bye-passes  known  as  chorghdte  (thieves’  passes) 
leading  to  individual  villages  aud  which  are  but  seldom  used  by 
general  travellers.  The  district  is  well-supplied  with  hill-roads 
varying  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  width,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
bridged,  and  attention  is  now  being  given  to  improving  those  that 
exist  rather  than  to  making  new  roads.  There  are  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  of  road  in  the  district  kept  up  by  a  Government 
grant  and  the  labour  of  the  people  through  whose  villages  they 
pass,  a  duty  covenanted  for  and  allowed  for  in  their  agreements 
with  Government  regarding  the  land-revenue.  It  was  found  that 
thus  the  burden  could  be  easiest  borne  and  that  labour  was  a  fitter 
form  for  contribution  than  a  money  cess  and  could  be  borne  much 
easier  by  all  classes.  The  patwAri  here,  as  in  Kumaon,  is  ex-officio  the 
soperintendent  of  repairs,  which  is  all  that  the  people  are  required 
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to  effect ;  bridges  and  expensive  works  being  constructed  by  the 
skilled  Government  establishment  entertained  for  the  purpose.  The 
roads  in  the  hills  are  not  metalled,  and  are  made  by  cutting  the  hill 
side  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  width  and  building  up  and  filling 
in  the  outer  side.  When  practicable  the  whole  width  is  cut,  but 
this  cannot  always  be  done,  and  in  many  places  where  the  hill  side 
is  precipitous  the  whole  has  to  be  built  up  for  a  considerable  height. 
Lime  is  rarely  used  in  such  retaining  walls  as  the  stone  is  good  and 
hill-men  are  very  good  wall  builders.  The  ordinary  cost  of  a  hill- 
road  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  breadth  is  from  Rs.  250  to 
Rs.  400  per  mile,  but  where  there  is  much  rock-cutting  the  cost 
rises  as  high  as  Rs.  800  a  mile.  These  averages  include  the  cost 
of  the  erection  of  small  culverts  usually  crossed  by  slate  flags  or 
wooden  sleepers. 


Traill  on  roads, 
writes  :  — 


Traill’s  remarks  on  the  difficulties  of  road¬ 
making  hold  good  to  the  present  day.  He 


11  The  rapidity  of  the  mountain  rivers  offers  great  impediments  to  communi¬ 
cation  and  -intercourse,  more  particularly  during  the  rainy  season  when  (in  tbe 
absence  of  bridges)  the  trader,  his  merchandise  and  cattle  can  only  be  crossed 
over  the  large  rivers  by  the  assistance  of  the  gb£t  people,  who  swim  supported 
on  dried  gourds.  The  bridges  are  of  four  kinds  :  the  first,  consists  of  a  single 
Bpar  thrown  across  from  bank  to  bank  ;  the  Becond,  is  formed  of  successive 
layers  of  timbers,  the  upper  gradually  projecting  beyond  the  lower  from  either 
bank  towards  each  other,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  until  the  interval  in  the  centre 
be  sufficiently  reduced  to  admit  of  a  single  timber  being  thrown  across  the  upper 
layers,  the  euds  of  the  projecting  timbers  being  secured  in  the  stone  piers ; 
these  bridges,  which  are  called  sangas,  are  usually  from  two  to  three  timbers 
wide,  and  have  sometimes  a  railing  on  each  side.  The  third  description  of 
bridges,  called  the  jhiila,  is  constructed  of  ropes ;  two  sets  of  cables  being 
stretched  across  the  river,  and  the  ends  secured  in  the  banks,  the  roadway, 
consisting  of  slight  ladders  of  wood  two  feet  in  breadth,  is  suspended  parallel 
to  the  cables  by  ropes  of  about  three  feet  in  length.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
horizontal  cables  form  a  balustrade  to  support  the  passenger,  while  reaching 
from  step  to  step  of  tbe  ladders.  To  make  the  jhhla  practicable  for  goats 
and  sheep,  the  interstices  of  the  ladders  are  sometimes  closed  up  with  twigs 
laid  close  to  each  other.  A  construction  of  this  kind  necessarily  requires  a 
high  bank  on  both  sides,  and  where  this  evident  advantage  may  be  wanting,  the 
deficiency  of  height  is  supplied  by  a  wooden  gallows,  erected  on  the  two  banks 
over  which  the  ends  of  the  cables  are  passed.  The  fourth  and  most  simple 
bridge  consists  merely  of  a  single  cable  stretched  across  the  stream,  to  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  traversing  on  a  wooden  ring  ;  the  passenger  or  baggage 
being  placed  in  this  basket,  it  is  drawn  aoross  by  a  man  on  tbe  opposite  Bide  by 
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means  of  a  rope  attached  to  the  bottom.  This  is  termed  a  ckhUka  ( kthanika ). 
The  two  last  descriptions  of  bridge  are  constructed  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
as  the  ropes  used  are  made  of  a  silky  species  of  grass  {bibar)  which  is  produced 
in  abundance  in  every  part  of  the  province.  Iron  chain  bridges,  as  described 
in  Turner’s  Tibet,  would  appear  to  have  been  used  in  thiB  province  at  a  remote 
period,  but  no  remains  of  them  now  exist.  A  considerable  number  of  bridges 
(tangai)  have  been  erected  under  the  British  Government,  and  many,  from  the 
want  of  durability  in  the  timbers,  have  had  to  be  renewed  after  three  or  four 
years,  so  that  it  has  been  eventually  found  advantageous  to  resort  to  the  plan 
of  iron  chain  bridges  in  all  cases.” 

The  following  are  the  principal  roads  in  the  Garhw&l  district 

and  a  few  of  the  principal  routes.  The 
procedure  to  be  followed  is  to  indent  for 
coolies  at  P&ori,  when  an  order  will  be  given  for  the  dumber 
required,  and  a  peon  will  be  detached  to  go  on  ahead  and  collect 
from  the  next  patw6ri  the  coolies  for  the  next  stage  and  supplies  at 
the  resting  place.  These  consist  of  flour  and  grain  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  fowl,  so  that  it  is  practically  necessary  to  take  all  supplies 
with  one.  Much  inconvenience  will  be  avoided  if  the  traveller 
himself  pays  all  coolies  with  his  own  hand  and  thus  prevents  his 
own  followers  from  levying  a  percentage,  a  procedure  which  would 
be  highly  resented  in  the  hills  : — 


2  'Good  road,  partially  bridged. 
3|  Road  good,  bridged  through* 
out.  The  marches  are 
Katyflr,  Baijnith  to  Jola- 
bugurb  passing  Gwildam 
in  miles }  Dungari,  12  ; 
Gh£t,  12;  Nandprayig,  12. 
9  Fair  road,  crosses  Tiudnr 
twice,  a  bridge  is  wanted. 

1  Bridged  throughout. 

2  Bridle- path,  little  used,  which 

crosses  the  Dudakitoli  range 
at  10,000  feet. 

1  Bridle-path,  which  is  belug 
bridged. 

3  Path  impassable  in  the  raius 
I  for  horses. 

4  Good  road,  bridged  all  the 

way. 

9  Bridged  ss  far  as  the  Pfttli 
Dtin,  where  it  enters  forest 
boundary. 
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Bridged  as  far  at  the  Pitli 
D6n,  where  It  enters  forest 
boundary. 

Bridged  all  through. 
Bridged  up  to  forest  bound¬ 
ary,  good. 

Bridged  throughout,  good. 
Fair,  partially  bridged. 

Bridged  throughout,  bunga¬ 
lows  at  Jholl  and  Kunjholi. 
4  Fair  road  along  a  high  ridge. 
2  Bridle  path. 


Routes  from  Srinagar  and  Pdori  showing  the  stages  along  postal  line 

and  pilgrim  road. 


Stage. 


Dis¬ 

tance. 


Remarks. 


Stage. 


Dis¬ 

tance 


Remarks. 


a. — From  Srinagar  to  HardwIb  as 
par  as  tbr  GabhwXl  boundary. 


Sitakoti  ... 
Byasghdt... 


3.  Ch&ndpur 
ki  manda. 

4.  Bsiruguna, 
6.  Lachhman 

Jhdla. 


1.  Sirobugr ... 

2.  Panar  (Rn- 
drprayag.) 

3.  Agastmuni, 

4.  Guptbisbi, 

5.  Phata 

f>.  Jhilroilpat- 
r.n. 

7.  tCeuarnith, 


Baniya’s  shop. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  Baniya. 

Ditto. 

No  Baniya.  T1 
is  a  fair  ro 
except  the  It 
march. 


e. — Guptk4bhi  to  Chaholi. 
iraliya-l  9  [  No  Baniya. 


No  Baniya, 

Baniya  at  Deo- 
prayfeg  passed 
en-roufe. 

No  Baniya. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  Boadrnns 
along  and  above 
the  left  bank  of 
the  Alaknanda 
and  Ganges. 


A— Srinagar  to  Kbd4rnath  or  pil¬ 
grim  ROAD. 


1.  Gw&liya- 
b'lgr. 

2.  Chopta 
(hence 
Ttingn&th). 

3.  Mandal  •  *  •  I 

4.  Chamoli, 
(Gopeswar). 


Baniya  only  from 
May  to  October 

Ditto, 

Baniya’s  shop. 
The  road  is  good 
and  in  good  re¬ 
pair. 


d. — Srinagar  to  Niti. 


1.  Sirabugr... 

19 

2.  Punkr 

7 

3.  Chatuwa 

15 

Pipal. 

4,  Nandpray- 

m 

6.  Chamoli  ... 

7 

6.  Pipal  Koti, 

8 

7,  Hilnng 

11 

8.  Joshimath, 

7 

Baniyu’s  shop. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto  and  bun¬ 
galow.  Hence 
by  Badrinaih  to 
Mana  is  four 
inarches:  Panda* 
keswar,  9  miles; 
badrindth,  9 
miles,  and  Mans 
two  beyond. 
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Stoge. 


Dis¬ 

tance. 


Bemarks. 


Stage. 


Dis¬ 

tance. 


Remark*. 


d.— Bbinaoah  to  Niti — ( concld .) 


/.— -Gawai  to  JqSBIMath~(coiic/</.) 


8.  Tapuban, 

9.  Burdin 


10.  Jhelam  ... 

11.  MaUri  ... 
1 J.  Gamsali... 
18.  Niti 


No  Raniya. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


There  are  no  long  or  very  steep  ascents 
•long  this  road,  which  is  ridcable 
most  the  whole  way.  Above  Joshi- 
math  villages  are  far  apart,  and  if  a 
traveller  does  not  make  the  regular 
marches,  he  must  take  all  supplies 
with  him. 

SaiNiCMB  TO  KoTDWdBA. 

1.  Piorl  ...  74  Baniya. 

2.  Naithana...  10  Ditto,  and  bun¬ 

galow. 

3.  Thingibdnj  9  Baniya. 

4.  Dirdmandi,  7 J  Ditto  and  bun¬ 

galow  :  3  and  4 
can  be  made  in 
one  march. 

5.  Kotdw&ra,  13  Bazar  and  bunga¬ 

low. 

f — GANdl  TO  JoSlflMATH. 


0.  Kotdwdra, 


1.  Lohba  ... 

2.  Adbadri  ... 

3.  Karnpra- 

y*g- 

4.  Nandpra- 

yig. 

or  1.  Lohba  ... 
2.  N  ar&yan  - 
bugr. 

8.  Banjbugr... 
4.  N andpra- 

yfig- 

or  from  Banj- 


4.  Ramni  ...  14 

0.  Kaliygghit  14 

or  Pana. 

6.  Khulara  ...  15 


Baniya's  shop. 
Ditto. 


7.  Josbimath, 
6.  Tapuban ... 


15  No  Baniya. 

Crossing  Kuanll 
pass,  15,090 
feet. 

O  Bungalow  and 

Baniya. 

8  No  Baniya;  thenoe 
see  route  d. 


g. — Ai.moqa  to  Masosi. 


Bungalow  and 
Baniya. 

Baniya’s  shop/ 
Ditto. 

Ditto  ;  hence 
as  in  TJanges 
valley  route  i. 

Baniya’s  shop 
and  small  house. 
Baniya. 

Ditto ;  hence  as 
route  d. 


1.  B  h  a  i  n  b  - 
khet. 

2.  Dwdrdhdt, 

3.  Gan&i  ... 

4.  Degh&t  .. 

5.  B  u  n  g  f  - 
dhar. 

6.  Kainur  ^ 

7.  Chhiphal- 
gh«t. 

8.  Paori 

9.  Srinagar, 

10.  Takuli  ... 

11.  Pan 

12.  Tihri  ... 

13.  Kauriyi- 

gftla. 

14.  Dhanaulti. 

15.  Mas6ri  ... 


I84  Bungalow. 

124  Ditto. 

9  Ditto. 

15  No  bungalow. 

8  Bungalow  (D). 

124  Ditto. 

16  Ditto  (D). 

IS4  No  bungalow. 
74  Bungalow  (D). 

15  No  bungalow. 
94  Small  houae. 

114  Bungalow. 

12  No  bungalow. 

13  Ditto. 

16  Ditto. 


The  bungalows  along  this  road  are  fur¬ 
nished  but  have  no  servants  except  a 
ohaukidar.  There  is  a  Baniya’s  shop 
at  each  encampiog-ground  in  British 
territory,  which  enda  at  Srinagar. 
Supplies  can  be  had  in  Native  Garh- 
w&l  by  sending  notice  ahead  to  tho 
Baja’s  agents.  It  is  usual  to  break 
the  march  from  Dhauanlti  into  two. 


The  products  of  the  district,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral, 

„  have  been  noticed  in  the  previous  volumes. 

Customs,  &c.  ,  .  .  .  , 

There  remains  the  general  account  of  the 

people  themselves  and  the  fiscal,  criminal  and  civil  administration. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  normal  state  of  the  population  of 

the  district  of  late  years.  It  is  now  as  it  has  always  been  essentially 

agricultural,  and  there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  mass  of  the  people 

from  their  hereditary  pursuits  beyond  the  demand  for  unskilled 
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labour  on  the  public  works  and  coolies  for  the  sanitaria.  Even  to 
the  present  day  the  Garhw&li  bears  in  his  character  and  appearance 
the  stamp  of  one  who  has  passed  through  great  trials,  and  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  his  conduct  and  condition  we  must  not  forget  the  horrors  of 
the  Gorkhali  rule.  The  following  account,  taken  from  a  journey 
made  by  Captain  Raper  whilst  Garhw&l  was  still  under  the  Gor- 
kh61is,  will  give  some  account  of  what  the  people  appeared  like,  to 
an  intelligent  observer : — 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Garhwil  differ  much  in  their  appearance,  dress  and 

lauguage  from  the  people  of  Kumaon,  Although 
®ftper‘  not  large  in  stature,  they  appear  more  active  and 

capable  of  greater  exertions.  This  may  probably  proceed  from  tbeir  mode  of 
life,  the  greater  part  of  them  earning  their  subsistence  by  carrying  burdens  up 
and  down  the  passes  and  by  attending  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places.  The 
mode  of  carrying  loads  in  this  part  of  the  country  differs  from  that  practised 
in  Kumaon.  The  Garhwalis  support  the  load  on  the  back  by  means  of  slings, 
through  which  they  pass  their  arms,  while  the  Kumaonia  follow  the  method  of 
the  coolies  in  the  lowlands,  placing  the  burden  on  the  head  or  supporting  it  by 
a  bandage  round  the  forehead.  This  difference  in  the  mode  of  travelling  is 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  two  countries  ;  for,  in  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  and  rugged  paths  of  Garhwal,  the  methods  adopted  in  Kumaon  would  be 
impracticable.  The  Garhwalis  appear,  however,  not  to  possess  more  energy  or 
spirit  than  their  neighbours  ;  for,  although  they  smart  most  severely  uDder  the 
Gorkb&li  lash,  they  have  not  once  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  liberty. 
They  are  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  servile  subjection,  and  hundreds  of  them 
are  annually  seized  aud  sold  by  tbeir  tyrannical  rulers.  The  country  is  in 
consequence  daily  decreasing  in  population,  and  many  large  villages,  which 
were  in  a  flourishing  state  during  the  time  of  the  R&jas  are  now  totally  deserted. 
The  rod  of  iron  which  has  been  held  over  them  since  the  conquest  has  probably 
altered  the  character  of  the  people,  and  perverted  those  qualities  which  under 
a  less  despotic  Government  might  have  been  exhibited  under  a  more  amiable 
form.  At  the  present  day  (judging  from  those  who  accompanied  ns)  they  have 
little  but  their  physical  properties  to  recommend  them.  They  are  practised  in 
carrying  very  heavy  loads,  are  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue,  and  will 
travel  the  whole  day  without  subsistence  ;  but  their  dispositions  appear  to  be 
sullen  and  litigious,  constantly  showing  itself  in  little  bickerings,  both  in  words 
and  actions.  Frequent  instances  occur  in  which  they  refuse  to  take  up  tbeir 
load,  because  a  small  brass  pot  or  some  article  of  no  greater  weight  waa  added 
to  the  burden.  They  are  faithful,  however,  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  It 
rarely  happens  that  any  articles  committed  to  tbeir  charge  are  pilfered  or 
purloined.” 

Another  traveller  writes  thus  of  tbe  people  of  Western  Garhw&l 
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“  Their  dress  consista  of  a  jacket  or  dreaa  of  blanket,  tied  roand  the 
waist  and  open  down  the  right  breaat,  tight  in  the 
DroM,  bo.  body  and  arm8>  but  formeci  wjth  Bbort  akjftg  a|i 

round,  very  ample,  and  gathered  in  folda.  Around  their  waist  they  wear  a 
girdle,  either  of  woollen  stuff,  or  of  rope  formed  of  goat's  hair,  neatly  plaited. 
They  wear  drawers  or  trowsers  very  loose  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  but  tighter  and 
falling  in  numerous  creases  below  it  to  the  heel.  A  piece  of  blanket  stuff,  some¬ 
what  lighter  than  the  rest,  is  worn  rouud  the  shoulders  like  the  Scotch  plaid,  as 
rBin  or  bud  may  require  to  keep  the  body  dry,  or  to  protect  the  head  from  heat. 
On  their  head  they  wear  a  black  cap  of  hair  and  wool  fitted  to  the  shape,  and 
ending  in  a  small  point.  The  wool  from  which  they  manufacture  these  cloths 
is  of  extreme  coarseness,  very  far  inferior  to  that  in  use  to  the  westward,  which 
is  sometimes  woven  iuto  blankets  of  considerable  beauty  and  fineness.  There 
are  only  two  colours  in  use,  viz.,  a  dark  brown  and  a  dirty  gray.  The  former  is 
moBt  affected  by  the  men  of  superior  rank  or  means  The  dress  of  the  women 
In  no  respect  varies  from  that  of  the  men,  except  that  sometimes  their  beads 
are  covered  with  a  blue  or  checked  handkerchief  ;  and  they  wear  beads  of  glass 
or  pewter  in  as  great  profusion  as  they  can  obtain,  and  bangles  of  the  same 
metal,  of  great  size,  round  their  arms  and  ankles." 

Of  the  Bhotiyaa  he  remarks  : — 

“They  have  etout  well-built  figures,  their  complexions  are  freqnentiy  very 
fair,  though  much  sunburnt;  their  eyes  often  blue  ;  their  hair  and  beards  onrled, 
and  of  a  light  or  red  colour.  They  seem  admirably  calculated  to  form  a  body  of 
soldiers  fit  to  act  in  this  hilly  region.  Occasionally  traces  may  be  observed  of 
the  Mongolian  features  :  the  small  eye,  high  check  bone,  and  meagre  mustachios, 
but  they  were  not  sufficiently  prevalent  (o  authorise  the  supposition  of  auy  con¬ 
siderable  intercourse  or  intermixture." 

"  The  Oorkhalis  have  ruled  in  Garhwil  for  nearly  twelve  years,  previously 
to  which  a  severe  contest  had  been  kept  up,  which  drained  the  country  of 
men  and  money.  They  appear,  in  their  aubseqnent  conduct  to  this  uufortunate 
province,  to  have  borne  in  mind  the  trouble  it  cost  them  to  win  it,  and  acted  as 
if  determined  to  revenge  it.  Its  old  families  were  destroyed  ;  all  those  persons 
of  rank  and  importance  who  were  taken  were  murdered  or  banished  ;  its  villages 
burnt  and  desolated,  and  great  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The 
remaining  part  were  oppressed  by  heavy  taxes,  and  many  voluntary  banish¬ 
ments  and  emigrations  took  place  to  avoid  a  tyranny  they  could  not  withstand. 
Thus,  throughout  great  part  of  Garhwal,  the  traveller  sees  only  the  ruins  of 
villages,  and  the  traces  of  former  cultivation,  now  abandoned.  The  inhabitants 
that  remain  are,  in  all  probability,  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant ;  and,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  have  Bunk  lower  in  exertion  and  mind  from  the  oppression 
they  have  groaned  under.” 

Their  houses  are  narrow  and  often  present  a  barrack-like 

appearance,  with  a  frontage  perhaps  of  100 
feet  or  more.  The  houses  in  villages  are 
usually  two-storied,  the  lower  story  being  appropriated  to  cattlo. 


Houses. 
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The  back  of  the  house  is  entirely  shut  up,  the  front  of  the  upper 
story  has  frequently  an  enclosed  verandah,  three  or  four  feet  broad 
extending  the  length  of  the  house.  The  road  through  a  village  has 
usually  a  stone  causeway  about  two  feet  broad  and  three  to  four 
feet  high  running  through  the  centre  of  the  street.  From  this,  small 
raised  paths  lead  to  the  upper  apartments  of  the  houses  forming  with 
the  central  parapet  enclosures  for  cattle.  The  dung  heap  always 
forms  a  prominent  object,  and  the  villages  are  commonly  buried  in 
dense  crops  of  gigantic  hemp,  while  the  houses  are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  scandent  vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers,  melons,  &o. 
The  inside  of  the  houses  are  on  a  par  with  the  exterior,  the 
rooms  being  low,  dark,  and  confined  :  to  this  utter  disregard  of 
sanitation,  the  fevers  prevalent  in  the  hot  weather  may  be  assigned. 


The  usual  style  of  temple  architecture  is  a  cube  surmounted  by 

a  cone  crowned  with  a  large  round  stone  not 
Temples.  unlike  a  Turk’s  cap  and  sometimes  a  melon 

shaped  ornament  on  the  top  of  this,  and  often  in  addition  a  slight 
square  projecting  canopy  of  wood  with  a  roof  of  slate  or  copper 
sheets  surmounted  by  a  copper  weather-cock  ornament  called  a 
kalas.  Some  of  the  larger  temples  have  a  large  square  room 
built  on  in  front  of  them  for  assemblies,  giving  something  of  a 
church  and  spire  appearance  to  the  whole.  The  bauUs  or  covered 
fountains  are  not  remarkable  for  either  size  or  beauty,  and  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  covered  reservoirs  merely.  A  few  are  howrever 

to  be  met  with  erected  by  former  Rajas 
^ell8‘  which  exhibit  some  architectural  ornament, 

being  surrounded  by  light  verandahs,  supported  by  pillars,  and 
having  their  interior  decorated  with  sculpture.  The  erection  of 
banlis  being  considered  a  meritorious  work,  numerous  buildings  of 
this  description  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  villages 
and  along  roads  of  particular  resort. 

The  only  buildings  remaining  to  be  noticed  are  the  forts,  which, 

from  the  state  of  internal  Government  un¬ 
der  the  ancient  Rajas,  were  extremely  nu¬ 
merous,  but  the  greater  number  are  now  in  mere  ruins.  They  were 
usually  built  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stones,  neatly  fitted  to  each 
other,  with  loop  holes  in  the  walls  for  matchlocks  or  small  jinjals , 
•and  were  always  situated  on  the  peak  of  some  mountain,  from  which 


Forts. 
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circumstance,  no  doubt,  they  derived  their  name  of  kalanga.  The 
choice  of  their  position  depended  on  the  difficulties  of  approach,  the 
steepness  of  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  proximity  of  water. 
The  mountain,  towards  the  summit,  was  rendered  as  perpendicular 
as  possible  by  scarping,  and  where  the  ridge  approaching  the  peak 
admitted,  a  trench  was  dug  across,  which  was  passable  only  by  means 
of  a  removable  bridge.  The  remains  of  forts  still  exist  at  Gujaru, 
Kath-ki-nau,  G&gar,  Kalimath,  Naithana,  and  Lohba,  &c. 

Of  the  social  customs  of  the  people  of  Garhwal  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  demoralising  is  polygamy.  Every 
man  who  can  afford  it  keeps  two  or  more 
wives,  and  the  result  is  that  a  great  deal  of  immorality  exists 
amongst  the  women.  The  custom  probably  arose  from  the  great 
difficulty  there  was  in  cultivating  the  large  amount  of  waste  land 
available.  Wives  were  procured  to  help  in  field-work  and  were  looked 
on  as  beasts  of  burden ;  indeed  up  to  the  present  day  they  are 
treated  as  such,  and  on  them  fulls  the  greater  portion  of  the  agri> 
cultural  work,  consequently  many  desert  their  husbands,  whilst 
yearly  a  number  commit  suicide.  Children  are  contracted  at  an 
early  age  and  marriages  are  very  expensive,  owing  to  the  sum  which 
is  paid  for  the  bride.  The  amount  varies  from  twenty-five  to  a 
thousand  rupees,  according  to  the  rank  and  property  of  the  parties; 
and  from  this  amount  are  defrayed  the  erxpenses  of  the  marriage 
ceremonies  and  of  the  bride’s  portion.  In  equal  marriages  amongst 
the  higher  classes  of  landholders  the  disbursements  usually  exceed 
the  sum  received  from  the  bridegroom.  In  the  case  of  second  and 
subsequent  engagements  entered  into  by  persons  of  this  description 
the  new  bride  is  received  on  terms  of  inferiority  to  the  first  wife 
and  the  expenditure  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  sum  received  for  her. 
The  contract  is  entirely  one  of  purchase  and  sale,  conferring  on  the 
purchaser  a  disposable  property  in  the  women  bought,  a  right  that 
was  recognized  under  the  former  Governments,  when  a  tax  was 
levied  on  the  sale  of  wives  and  widows.  When  the  means  of  the 
suitor  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  parents,  an 
equivalent  is  sometimes  accepted  in  the  personal  services  of  the 
former  for  a  given  term  of  years,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
*uay  take  away  his  wife.  Widows  are  sometimes  remarried  ;  but  it 
is  a  civil  contract,  made  before  the  patwdri,  and  is  not  held  to  be 
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very  binding.  Most  widows  take  up  their  residence  with  other  men 
as  mis  tresses  but  this  is  not  viewed  as  disgraceful,  and  illegitimate 
children  have  by  custom  obtained  in  almost  every  family  equal 
rights  with  legitimate  ones.  A  very  few  families  of  the  highest 
caste  are  an  exception  to  the  rule. 


Polyandry  does  not  exist  in  Kuinaon  or  British  Garhwfil  j  but  in 


Polyandry. 


Western  Tihri  and  Jauns&r  BAwar  (q.v.) 
“when  the  eldest  brother  marries,  the  woman 


is  equally  the  wife  of  his  younger  brother,  though  the  children  are 


called  the  children  of  the  eldest  brother.1  When  much  difference 


exists  in  the  ages  of  the  brothers  of  a  family,  as,  for  instance,  when 
there  are  six  brothers,  the  elder  may  be  grown  up  while  the  younger 
are  but  children,  the  three  elder  then  marry  a  wife,  and  when  the 
young  ones  come  of  age  they  marry  another,  but  the  two  wives  are 
considered  equally  the  wives  of  all  six.  It  is  remarkable  that 
wherever  polyandry  exists  there  is  a  striking  discrepancy  in  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  amongst  young  children  as  well  as  amongst 
adults.  Thus  in  a  village  where  there  were  upwards  of  four  hundred 
boys  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  yet  the  temptation 
to  female  infanticide,  owing  to  expensive  marriages  and  extravagant 
dowers  which  exist  amongst  the  Rajputs  of  the  plains,  are  not  found 
in  the  hills  where  the  marriages  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
where  the  wife,  instead  of  bringing  a  large  dowry,  is  usually  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  considerable  sum  from  her  parents.  In  the  Garhw4l 
hills,  moreover,  where  polygamy  is  prevalent,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
female  children.” 


Amongst  other  customs,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  practice 
d  j  of  deciding  quarrels  and  disputes  regarding 

land  by  an  oath..  This  has  several  forms. 
It  may  be  on  a  son’s  head,  but  this  is  very  uncommon,  or  on  a  clod 
of  the  land  in  dispute,  or  by  one  side  cutting  in  two  a  piece  of 
bambu  placed  on  the  disputed  land  by  the  opposite  party.  But  the 
most  common  custom  is  for  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  to  be 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper  called  banda,  which  one  party  leaves  in 
the  temple  where  he  worships  and  which  the  opposite  side  takes  up. 
These  oaths  are  considered  most  binding,  so  much  so  that  a  dispute 
settled  in  this  manner  is  hardly  ever  heard  of  again.  The  parties, 
1  Dunlop  ;  Hunting  in  the  Himalaya,  181. 
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however,  so  deciding  are  usually  ever  after  out  of  caste  as  regards 
each  other.  Besides  Hinduism  no  other  religion  has  any  firm 
footing  in  Garhw&l.  Enough  has  been  written  regarding  religion 
in  these  hills,  and  the  list  of  temples  and  deities  worshipped  can  be 
consulted  in  the  previous  volume.  There  are  a  few  Sikhs,  Musal- 
in4ns  and  Jainas,  but  their  numbers  are  very  small  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  so  scattered  as  to  have  no  influence,  local  or  other, 
whatsoever.  There  is  a  Christian  Mission  at  Chapra,  one  mile  from 
P6ori,  but  it  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  made  but  few  converts,  its 
efforts  being  chiefly  directed  to  education  at  present. 

The  hills  are  never  subject  to  disastrous  floods,  the  drainage 
Flood*  blight*,  and  fa-  channels  being  sufficient  to  carry  away  all 
"incB-  excessive  moisture.  Here  and  there  in  the 

rains  damage  is  sometimes  done  to  small  portions  of  land,  but  it  ia 
never  serious.  Blights  and  drought  occasionally  occur,  but  these 
never  affect  the  whole  district  at  once.  Blight  generally  attacks 
the  crops  in  the  low  villages  and  shrivels  up  the  grain,  rendering 
it  light  though  rarely  unfit  for  human  food.  Droughts  also  occa¬ 
sionally  occur,  but  as  there  are  high  ranges  of  hills  throughout  the 
district  which  attract  the  clouds  and  bring  them  to  the  villages  in 
their  vicinity,  the  drought  is  never  general,  although  it  may  extend 
to  so  large  a  portion  of  the  district  as  to  render  its  effects  felt  all 
over  it.  The  last  great  drought  was  in  1867,  when  the  spring 
crops  failed  in  all  the  lower  and  most  fertile  half  of  the  district. 
Government  advanced  Rs.  10,000  artd  grain  was  purchased  in  the 
Bh&bar  and  carried  up  by  the  people  themselves  to  certain  centres, 
where  it  was  sold.  There  was  no  great  scarcity  of  money  at  the 
time,  so  that  the  majority  of  purchasers  paid  ready  money,  a  few 
giving  labour  in  exchange  for  food.  This  famine  was  only  tem¬ 
porary  as  the  autumn  crops  of  the  same  year  were  excellent.  In 
the  great  famine  years  1868-70  the  district  suffered  very  little,  and 
was  in  the  end  a  gainer,  for  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
export  of  grain,  whilst  the  ingress  of  pilgrims  was  forbidden,  and 
as  the  crop  of  1869  turned  out  better  than  was  expected,  when 
export  was  permitted  in  the  cold  weather  of  1869-70  the  people 
sold  grain  in  large  quantities  in  the  Bijnor  district  at  very  high 
rates.  ThiB  last  famine  also  acted  as  an  incentive  to  them  to 
increase  cultivation. 
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It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  crops  are  damaged  by  an 
excessive  fall  of  rain  which  rots  the  wheat,  and,  if,  in  the  rains, 
prevents  the  ears  of  rice  and  millet  filling.  In  1872,  the  people 
suffered  somewhat  from  this  cause.  Want  of  carriage  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  relieving  famines  in  the  hills,  for  they  can  only  draw 
their  supplies  from  the  Bhabar  and  adjacent  districts  ;  and  to  reach 
these  places  a  belt  of  malarious  and  very  hot  jungle  has  to  be  passed  : 
the  consequence  is  that  should  famine  arise  towards  the  end  of 
the  hot  season  or  in  the  rains  it  is  almost  impossible  to  import  the 
necessary  quantity  of  grain,  for  the  roads  from  the  centre  of  this 
district  to  the  Bhabar  are  not  everywhere  passable  for  baggage 
animals,  and  free  cooly  labour  is  very  hard  to  procure,  so  that  the 
only  other  means  is  by  forced  labour,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  send 
mon  against  their  will  to  what  they  consider  certain  death  in  the 
Bh&bar.  Until  broad  roads,  easily  passable  for  baggage  animals,  are 
made,  this  difficulty  must  continue  to  exist.  It  is  hard  to  lay  down 
a  rule  as  to  what  prices  show  that  famine  prevails,  for  there  are  no 
large  towns  or  marts,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
grain  may  be  cheap  in  one  part,  while  scarcity  prevails  in  another; 
but  when  wheat  is  selling  at  eight  sers  and  manduwa  at  ten  to 
twelve  sers  per  rupee,  in  any  one  part,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
famine  prevails  there.  A  great  deal,  however,  depends  on  the  time 
of  year.  If  scarcity  prevails  in  the  cold  season,  there  is  not  much 
cause  for  anxiety,  as  the  people  can  then  earn  sufficient  to  support 
themselves,  and  can  also  import  from  the  several  marts  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  unless  famine  also  prevails  in  the  neighbouring 
plain  districts ;  but  should  it  continue  into,  or  break  out  in  the  hot 
season,  it  becomes,  as  before  stated,  a  very  difficult  matter  and  it 
can  only  be  treated  by  making  all  possible  arrangements  to  import 
a  sufficiency  of  grain  before  the  rains  set  in.  One  great  safeguard 
against  famines  is  the  cultivation  that  has  been  started  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Kumaon  in  the  Kumaon  Bhdbar,  as  it  is  worked 
by  irrigation,  the  crop  can  never  fail ;  while  it  is  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  hill  men,  who  themselves  are  the  principal  cultivators. 
Steps  have  been  taken  for  having  similar  cultivation  wherever 
water  is  available  in  the  Garhwdl  Bhabar  ;  but  the  water-supply  is 
poor,  and  it  can  never  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  it  has  reached 
in  Kumaon  :  still  even  small  patches  here  and  there  will  be  a  great 
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belp  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  yields  a  large 
return.  There  are,  as  already  stated,  but  six  and-a-half  miles  of 
canal  in  Garhwal,  but  the  people  make  use  of  the  large  water 
supply  available  by  turning  small  channels  from  the  rivers  and 
streams  to  every  place  to  \yhich  their  limited  means  of  levelling  a 
cutting  will  allow  them.  A  great  deal  more  can  still  be  done  in 
this  manner,  and  where  practicable,  they  are  being  assisted  by  being 
given  the  services  of  a  land  leveller.  Great  care  is  requisite  that 
channels  be  not  taken  from  points  where  a  stream  can  force  its 
way  along  them,  as  irremediable  damage  has  in  some  instances 
occurred  by  a  sudden  flood  forcing  its  way  along  a  channel  and 
destroying  almost  all  the  land  irrigated  by  it.  The  effects  of  this 
kind  of  irrigation  on  the  climate  and  habits  of  the  people  is  not 
very  perceptible,  as  it  is  usually  employed  in  low,  damp  villages, 
which  are  naturally  unhealthy  and  malarious ;  but  as  it  is  used 
mainly  for  rice  cultivation,  it  must  increase  the  healthiness  of  the 
climate,  and  though  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  does  lessen 
its  ill  effects,  they  are  plainly  visible  in  the  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  villages  where  irrigation  abounds. 

The  only  industry  carried  on  under  European  superintendence 

is  the  tea  planting,  some  account  of  which 
has  already  been  given.1  In  1842  the 
Chinese  labourers*  under  Mr.  Blinkworth  produced  the  first  6^ 
pounds  of  tea  “called  by  them  pouchong,  and  made  from  the  coarser 
leaves,”  and  Dr.  Falconer  was  asked  to  inspect  the  gardens  which 
were  in  a  flourishing  state.  Since  then  many  lakhs  have  been 
expended  by  private  individuals  on  tea  estates.  In  GarhwAl  alone 
they  employ  about  400  permanent  and  600  short  service  labourers, 
the  latter  being  employed  during  the  picking  season.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  these  estates  amounts  to  Rs.  38,000.  Formerly  it 
was  very  much  larger  ;  but  the  planters  have  learned  to  economise 
labour,  and  some  estates  hence  had  to  reduce  their  expenditure,  for 
fetfr  show  a  profit  balance.  The  trade  with  Central  Asia,  which  at 
one  time  gave  great  hopes  of  proving  remunerative,  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  closed  by  the  action  of  our  Russian  friends  in  putting  a 
prohibitive  duty  on  all  articles  imported  from  India.  The  planters 
also  complain  that  the  reduction  in  duty  on  Chinese  teas  has  also 

affected  them  injuriously. 

1  Gazetteer,  X.  *  To  Government,  3rd  August,  !•«. 
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There  are  no  large  banking  establishments  in  the  district.  The 

richest  money-lender  does  not  own  Rj.  15,000, 
Interest.  '  1 

and  the  average  wealth  of  that  class  does  not 

exceed  five  to  seven  hundred  rupees.  The  people  never  lend  amongst 
themselves  largely  without  taking  bonds  or  charging  interest.  The 
Bhotiyas  are  the  largest  borrowers,  as  they  are  very  reckless  and  im¬ 
provident,  and  from  their  being  for  the  most  part  uneducated,  they 
form  an  easy  prey  to  tho  professional  usurer.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  is  25  per  cent. ;  but  in  addition  thereto  a  certain  sum,  usually 
five  per  cent,  of  the  money,  is  deducted  at  the  time  of  lending  it; 
this  is  called  Ghant  Kholdi,  or  fee  for  i  loosening  the  purse-strings,’ 
so  that  in  reality  the  rate  of  interest  is  much  higher  than  that 
nominally  taken,  a  proceeding  not  unknown  in  Europe.  Pawning 
is  hardly  known  and  not  much  practised.  Mortgages  of  moveable 
property  are  infrequent,  and  the  same  rate  of  interest  is  taken 
as  for  money.  Mortgages  of  immoveable  property  are  common. 
They  are  of  two  descriptions,  one  where  possession  of  the  property 
is  given  to  the  mortgagee  and  no  interest  is  charged,  the  other 
where  the  land  is  merely  security  for  the  debt,  and  interest  is 
charged  at  the  usual  rates.  Land  is  hardly  ever  purchased  as 
an  investment,  but  merely  to  satisfy  the  craving  that  all  hill-men 
have  to  become  proprietors.  Traill  thus  describes  the  modes  of 
transfer  prevailing  in  1823  : — 

The  modes  of  private  transfer  are,  first,  by  absolute  sale,  called  dhali  bhali, 
in  which  the  purchaser  becomes  vested  with  the  same  rights,  and  under 
the  same  obligations,  as  the  vendor.  In  the  second  mode,  termed  mil,  the 
purchaser  receives  the  laud  rent-free,  the  vendor  making  himself  responsible  for 
the  annual  amount  of  its  assessment  during  his  life,  and  on  his  death,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  becomes  answerable  for  the  demaod.  There  was  another  species  of  mat, 
in  which  the  sale  was  not  absolute,  right  of  redemption  being  reserved  to  the 
mortgagor  and  hia  heirs,  on  payment  of  the  amount  advanced,  but  till  this  took 
place,  the  latter  continued  to  pay  the  revenue.  Wh'eD  no  beir  of  the  mortgagor 
remained  forthcoming,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  rent  fell  on  the  mortgagee. 
The  fourth  form  was  that  of  simple  mortgage  or  bhandak,  in  which  right  of  re¬ 
demption  was  sometimes  expressly  barred,  after  tht  expiration  of  a  given  term 
cf  years  ;  most  commonly  it  was  reserved  indefinitely.  The  landed  proprietors, 
however,  ever  evince  the. most  tenacious  attachment  to  their  estates,  whatever 
be  their  extent,  and  Dever  voluntarily  alienate  them,  except  under  circumstances 
of  extreme  necessity.  This,  joined  to  the  repeated  family  partitions  arising 
under  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  lias  reduced  landed  property  throughout 
the  country  to  the  most  minute  stale  of  sub-division.” 
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Coin  is  accumulating,  bat  not  so  much  from  trade  as  from 
carrying  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who 
come  yearly  to  visit  the  shrines  of  Badrin4th  and  Ked4rn4th.  The 
tea-planters,  too,  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  cultivation ; 
a  great  portion  of  the  money  so  received  is  expended  in  purchasing 
wives  and  building  better  houses.  Some  is  turned  into  ornaments, 
and  but  very  little  is  expended  in  improving  the  land  except  by 
purchasing  cattle,  the  number  of  which,  notwithstanding  disease, 
is  yearly  increasing. 

Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  people  are  very  frugal  in  their 

habits.  Manduwa  ( Eleusine  coracana)  and 
mandira  or  jhangora  ( Oplismenus  frumenta- 
ceus)  form  the  staple  food  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  hills,  varied 
occasionally  with  rice.  The  better  classes  use  wheat,  rice,  and  the 
various  species  of  ddl,  with  vegetables  and  gur,  a  preparation  of 
molasses.  With  but  few  exceptions  all  classes  readily  partake  of 
animal  food  except  that  forbidden  by  religion  and  the  flesh  of 
carnivorous  animals.  Goats,  hill  sheep,  and  venison  are  eaten.  A 
prejudice  exists  against  the  plains  sheep,  its  long  tail  rendering  it 
in  the  eyes  of  the  hill-men  a  species  of  dog.  Milk  is  an  universal 
article  of  diet,  and  tea  is  gradually  making  its  way.  Tobacco  is 
used  by  almost  all  classes,  but  by  some  only  in  secret.  The  use  of 
spirits  is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  Dorns,  but  most  classes 
take  it  medicinally  with  much  advantage.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
wild  and  cultivated  are  eaten,  and  hill- men  consider  most  herbs  and 
roots  to  be  edible,  a  belief  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  fatal 
results.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  daily  food  costs  as  follows  : — 
Lowest  classes  half  a  ser  of  manduwa ,  one- third  of  an  anna  ;  half 
a  ser  of  kauni  or  jhangora ,  the  same  ;  vegetables,  ddl ,  salt,  oil, 
wood,  seven  pies  or  a  total  of  1^  anna.  Petty  traders  and  the 
better  class  of  agriculturists  substitute  red  wheat  and  inferior  rice 
of  the  same  quantity  at  a  cost  of  about  two  annas,  while  the  better 
class  of  traders  and  well-to-do  persons  add  clarified  butter  and  milk, 
which  cost  annas  a  day.  Officials  and  the  higher  classes  use 
the  flour  of  white  wheat  and  good  rice.  Wages  have  increased 
more  than  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  20  years.  In  1350  coolies 
received  Rs.  3£  to  Rs.  4  against  Rs.  4  to  Its.  5  now  ;  smiths 

now  receive  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  14,  in  1850  Rs,  b 
to  Rs  8  ;  masons  and  carpenters  uow  Rs.  8 
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to  Rs.  12,  in  1850,  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  8.  Agricultural  day  labourers 
receive  as  before  half  a  ser  of  rice  and  their  food.  In  the  Bh4bar 
for  cutting  crops  the  rule  is  that  the  reaper  receives  one  head  load 
or  25  to  30  sers  of  grain  for  each  twenty  head-loads  cut.  A  cultivat¬ 
ing  contract  is  sometimes  made  by  which  the  owner  supplies  the 
cattle  and  half  the  seed,  and  receives  in  return  two-thirds  of  the 
produce. 

The  following  extracts  from  Colonel  Fisher’s  report  in  1883 
will  close  this  portion  of  our  subject  :  — 

14  If  by  wealth  is  meant  the  possession  of  cash  or  other  personal  property 
convertible  into  cash,  then  the  Garhwili  cultivator  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  land  provides  his  food  and  hempen  clothing,  his  Bheep 
the  wool  for  his  blanket.  Salt  he  can  always  procure  in  exchange  for  «urplui 
grain.  Consequently  money  has  but  a  limited  value  in  a  country  innocent  of 
trade  on  any  considerable  scale.  Their  houses  even  are  constructed  by  mutual 
help.  Money  will  procure  a  wife,  pay  revenue  or  rent,  and  purchase  plough 
bullocks,  but  beyond  the  above,  the  cultivator  has  no  pecuniary  wants  or  aspira- 
tioDS  at  present  ;  what  he  may  have  when  “  primary  education  ”  has  done  its 
work  is  another  matter.  The  great  want  of  the  district  is  external  trade,  and 
without  capital  it  is  not  possible  to  start  it  In  the  meanwhile,  communications  are 
much  improved,  and  the  approaching  railway  through  Bijnor  the  district  and  its 
dealings  with  the  Forest  Department  may  create  a  labour  market  and  a  trade  in 
the  not  far  distant  future.  The  trade  iu  borax  and  salt  is  confined  to  the  people 
of  the  northern  parganahs.  There  have  been  no  special  measures  adopted  to 
Improve  backward  tracts  beyond  the  small  experiment  in  the  Garhwal  Bbabar. 
In  this  district  the  pressure  of  population  on  over-crowded  areas  works  in  an 
automatic  fashion.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  this  pressure  is  severe  the 
landless  classes,  or  those  who  have  become  almost  landless  from  the  sub-division 
of  ancestral  property,  either  apply  for  waste  plots  averaging  from  10  to  26  acres 
on  “  nayabad  ”  leases,  or  migrate  to  villages  possessing  waBte  land  fit  for  the 
plough  aud  become  tenants  with  occupancy  rights  ( hhayukars )  or  tenants  at-  will 
( tirthans ).  In  other  parts  of  Garhw&l  those  who  have  acquired  money  in  Go¬ 
vernment  service  or  other  employment  apply  for  waste  plots  and  invite  tenants 
on  favourable  terms  to  bring  the  land  under  cultivation,  and  thus  local  pressure 
relieves  itself  without  aoy  special  official  interference.” 

Great  labour  and  considerable  skill  are  shown  in  the  mode  of 

agriculture  practised  in  the  hills.  The  corn- 

implements.  .  H  ’1 

moo  plough  in  Kumaon  is  of  very  simple 

construction.  It  consists  of  an  upright  post  to  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  attached  a  flat,  pointed  piece  of  wood  at  an  angle  slightly 
inclined  to  the  earth.  At  the  point  of  this  flat  piece  an  iron  spike 
is  inserted,  and  thus  the  two  together  represent  the  coulter,  share 
and  mould-board  of  the  English  plough.  From  the  middle  of  the 
upright  post,  a  pole  extends  forward  to  which  the  oxen  are  attached 
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by  a  yoke.  A  small  handle  at  the  top  of  the  upright  post  enables 
the  ploughman  to  guide  the  plough  in  the  correct  course,  whilst 
the  oxen  are  guided  by  his  voice.  ThU  primitive  instrument  pene¬ 
trates  but  a  few  inches  into  the  soil,  but  appears  to  produce  fair 
results.  After  ploughing  the  clods  of  earth  [del)  in  the  furrows 
are  broken  by  a  long  and  heavy  wooden  mallet  called  delaya , 
and  after  sowing  the  furrows  are  closed  by  an  oblong  flat  piece  of 
wood  with  a  long  handle,  called  a  eiydra.  The  danyala  is  a  large 
wooden  rake  or  harrow  drawn  by  oxen,  and  jhekra  is  a  branch  of 
a  tree  used  to  harrow  fields  sown  with  manduwa  The  kutata  is 
an  iron  hook  with  a  wooden  handle  and  the  ddtula  is  a  sickle.  The 
dabliydta  is  a  club  used  for  threshing  mandvoa  ;  a  wooden  box  used 
for  storing  grain  is  called  bhakdr,  a  hand-mill  for  grinding  grain  is 
chaki,  and  a  water-mill  is  pan-chaki  or  ghardt  in  Garhw41.  The 
plough  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  small  bullocks,  and  the  soil  is  usually 
turned  two  or  three  times,  after  which  the  harrow  is  drawn  over  it 
and  it  is  pulverised.  Manure  is  used  as  largely  as  it  is  procurable, 
and  is  of  two  kinds  ;  that  of  animals  mixed  with  leaves,  and  that 
procured  from  the  ashes  of  burned  jungle.  Common  rice  and  sdthi 
rice,  the  common  millets  and  manduwa  are  always  harrowed  once 
when  the  plants  have  attained  three  to  four  inches  in  height.  The 
spring  crops  are  cleaned  once,  but  the  autumn  crops,  notably 
rice,  have  to  be  weeded  frequently.  When  the  very  steep  nature  of 
the  country  is  considered,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  people  have  been 
able  to  terrace  it  in  the  way  that  they  have,  seeing  that  in  places  the 
fields  formed  are  not  three  yards  wide.  Irrigation,  too,  is  practised 
with  some  ease  by  means  of  aqueducts  or  of  small  streams  which 
are  either  diverted  from  large  streams,  or  are  a  collection  of  small 
springs.  In  places  where  precipitous  rocks  occur,  troughs  of  wood 
are  made  use  of,  and  where  the  soil  is  too  loose,  walls  of  stone  are 
built,  having  a  channel  at  the  top  made  watertight  by  a  lining  of 
mud.  Colonel  Fisher  writes  in  1883  : — 

“Irrigation  is,  since  the  lessons  taught  by  the  sesreity  of  1877*78,  slowly 
but  surely  progressing  in  all  localities  where  it  is  found  praoticable  or  remuner¬ 
ative.  The  villages  at  high  elevations  adh  re  to  the  opinion  that  water  from 
cold  and  shaded  ravines  Is  not  beneficial  to  the  crops  at  large,  often  chills  the 
ground  too  much,  and  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  iD  seasons  of  extreme 
drought  the  water-supply  itself  fails,  and  thus  all  outlay  on  such  projects  does 
not  advance  with  the  rapidity  a  superficial  observer  would  expect.  The  classi¬ 
fication  of  land,  too,  at  last  settlement  into  **  wet,"  *'  1st  quality  dry,”  and  "  2nd 
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quality  dry"  has  made  the  suapicious  hill  man  a  little  shy  of  the  not  now 
very  remote  period  at  which  the  settlement  officers  will  be  noting  all  additional 
“  serd.”  Perhaps  after  1893,  when  the  present  settlement  expires,  irrigation 
may  advance  more  rapidly.  In  Gurhwal  more  or  less  rain  comes  every  year 
and  “  protected  ”  and  “  unprotected  ”  areas  fare  much  alike,  the  scarcity  in  one 
part  of  the  country  being  made  up  by  the  abundance  iu  another.  The  cattle  In 
Garhwal  have  been  during  the  past  year,  as  contpared  with  Kumaon.  free  from 
serious  cattleidiseiiae.  Foot-rot  often  does  mischief,  and  I  attribute  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  this  disease  largely  to  the  practice  the  people  here  have  of  tethering 
their  cattle  in  the  open  fields  with  the  object  of  manuring  the  ground  ;  the 
animala  thua  tethered  often  stapd  for  hours  in  wet  mud  and  suffer  from  fever 
in  the  feet." 

There  are  immense  pasture  landa  both  in  the  hills,  Bhdbar  and 
Tarai.  In  the  former  the  tracts  towards  the  snowy  range  have  the 
reputation  of  bearing  most  luxuriant  and  nutritive  crops  of  grass. 
Immense  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  are  kept  there  during  the  rains. 
In  the  Duns  and  Bh&bar  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  greater  portion 
under  Garhw&l  is  preserved  by  the  Forest  Department  and  grazing 
is  prohibited  :  in  the  eastern  Bhabar  grazing  fees  are  levied,  which 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  In  the  Tarai  immense  tracts  are 
occupied  by  little  except  pasture  lands. 

Baldi,  or  division1  of  produce,  writes  Mr.  Traill,  takes  place 

commonly  in  the  newJy-cnitivated  villages, 
or  with  the  newly- settled  cultivators  in  the 
old  villages  ;  where  from  .the  uncertainty  of  produce  the  cultivator 
is  unwilling  to  engage  for  a  specific  sum.  In  these  cases,  the  rate  of 
batdi  is  previously  fixed,  either  by  written  or  verbal  undertaking, 
ami  the  landholder  has  usually  too  much  interest  at  stake  to  be 
the  first  to  infringe  the  agreement.  The  system  of  Icankut,  or  as 
it  is  here  termed  kut ,  exists  in  lands  held  in  tenure  of  that  during 
the  government  of  former  R&jas  ;  in  these  gi  ants  the  rate  of  ces9 
deraandable  on  the  gross  appraisement  is  sometimes  mentioned,  and 
where  omitted  it  is  easily  ascertained,  from  long  prescription  and 
established  usage,  to  the  present  time.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  above  circumstances,  I  am  led  to  conceive  that  the  rights  of  the 
cultivators  are  already  fully  secured  in  this-province ;  and  that  their 
interests  cannot  now  be  endangered  so  long  a9  it  be  an  establish¬ 
ed  maxim  recognised  by  the  Civil  Court,  that  the  landholder  can 
demand  no  more  from  them  than  the  actual  proportional  revenue 

due  to  Government. 

•  lTo  Board,  15  th  February,  1880, 
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The  moat  general  mode,  however,  is  by  nagdi  or  money  rents ; 
Indeed  in  the  old-established  villages  the  office  of  landholder  is,  as 
regards  the  duty  of  collection,  a  perfect  sinecure,  as  the  cultivators 
who  are  generally  proprietors  of  the  land  in  their  possession  usually 
pay  their  quota  of  assessment  direct  agreeable  to  the  amount 
fixed  at  the  settlement.  In  cases  when  the  engaging  landholder 
receives  the  rents  in  the  first  instance,  he  can  make  no  demand 
beyond  the  actual  land-reveiiue,  and  were  such  a  demand  made  it 
would  not  be  complied  with,  as  his  dues  are  fixed  and  ascertained 
by  local  prescription  and  long-established  usage. 


The  value  of  land  sold  by  order  of  the  Courts  varies  very  much- 
f  according  to  locality :  near  Srinagar  and 

P&ori,  and  where  waste  land  is  scaroe,  in 
Garhw&l  it  fetches  from  Rs.  60  to  Rs.  80  an  acre,  while  in  other 
places  it  does  not  fetch  more  than  Rs..  40.  Near  Almora  it  has  been 
known  to  fetch  as  much  as  175  times  the  Government  revenue. 


In  the  Bhotiya  mah&ls,  where  a  prejudice  exists  against  purchasing 
a  fellow  Bhotiya’s  land,  the  price  is  often  not  more  than  eight  to 
10  times  the  revenue.  The  old  saydna  families  have  owing  to  our 
system  become  much  impoverished,  and  have  now  very  little  influence ; 
but  there  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  any  very  rich  proprietors 
in  the  hills.  The  average  revenue  paid  by  the  proprietors  is  from 
three  to  flve  rupees  in  Garhw&l ;  while  a  man  holding  an  amount 
of  land  assessed  at  fifteen  rupees  is  considered  a  large  proprietor. 
Still  sales  for  arrears  of  land  revenue  are  unknown,  and  transfers 
under  the  orders  of  the  Civil  Courts  are  neither  numerous  nor 


important,  other  than  those  due  to  inheritance  or  gift.  The  people 
are  not  generally  in  debt  in  the  hills,  and  not  at  all  in  the  Bh&bar. 
Those  that  are  in  debt  owe  their  position  to  expenses  incurred  in 
purchasing  wives  for  themselves  or  their  sons,  or  in  redeeming 
some  hereditary  land  to  prevent  an  outsider  getting  it. 


Panch&yats  for  the  settlement  of  social  disputes  have  long  been 


Panchayats. 


known  both  in  the  hills  and  among  the 
Th&rus  and  Bhuksas  of  the  Tar&i.  They  are 


now  usually  assembled  for  the  settling  of  cases  of  abduction  or 


seduction  of  women,  or  offences  against  caste.  Witnesses  are  heard 


on  each  side,  and  the  award  given  is  usually  submitted  to.  A  fine  is 
often  imposed  and  a  feast  given  to  the  assembled  brethren  at  the 
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expense  of  the  offending  party.  In  the  Tarai,  it  would  appear  that 
the  system  is  falling  into  disrepute,  and  the  people  prefer  that  cases 
of  this  kind  should  be  referred  from  the  District  Courts  to  arbitra¬ 
tors  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the  suit.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  a  decision  giving  the  offending  woman  over  to  the  umpire 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  local  tribunal.  The  Chaudhri  system 
has  been  abolished  for  some  years  in  the  hills  and  is  only  a  local 
and  unrecognized  institution  in  Kashipur,  the  only  large  town  in 
the  Tar6i. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Traill  estimated  the  population  of  GarhwiI  at 
,  .  6*5  per  house  to  amount  to  125,000  anils. 

Population.  .  ’  ’ 

an  excessive  hgure  all  considered.  There 
were  no  further  enumerations  until  1841-42,  when  Mr.  Bitten 
gave  a  total  of  131,916  souls,  of  whom  42,698  were  meD,  28,836 
were  boys,  and  60,382  were  females.  Distributed  ofcheiwise 
there  were  only  366  Musalmans,  and  the  rest  were  Hindus, 
classed  as  Brahmans  29,122,  Rdjputs  44,470,  Khasiyas  34,502, 
and  slaves  1,358 !  The  next  enumeration  was  in  1853,  when  there 
were  67,311  men,  51,968  boys  and  116,509  females;  total, 
235,788.  The  next  enumeration  followed  five  years  after,  when 
there  were  66,170  men,  53,857  boys  and  113,299  females,  or  a 
total  of  233,326  souls.  1  omit  the  census  of  1865,  which  was  faulty 
in  many  particulars,  and  record  the  result  of  the  census  of  1872. 
This  gave  a  total  of  310,282  souls  (154,537  females),  of  whom 
24,460  males  and  23,102  females  were  twenty  years  old  and  under. 
There  were  308,398  Hindus,  1,799  Musalmans,  65  Native  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  26  Europeans,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  agriculturists. 
The  census  of  1881  gives  a  total  of  345,629  souls  (174,874  females), 
of  whom  343,186  (174,171  females)  were  Hindus,  2,077  (538 
females)  were  Musalm&ns  ;  26  were  Jainas  (?)  and  297  were  Chris¬ 
tians.  Of  the  males  390  were  employed  by  the  Government ;  1,391 
in  Hindu  religious  establishments;  102,473  in  agriculture;  3,052  in 
working  and  dealing  in  textile  fabrics  ;  2,128  in  food  and  drink  ;  183 
in  animal  substances  ;  771  in  vegetable  substances;  2,225  in  mineral 
substances  ;  561  bricklayers  and  earpenters,  &c.  ;  2,749  labourers 
and  servants  and  118  others.  There  were  3,582  villages  with  less 
than  200  inhabitants  ;  270  with  from  200  to  500  inhabitants ;  uine 
with  from  500  to  1,000  inhabitants,  and  only  one  with  more. 
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Brahmaus. 


The  census  statistics  of  1872  show  81,038  Brahmans  in  Garhw&l, 

of  whom  62,803  are  set  down  as  of  the 
Gang&ri  division  ;  6,565  Ojhas  ;  7,291  Kha- 
siyas  ;  1,988  Sarolas,  and  1,542  Jais.  In  1881,  the  figures  give 
simply  77,960  Brahmaus  (39,826  females).  The  GangAris  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Sarolas  aud  are  so  named  from  living  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  Those  who  have  settled  in  ChAudpur  and  Lohba  call 
themselves  Sarolas  however,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  latter 
are  the  section  of  the  Brahmans  living  along  the  Ganges  who  obtain¬ 
ed  employment  at  the  courts  of  the  petty  Rajas.  The  offspring  of 
any  Sarola  who  sinks  by  intermarriage  with  a  lower  family  become 
simply  GangAris.  The  offspring  of  a  Sarola  and  a  concubine  also 
becomes  a  Gangari.  Thus  if  a  Gairola,  a  sub-clan  of  the  Sarola, 
marries,  his  offspring  by  his  lawful  wife  will  be  called  Sarola- 
Gairola,  whilst  his  offspring  by  a  concubine  are  called  Gangdri- 
Gairola. 

Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  the  sub-divisions  away  from  the 

river  call  all  the  people  living  along  the 
Alaknanda,  whether  Brahmaus,  RAjputs, 
Baniyas  or  Doms,  by  the  geuerie  name  GangAri  or  Gaugal,  and 
there  is  no  marked  line  of  difference  between  the  Sarola  and  Gan¬ 
gAri.  The  principal  sub-divisions  of  the  latter  are  the  Ghildyal,1  the 
DAdai  and  the  Malasi  who  came  from  the  TarAi.  Two  explanations 
are  given  of  the  superior  position  generally  assigned  to  the  Sarolas ; 
one  that  they  were  selected  as  the  parent  clan  to  prepare  food  for  the 
Rajas  of  GarhwAl,  and  hence  their  name ;  another  is  that  when  a 
standing  army  became  necessary  they  were  appointed  to  cook  for 
the  troops  in  the  field  by  Raja  Abhaya  PA1,  who  further  enjoined 
that  all  should  eat  from  one  vessel  the  food  prepared  by  his  Brah¬ 
man  cooks,  a  custom  generally  observed  to  the  present  day.  All 
the  Brahmans  in  GarhwAl  are  commonly  styled  Gangaris,  but  the 
better  classes  call  themselves  Sarolas,  amongst  whom  the  following 
sub-divisions  are  found: — Kotyal  ;  SimwAl;  Gairola,  usually 
cooks ;  Kanyuris,  attached  to  the  civil  administration  of  the 
Rajas;  NautiyAls,  teachers;  Maithanis.  servants;  ThapalyAls; 

1  The  Ghildyals  serve  at  the  temple  of  Kans-inardini  Debl  ;  the  Unyils  at 
the  temples  of  Muhikh.mardini,  Kalika,  Rajr&jeswari,  Gliardri  and  Damanda  UnyAl; 
the  Aswals  at  JwAlpa  and  several  Bhairara  temples. 


Gangaris. 
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Raturis  ; ,  Dobhals  ;  Ohamolis;  Hatw&ls;  Dyondis  ;  Mal&guris; 
Karyfils;  Naunis  ;  Semaltis,  cooks  ;  Bijilwfirs  ;  Dhur&n&s  ;  Mantiris; 
Bhattalwdlis  ;  Mahioya-ke-Joshis  and  Dimris.1 


Dimris. 


Most  of  these  names  are  derived  from  the  thdt  or  village  of  origin 

of  the  sub-division.  The  Dimris  are  the 
cooks  of  Badrinath  and  the  food  prepared  by 
them  may  be  eaten  by  all  classes.  Some  are  temple  priests  and 
claim  to  belong  to  the  Dravira  division,  the  Kasyapa  gotra  and 
Madhindhiniya  adkha  and  to  follow  the  Yajur-veda.  Many  Diraris 
claim  a  southern  origin  for  themselves,  and  others  state  that  the 
Dimris  are  the  offspring  of  the  celibate  Rawals  of  the  temple  and  the 
Brahman  female  attendants  who  settled  in  the  village  of  Diniar. 
and  hence  the  name.  They  are  now  the  servants  of  Badrinath  in 
particular  and  Borne  have  taken  to  agriculture,  whilst  others  wander 
all  over  India,  asking  for  alms  and  selling  images  of  the  deity 
stamped  on  metal  or  exposing  them  for  the  worship  of  the  faithful. 
Their  principal  villages  are  Dimri,  Raigaon  and  Umatta.  The 

Ratlins  derive  their  name  from  Ratura,  a 
village  of  Chandpur,  and  claim  to  have  come 
there  from  Maharashtra  in  the  time  of  the  Pala  Rajas,  to  visit 
Badrinath  and  to  have  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Chandpur 
Raja.  They  belong  to  the  Bharadhvaj  gotra.  They  now  occupy 
themselves  with  agriculture  and  service  and  as  priests.  They  and 
the  Dimris  intermarry  with  other  Sarolas.  The  Gang&ris,  like  the 
Khasiyas,  serve  in  the  temples  of  the  village  deities  and  as  priests 
of  Bhairava  ;  but  the  Sarolas,  though  not  very  orthodox  in  their 
ritual,  only  worship  the  orthodox  deities.  The  Garhwal  Brahmans 
have  a  reputation  for  gaining  their  ends  by  servile  flattery,  and  the 
Khasiya  section  are  reckoned  so  stupid  and  stubborn  as  to  be  only 
managed  by  fear  ;  hence  the  proverb : — 


BatQris. 


“  Garhwdl  samdn  data  nahin  bina  Idthl  detd  nahin .” 

The  Nirolas  are  considered  to  be  somewhat  lower  iu  the  social 
scale  than  the  Sarolas  and  contain  in  themselves  in  a  separate  class 
a  number  of  sub-divisions  known  generically  as  Dubhagi,  for  they 
neither  eat  from  the  hands  of  either  Sarola  or  Gang&ri  nor  inter- 

1  The  Nautiyfils,  Maithanis,  Kanyuris,  Rattiris,  Gairolas,  Chamolis 
Thapalyals  call  themselves  Gaur  Brahmans,  whilst  Dimris,  Semaltis,  datwals 
Kotiy&ls  and  Lakheras  claim  to  be  Dravfras  whose  ancestors  came  here  to  prepare 
the  bhog  or  consecrated  food  of  the  idol  at  Badrinath. 
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marry  with  them.  They  are  found  in  the  Nfigpur  parganah  from 

Rudrprayfig  to  Keddrn&th.  They  have  seve¬ 
ral  gotraa,  such  as  Kaeyapa,  Angiras,  Ac, 
aud  hence  the  name  N4nagotri  given  to  them.  Their  principal 
sub-divisions  are:— Dhus41i,  Jamlogi,  Batanw41,  Kandhari,  Baram- 
w41,  Silw4l,  Poldi,  Bilw41,  Garsara,  Thalwfcl,  Gugleta,  Kimoti, 
Maikota,  Darmw&ra,  Dyolki,  Kandy6l,  Thal4si,  Phal4ta,  Gaty4I, 
Dhamakwfil,  Sanw4l,  Managw41,  Bamola,  Binjdl  And  Gauai.  Most 
of  these  names  are  derived  from  some  village.  All  intermarry 
with  each  other  and  now  follow  agriculture,  service,  peddling  and 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims  to  K.ed4ruath,  who  are 
regarded  as  their  legitimate  prey  and  shorn  accordingly.  The 
Nirolas  have  a  bad  reputation  in  this  respect,  and  hence  the  say¬ 
ings:— 

Anyayopdrjitam  dravyam  dasavarshd m  tiihthati, 

Prdptuchaihd  date  var&he  samulamcha  vinatyati. 

‘The  hoard  of  ten  years  (of  the  cheat)  perishes  in  the  eleventh.’ 

Duhhddijo  hota  hai  hard  bhard  nahi  hoy, 

Jaise  tarwar  bet  ha  phutai  phalai  na  hoy. 

“  The  oppressors  shall  not  succeed  in  house  or  suit, 

Like  the  rattan  be  shall  have  no  flower  nor  fruit.” 

The  Naithdna  Brahmans  belong  to  the  middle  class  and  Bharad- 
dh v4j a  gotra.  They  ascribe  their  origin  to  Jw41apur  near  Hard- 

w4r  in  the  Sab4ranpur  district,  whence  they 
came  some  thirty  generations  ago  and  took 
service  with  Raja  Sona  P41a.1  They  belong  to  the  Gaur  division 
and  owe  their  name  to  the  thdt  village  of  Naithana.  They  are 
distinct  from  both  Sarola  and  Gangari,  but  the  better  class  of  Nai- 
th4na  Brahmans  intermarry  with  the  former  and  the  poorer  with 
the  latter.  They  affect  service  especially  aud  were  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Raias  as  inferior  clerks  to  the  Dobb41  and  Kan- 
ytiri  diw4ns  and  are  now  found  both  in  Government  service  and  in 
that  of  the  Tihri  state.  The  Bharadbv4j  gotra  seems  to  be  the 
favourite  one  in  the  hills  for  all  the  Kbasiya  tribes  converted  to 
Hinduism  and  who  never  thought  of  belonging  to  a  gotra  before, 
just  as,  in  the  plains,  all  Hindu  converts  to  Isl4ui  become  Shaikhs  and 
with  time  and  money  may  become  Sayyids  with  a  genealogical 
table  ready  prepared  by  an  indigent  Maulvi  showing  their  direct 

1  Gaz.  XI.  446. 


Naithanis, 
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descent  from  the  prophet.  These  pious  frauds  are,  however, 
not  unknown  in  Britain  and  serve  to  show  that  this  weakuess  U 
commou  to  human  nature  all  over  the  world.  The  Kanyuri  or 
„  .  Khanduri  Brahmans  belong  to  the  Saunaka 

Kanyuris.  #  b  ° 

ffotra  and  Mad  hand  hiniya  sdkha.  They  are 

so  called  after  their  thdt  village  of  Kanyura  in  parganah  Chfiudpur. 

Though  ranked  as  Brahmans,  they  are  called  hill  or  pahari  Kayaths 

or  writer  caste  and  have  been  for  many  generations  diwdns  and 

kanungos  in  GarhwM  and  still  supply  members  for  the  latter 

office.  The  gotra  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Baja  of  Garhwal,  who 

has  several  in  his  employ,  and  a  few  families  of  this  clan  still  exist 

in  the  Dehra  Dun.  A  couple  of  Gaur  Brahmans  from  Benares  came 


BugbaDas. 


to  Garhw&l  about  two  hundred  years  ago 
and  settled  down  in  the  village  of  Bughani, 


which  they  obtained  free  of  revenue.  Some  say  that  the  Bughfinas 
have  the  same  origin  as  the  Naith&na  Brahmans  and  are  a  portion  of 
the  immigration  from  Jw&lapur.  They  have  the  same  relations  with 
the  Sarolas  and  Gang&ris  and  still  hold  a  village  free  of  revenue 
as  mudfi.  They  are  intelligent  and  when  eduoated  make  useful 
clerks  and  official. 


The  professional  priesthood  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— 
the  personal  spiritual  preceptor  or  purohit  and  the  temple  priest. 
Neither  class  has  a  good  reputation  and  both  are  the  objects  of 
numerous  lampoons  attacking  them  for  debauchery,  cheating, 
lying,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the  principles  they  are  supposed  to 
teach.  Hence  the  phrase— 

u  Khudra  fajihat  digare  nasihat .” 

Wicked  youraelf,  you  teach  others.” 

And  again— 

11  Ao  raitde  find  hdho  ddko  dpdn  rdndile  hurkiya  rakho.” 

“You  keep  mistresses  and  yet  you  preach  purity.” 

They  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  cultivating  the  small  grants  ofrevenne- 
free  lands  in  gdnth  usually  attached  to  each  temple  and  have  by  pre¬ 
scription*  a  right  to  certain  portions  of  the  offerings  and  to  dues  on 
festal  occasions,  marriages  and  births  and  other  rites.  The  principal 
sub-divisions  of  the  Pujari3  or  ‘  officiating  priests  r  are  Khajyuras, 
Dubes,  Bharotras,  Barsotras,  Pangotras,  Sudans  and  Bhatts  ;  the 
last  corresponding  here  with  the  Mah&brahman  of  the  plains,  whose 
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principal  duty  is  attending  to  funeral  ceremonies.  The  Garhwdl 
Joshis  all  ascribe  their  origin  to  Kumaon  ;  some  from  Joshiydna 

village  near  Hawdlbdgh,  others  from  Jhijfir, 
JoBh,fl*  Galli  and  Joshikbola  in  Almora.  Where 

they  know  their  gotra  and  »dkhai  it  is  the  Bame  as  in  Kumaon,  but 
here  they  intermarry  only  with  the  Gangdri  and  Ndnagotri  Brah¬ 
mans  and  not  with  the  Sarolas.  In  Garhwdl  the  name  Upreti 
becomes  corrupted  to  Kukreti :  so  Joshi  becomes  Jusi  and  Tiwdri  or 
Tripathi  becomes  Tydri.  Unlike  their  brethren  in  Kumaon,  the 
Joshis  of  Garhwdl  are  poor  and  chiefly  depend  on  their  profession 
as  family  astrologers  and  cultivation. 


Another  class  of  Brahmans  in  Garhwdl  1b  called  Saknydni 
or  Shaknyani,  a  name  also  given  to  the  Himdlayan  tract 
to  the  north  of  the  eastern  Dfin.  Common  report  makes  them  the 


Baknyfni. 


progenitors  of  both  Sarolas  and  Gangdris 
and  the  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 


the  great  Saka  race.1  Others  connect  the  name  with  a  colony 
of  ascetics  who  lived  near  Tapuban  and  Rikhikes;  others 
again  assign  the  name  to  a  great  grove  of  sakin  trees,  whose 
bluish  flowers  were  used  in  worship  and  which  gave  the  name 
of  Sakinydni  to  the  that  village  and  Saknydni  to  the  people. 
Those  who  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  became  known 


as  Gangdris.  They  intermarry  with  Ghildydls,  Unydls,  Ingwdls, 
Dddais  and  Naithdna  and  Bughdna  Brahmans.  There  are  numbers 
of  so-called  Brahman  sub-divisions  of  which  little  more  than  the 


names  are  known.  Some  of  these  names  are  derived  from  the  vil¬ 


lages  occupied  by  them,  such  as  Anethwdls  of  Aneth  village,  who 
claim  an  origin  from  the  Dakhin  ;  Cbhapaliya  from  Chapdl  village 
originally  from  Kali  Kumaon  ;  Lakhera  from  Lakliera  village  ori¬ 
ginally  Gaur  Brahmans ;  Chamoli  Kirswdn  and  Kaptwdn  from  the 
Chamoli  village  originally  Saraswati  Brahmans  ;  Pokharydl  from 
Pokhri  ;  Salani  from  Salana  ;  Kotyal  from  Koti ;  Mamagai  from 
Mama ;  Bhartula  from  Bhartdli ;  Nainwal  from  Nail  and  Dhaundydl 
from  Dhaund.  The  Jiyala  say  that  they  came  with  Jiya  Rdni  on  a 
pilgrimage  and  remained  here  Kdlds  are  named  from  an  ancestor 
and  the  progenitor  of  the  Purbyals  came  from  the  east.  Panjolas 

^’Anville’s  reproduction  of  the  Jesuit  map  of  Tibet  prepuredin  1708-18  gives 
the  name  Sanke  Somtou  to  the  hill  country  north  of  Dehli  and  adjoining  Piti. 
Markhams’  Tibet,  lxi. 
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are  of  Kanaujiya  descent,  Utanis  call  themselves  Dubea.  TjArii 
Tants  and  PAndes  came  from  Kumaon,  and  the  Molapas  are 
Bhatts  from  Benares,  These  indications  sufficiently  explain  the 
names  in  the  long  list  of  so-called  Brahman  castes  in  GarhwAl, 
which  may  be  divided  into  the  indigenous  or  Saka,  comprising  those 
recorded  as  the  Sarola,  GangAri  and  Ehasiya  and  the  immigrants 
from  the  plains. 


Beligioua  fraternitiei'. 


Amongst  the  professional  priesthood  those  of  the  fraternities 
called  generically  Jogis  occupy  an  important  position  in  GarhwAl. 
Under  this  term  we  include  NAth-kAnphata,  BinA-kAnphata ;  Giri, 
Puri,  &c.,  of  the  Dasnamis,  JatAdhari,  Aghori,  Parainahansa, 
Gurudasi,  Sadhu,  BrahmaohAri,  SanyAsi,  RAmAuandi,  Bairdgi, 
&c.  These  may,  however,  he  reduoed  to  three  great  classes  or 

perhaps  four ;  the  Gosh&ins,  the  fiairagis, 
the  Jogis  who  serve  in  the  Bhairava  tem¬ 
ples  and  others.  The  census  papers  show  1,125  GoshAins  and 
1,063  Jogis  in  1872  and  a  total  of  2,620  in  1881.  The  former  are 
divided  into  ten  classes,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  title  by  way  of 
affix  noticed  elsewhere1  and  are  therefore  called  the  Dasnami  Go- 
shAins.  There  are  four  great  sub-divisions  or  schools,  each  follow¬ 
ing  its  own  traditional  custom  or  usage  whioh  is  marked  by 
the  following  differences  : — 


Eastern. 

Western. 

1  Northern, 

■ 

Southern. 

Chief  math 

Bfiu  Gohardhan ... 

Snrada 

Joshimath  ... 

Sringeri. 

System  of  rejigi- 

Bliogbar 

Kitabar 

Anandbar 

Bhuribar. 

ous  teaching. 
Affixes  of  follow- 

Ban,  Aranya 

Tirtha,  Asra^ 

Giri,  Parvata, 
Sagara. 

Sarasvati  Bhi- 

era. 

ma. 

rati,  Puri. 

Special  holy  tract. 

Purus  h  o  1 1  a  m  a 

Dwarika  ... 

Badriodtb  ... 

Rimcswar. 

Furi  or  Jagan- 
nath. 

Adi-barah. 

Special  deity 

Jagannath  ... 

Siddheswar  ... 

Nardyan 

(male). 

Kimfikshi 

(Kaiurnp). 
Suresvara  or 
Pritbyudbar 

Ditto  (female) 

Vimala 

Bhadrakali  ... 

Purnagiri  Devi, 

Acharya  ... 

Hastamalaka 

Padmapada  ... 

Trotaka  ... 

Special  place  of 

Mnhodadhi  ... 

Gurnti  ... 

Alaknanda 

Tupgabhadra. 

pilgrimage. 
Guru  ... 

Prakasa 

Svarupa  ... 

Sanaa  ... 

Nanda  ... 

ChaitaDya. 

Veda 

Rig 

Atharva 

Yajur. 

■OftZ.  XI.  862. 
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The  Tirtha,  Xsrama,  S&rasvati  and  Bh&rati  divisions  carry  stares 
and  are  hence  oalled  Dandins.  All  are  eligible  for  the  office  of 
Mahant,  the  title  given  to  the  head  of  each  math  or  convent.  All 
are  supposed  to  be  celibates,  but  as  a  rule  concubines  are  kept  by  all, 
and  from  their  offspring  and  ohildren  dedicated  to  them  their  ranks 
are  recruited.  The  novices  are  called  chelat ,  and  when  the  boy  is 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
branch,  he  is  endowed1  with  the  sacred  thread  ( upanayana )  and  the 
rite1  called  churakarana  or  shaving  of  the  head  (leaving  a  top-knot) 
is  gone  through  in  the  orthodox  way.  He  is  subsequently  brought 
to  the  Mahant  and  the  sacred  thread  is  removed  and  burned  and  in 
place  thereof  a  string  of  beads  ( rudraksha )  or  rosary  is  given  ;s 
the  top-knot  (choti  or  sikha)  is  shaved  off  and  a  tilak  or  frontal 
mark  from  the  ashes  of  the  burned  janeo  is  applied  instead  of  san¬ 
dal  on  the  forehead  of  the  novice.  The  Mahant  then  whispers  the 
mantra  of  initiation  and  the  novice  becomes  the  adopted  son  of  the 
Mahant  or  of  some  member  of  the  fraternity  and  his  gotra  hence¬ 
forth  is  the  Atreya.  He  gives  to  his  spiritual  father  oertain  offer¬ 
ings  every  year  which  amount  to  a  fair  stipen  1.  The  clothes  worn 
by  the  members  are  of  an  ocbry  or  dirty  browu  colour  known  as 
geruioa.  The  term  1  Goshdin’  is  applied  to  all  fraternities  ;  Dasndmis 
are  addressed  as  Bdbdji,  Gosbainji,  and  when  spoken  of  as  Jogi  or 
Mangta.  The  Dasnamis  are  scattered  all  over  the  distriot  at  the 
various  temples,  and  live  on  the  offerings  and  the  small  patches  of 
land  attached  to  these  temples  free  of  revenue,  and  during  the 
harvest  months  they  wander  about  begging  from  door  to  door  and 
sell  the  proceeds  or  store  them  for  their  support :  see  farther 
Kumaon.  The  Puri  branch  serve  at  Kamaleswar,  Narmadeswar, 
Nageswar,  Kalkeswar  and  Naleswar  (Gartara):  the  Giri  branch 
at  Briddh-ked&r,  Bhilwa-kodar,  Dattatreya,  Sarbeswar  and  several 
temples  to  Durga,  Bhawani  and  Mahadeo  and  the  Bbdrati  branch 
at  Rudrandth  and  Narmadeswar.  A  Goshain  is  buried  in  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture  with  the  rosary  in  his  hands  and  in  front  his  books. 
Sweetmeats  for  tho  refection  of  the  pret  are  placed  within,  and  some 
salt  to  protect  the  body  from  worms.  Over  the  grave  is  placed 

1  Gas,  XL  803.  *  Ibid,  99*.  8  If  the  nonce  loses  hi#  beads  he 

cnuDot  tat;  or  drink  until  the?  arc  found  or  until  he  receives  a  fresh  allotment  frw» 
hia  superior. 
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Jainas. 


a  small  cupola-sha])ed  stone  or- tomb,  and  in  this  is  a  recess  for 
lamps  which  are  occasionally  burned  in  his  honor. 

The  Jainas  or  Sardugis  are  not  correctly  noticed  in  the  censuB 
reports,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  included 
amongst  the  Baniyas,  being  chiefly  traders  by 
profession.  Their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  their  tenderness 
for  animal  life.  For  this  reason  they  drink  only  water  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  before  lighting  a  fire  the  wood  is  shaken  and 
dusted  so  that  no  animal  may  remain  therein.  They  novercook 
food  after  dark  lest  by  accident  some  insect  might  escape  detection 
in  the  darkness,  and  only  eat  with  those  of  their  own  faith  who  observe 
similar  precautions.  They  possess  temples  and  present  offerings 
of  rioe,  sandal,  flower  and  fruit  before  the  image  of  Parasn&th  and 
Mahavira,  their  great  teachers.  The  Sadhus  are  Jaina  Jogis  and 
serve  their  temples  in  some  places.  They  use  neither  conch  nor 
hell  in  their  worship  and  do  not  offer  cooked  food.  Many  of  the 
families  settled  for  a  length  of  time  in  Garhw&l  have  the  title  Malta, 
meaning  ‘respectable,’  like  tho  Bhalam6nas of  the  plains.  They  do 
not  admit  others  into  their  temples,  as  the  Jaina  deities  are  all 
naked  and  cause  scoffing  remarks  on  the  part  of  heretics.  Their 
purohits  and  gurus  are  chosen  from  Brahmans  and  their  funeral 
ceremonies  differ  in  few  respects  from  the  practice  amongst  Hindus. 
They  marry  amongst  members  of  their  own  faith,  such  as  Aganva* 
las,  Aswals  and  the  like. 

Baniyas  or  traders  are  recorded  as  numbering  3,007  soul  in  1872 

and  3,657  in  1881.  They  are  Hindus  and  Jainas  by  religion  and 

the  principal  clans  in  1872  were  : — -  Aswals,  1,889;  Agarw&ls,  374  ; 

„  .  Chaudhris,  407,  besides  Bishnois,  l)6sas  and 

Baniyas. 

Saraugis.  The  Oswals  or  AswMs  are  Jainas 
belonging  to  a  separate  gachha  or  gotra  of  whom  some  account  lias 
been  given  elsewhere1  and  being  a  caste  from  tho  plains  need  not 
be  noticed  here.  The  Agarwals  also  come  from  the  plains,  from 
Agroha  in  the  Sirsa  district  of  the  Panjab,  and  claim  descent  from 
Baja  Ugrasena.  To  them  also  belong  the  Dasas  and  Dhusars. 
The  Mahesris  are  also  Jainas.  The  Chaudhris  have  come  from 
Kumaon  and  are  related  to  the  Chaudhris  of  Dwarahdt  and  Rawsri 

lGaz,  III.,  497.  1  Ibid  II.  395. 
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in  K*ir&rau.  They  call  themselves  Bhsrgavns  or  descendants  of 
the  aage  Bhrigu,  a  common  device  of  these  miscellaneous  low-caste 
Baniyas.  In  Dwdrahit,  however,  the  Chaudhris  attained  to 
considerable  influence  by  reason  of  their  being  employed  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Bajas  and  still  furnish  some  of  the  K£» 
nungos  of  Kumaon.  In  GarhwAl,  they  are  found  in  Chaundkot  and 
Nagpur,  where  they  intermarry  with  Khasiya  Rajputs.  The  word 
‘  Chaudhri’  is  more  a  title  like  *  Mihtar’,  ‘  Padhtin,'  &c.,  thau  a  caste 
name,  but  allowed  by  common  use  to  members  of  certain  families. 
The  Bishnois  have  been  described  elsewhere1  and  are  all  immigrants  ; 
the  name  represents  a  form  of  religious  faith,  not  a  caste,  and  is  in 
this  respect  akin  in  significance  to  Sardugi.  The  sect  arose  in  the 
fifteenth  ceptury  near  Nagor  in  Rdjput&na;  they  eat  in  common,  but 
marry  only  in  their  several  castes.  Baniyas,  Sonars,  J6ts,  Giijars, 
Nnis,  Kh&gi  Chauhans,  Jul&has  and  Chamdrs  may  all  be  Bishnois 
and  eat  together,  but  marry  into  their  own  castes  only.  They 
avoid  flesh,  fish,  tobacco,  spirits  and  drugs,  and  offenders  in  this 
respect  are  expelled.  Some  even  do  not  eat  sweetmeats  made  in 
the  bazar.  They  w’ear  the  top-knot,  but  not  the  sacred  thread 
Some  of  their  practices  tend  towards  Isl&m  and  many  adopt  Musal- 
mdn  names,  bury  their  dead  and  listen  to  the  preaching  of  maulvis 
and  the  reading  of  the  Korda,  They  are  found  in  Kotdwara  and 
Srinagar  and  have  come  there  from  Nagina  in  the  Bijnor  district. 
They  worship  fire  especially  and  their  principal  form  of  worship  is 
an  offering  of  ghi  or  clarified  butter  to  the  fire,  the  aghdrd-homa  of  the 
ritual  in  use  in  the  hills. 

In  1872,  the  census  records  showed  152,065  Rajputs  in  Garh- 
w&l,  the  principal  clans  represented  being  Bhal,  1.997  ;  Bhadauiiya, 
4,005;  Baghel,  4,552 ;  Bharadhvaj,  1,496  ;  Khasiya,  58,000  ;  Negi, 
15,890  ;  Rawat,  46,044;  Solankhi,  5,344;  and  Bisht,  4,936.  In  1881 
the  records  showed  204,519  souls.  The  Khasiyas,  Negis,  Bishts  and 
Rdwata  are  of  local  origin  and  comprise  together  nearly  nine-tenths 

of  the  entire  population  recorded  as  Rajputs. 
The  remainder  profess  to  be  descended  from 
oians  whose  origin  is  traced  to  some  district  in  the  plains.  Khasiya 
iueana  a  resident  of  Kbasdes,  the  name  common  to  Gariiwd.  and 

'  Ibid  III ,  393. 
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Kumaon,  and  here  I  have  included  the  Khasiyas  entered  under 
RAjputs  and  those  entered  under  ‘  other  oastes.’  Negi  means  per¬ 
quisite  or  due,  and  was  a  title  given  to  any  one  holding  military  or 
civil  employ  under  the  former  Rajas  and  has  been  transmitted 
amongst  the  Khasiyas  as  a  caste  title.  Similarly  Bisht,  or  more 
correctly  Visisht,  means  i  good,’  ‘  respectable,’  and  is  a  title,  more 
than  a  real  caste  name,  like  Sahib,  &c.  Rawat,  too,  means  a  sardAr 
or  officer,  such  as. a  padhan  and  the  like,  and  has  now  grown  also 
into  a  caste  appellation.  Each  of  these  are  further  sub-divided : 
thus  the  Negis  have  sixteen  sub-olans  :  — KAla,  Ekai,  Fateh  Baha¬ 
dur,  SiruAna,  SalArya,  Munda,  Bagldna,  MalAsa,  Khatri,  Dogra, 
Myor,  Jagye,  Kalini,  Nagarkotiya,  PAtali  aud  PharAi.  The  Bishts 
are  divided  iuto  Kaphola,  Padyar,  Hita,  Kanhouina,  BnsnAl,  Bha- 
rela  and  Sabaliya  ;  and  the  Rawat s  into  Ringara,  BangAra,  Golla 
and  SilAla.  These  last  give  their  names  to  Rawatsyun,  Ringwar- 
syiin  and  Bangarsyun  sub-divisions  in  GarhwAl.  The  AswAls  of 
AswAlsyun  claim  to  be  Chauhan9  ;  the  Bartwals  to  have  come 
from  DAranagar  ;  SajwAns  from  Jalandhar  ;  Ghurduras  of  Ghnr- 
dursyun  belong  to  the  clan  of  the  Raja  of  Tihri  ;  Myors  from 
MewAr;  MAllas  from  Nepal;  Kathayats  from  Kali  Kumaon  and 
Rautelas  from  Kumaon.  Khatris  have  only  recently  settled  here. 
The  Butolas  of  Badhau  claim  to  be  Tuars  from  the  plains.  The 
RautliAnas  of  Chaundkot  are  apparently  descendants  of  Goshains. 
Bhandaris  are  descendants  of  personal  servants  of  the  Raja.  Pan- 
wArs,  Pandirs,  RAthors,  ChauhAns,  Bolankhis  and  others  of  the 
more  prominent  Rajput  tribes  of  the  plains  have  their  soi-disant 
representatives  in  the  hills.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
sub-divisions  of  the  Khasiya  Rajput  population  named  after  the 
that  or  parent  village  and  carrying  its  name  wherever  they  go: 
such  as  PatwAl,  which  gives  the  name  to  PatwAlsyun  ;  Kaphola, 
hence  Kapholsyun  ;  Bagarwal,  Ambana,  who  were  Bhatts  of 
Benares,  but  here  are  Raiputs  ;  Rarnola,  Danas  or  Danavas,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  old  tribe  of  that  name  ;  the  Khandwaris,  Durhy&ls, 
Sunaulas,  Dalanis  and  Bukilas  call  themselves  Rawats  ;  Boras, 
Kairas  and  Choriyas  camo  from  Kumaon.  All  are  engaged  iu 
agriculture  or  petty  trade.  None  will  call  themselves  Khasiyas , 
all  style  themsolves  Rajputs  and  many  say  that  they  were  settled  m 
their  present  villages  before  Brahmans  and  RAjas  came.  They 
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worship  principally  the  village  gods,  care  little  for  Brahman 
aid  in  their  domestio  ceremonies  unless  he  be  &  .Khasiya,  do  not 
wear  the  janeo  or  sacred  thread,  and  on  occasions  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
marriages  or  deaths,  the  house  is  simply  purified  by  cow-dung 
and  cow-urine.  The  marriage  or  funeral  ceremonies  are  short 
or  long  according  to  the  purse  of  the  employer.  They  intermarry 
with  each  other  according  to  local  rules  peculiar  in  some  respects 
to  each  tract,  but  not  worth  recording  here. 

Out  of  the  total  of  308,398  Hindus  in  Garhw&l  in  1872,  we 
have  noticed  the  Brahmans  (81,038),  Rajputs  (152,095)  and  Baniyas 
(3,007).  We  now  come  to  the  ‘different  castes’  of  the  census  tables, 
numbering  72,258  souls,  the  greater  number  of  whom  come  under 
the  generic  term  Dams  or  Dorns.  Others  are  the  M&rchas  of  the 
Painkhanda  parganah,  15,419  ;  Son&rs,  3,349 ;  religious  fraternities, 
2,500,  and  prostitutes,  3,183.  In  1881,  the  other  castes  numbered 
54,430  souls,  of  whom  1,478  were  Chamars,  52,000  were  Dorns,1 
and  292  were  Bhangis. 

The  most  important  of  these  different  castes  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  Dorns  or  Dums,  the  serfs  of  the  Khasiya  race  from 
Afghanistan  to  the  Kali.  Wherever  the  one  exists  the  other  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  found.  In  the  census  tables  they  are  distributed  accord- 

ing  to  occupation,  but  none  the  less  are  the 
people  thus  distributed  Dorns,  for  in  1881 
they  are  returned  at  52,060  souls.  They  are  divided  in  popular 
estimation  into  four  classes.  To  the  first  belong  the  Kolis,  Tamotas, 
Lohdrs,  Ors  and  Dharis.  The  Kolis  in  Garhwal  were  returned 
at  11,040  in  1872  :  they  weave  cloth  and  keep  pigs  and  fowl  and 
are  agricultural  labourers.  The  Tamotas  or  Tamtas  entered  at 
683  and  as  Rajputs  at  5,761.  They  represent  the  Thatheras  of  the 
plains  and  are  workers  in  brass  and  copper ;  some  work  also  in 
gold  and  also  take  to  agriculture.  The  Lohars  are  workers  in  iron 
and  numbered  14,322  souls.  The  Ors  comprise  both  masons  and 
carpenters  and  numbered  2,800  souls.  Dharis,  though  socially 
ranked  with  Doms,  do  not  beloug  to  them,  for  they  properly  In¬ 
clude  only  those  Khasiyas  who  have  been  put  out  of  oaste  for 
some  offence  or  another  and  their  offspring  form  a  new  caste 

1  Iq  this  respect  the  census  of  1881  is  far  more  accura  te,  for  the  Dods  com. 
prise  twenty. three  oat  of  tweDty-four  of  the  *  other  castes. 
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with  the  addition  of  the  avocation  of  the  member.  The  first  class 
comprises  about  34,000  souls.  To  the  seoond  class  belongs  the  Bhuls, 
ChunyAras,  Ruriyas,  Agaris  and  Pahris.  The  Bhuls  represent 
the  Telis  of  the  plains,  but  also  do  field  work  ;  they  are  also  called 
Baryas  and  are  perhaps  the  Berhias  of  the  census  ;  but  this  title 
with  its  16 1  souls  cannot  include  all  properly  classed  as  Bhuls, 
though  we  add  the  263  entered  as  Telis.  The  ChunyAras  are  turn¬ 
ers  and  make  the  wooden  vessels  known  as  theki,  pall ,  kathar{} 
and  also  hukka  bottoms.  The  Ruriyas manufacture  from  the  ningil 
bambu  various  articles,  such  as  the  daliya ,  tokn I,  kandi,  sup  (various 
kinds  ef  baskets  and  sieves)  and  numbered  2,638  souls.  Only  312 
are  entered  as  Agaris  or  miners,  or  smelters  and  the  like  who  give 
their  name  to  the  Agar  patti  near  Ramgarh  in  Kumaon.  They 
are  Doms  attached  to  the  service  of  the  mines  by  the  former  Rajas, 
but  are  now  gradually  exchanging  a  very-ill  paid  and  dangerous 
avocation  for  that  of  road-makers  and  other  profitable  occupations. 
They  used  to  migrate  from  Kumaon  to  all  the  principal  mines  in 
both  Kumaon  and  Garhwal,  taking  with  them  their  women  and 
children.  The  Pahris  are  the  village  messengers  and  perform  func¬ 
tions  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Chamar  gomit  of  the  plains. 
They  collect  supplies,  make  reports  to  the  natwaris,  collect  coolies  for 
the  roads  and  thelike,and  receive  in  return  dues  in  grain  and  a  small 
patch  of  land.  The  second  class  of  Doms  number  about  4,500. 

To  the  third  class  belong  the  Mallahs,  Daryas  and  Ohamfirs. 
The  Mallahs  are  also  called  Dhunars  and  are  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  most  part :  they  numbered  about  900.  The  Daryas  are 
village  sorcerers  who  conjnre  away  hail-storms  and  the  like  and 
receive  dues  of  grain  in  Jeth.  The  Chamars  number  1,011  souls 
and  call  themselves  Bairsuwas  and  will  never  acknowledge  the  name 
Cliamar.  They  sew  leather  and  perform  all  the  usual  service  duties 
of  the  Dom.  The  third  class  includes  about  2,500  souls.  The  fourth 
class  includes  the  professional  beggars  and  vagrant  musicians  of  the 
hills,  the  Badi,  Hurkiya,  Darzi  and  Dhobi.  The  Badiis  the  village 
musician,  playing  on  various  instruments  and  singing  at  the  festivals. 
Ho  also  goes  from  village  to  village  ns  from  door  to  door,  and 
belongs  to  the  class  of  sturdy  beggars  who,  if  they  do  not  get  what 
they  expect,  lampoon  the  people  of  the  house  and  abuse  them.  J'or 
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this  reason  they  are  to  some  extent  feared  and  are  able  to  maintain 
themselves  at  the  cost  of  their  neighbours.  They  also  snare  fowl  and 
fish.  The  Hurkiyas  are  so  called  from  the  small  drum  or  hurka  which 
they  carry  with  them.  They  never  take  to  agriculture,  and  wander 
about  with  their  women,  who  dance  and  sing.  The  Darzi,  also 
called  Auji  and  S6ji,  lives  by  tailoring,  though  also  often  solely  agri¬ 
culturists  :  3,000  are  thus  recorded.  To  the  Darzi  class  belongs  the 
Dholi,  so  called  from  beating  the  drum  named  “  dholak".  This  is 
done  by  way  of  incantation  to  cause  sprites  and  ghosts  to  enter  or 
to  leave  the  person  of  any  one  and  so  induce  that  person  to  give 
money  to  the  performer.  The  Daiyfi,  B6di,  Hurkiya  and  Dholi 
are  all  Dorns  and  are  in  the  hills  the  recognized  priests  of  the 
malignant  spirits  of  the  hill  and  glen,  whose  aid  is  always  Bought 
after,  before  anything  serious  is  undertaken  or  any  difficult  task  is 
attempted.  It  is  the  Dorns  who  preserve  to  the  present  day  the 
pure  dsemonism  of  the  aborigines,  whilst  the  Khasiyas  temper  it 
with  the  worship  of  the  village  deities,  the  named  and  localised 
divine  entities,  and  furnish  from  their  ranks  the  priests.  Similarly 
for  the  orthodox  deities  there  are  numbers  of  orthodox  priests,  des¬ 
cendants  of  those  born  in  the  plains  and  themselves  dependant 
upon  the  alms  of  visitors  for  their  livelihood. 

The  Barhais  include  some  from  the  plains,  but  the  mass  belong 
to  the  Or  division  of  the  Doms.  The  Chunapaz  or  lime-burners  of 
the  census  belong  to  the  Agari  and  Lohar  branches  of  the  Doms. 
The  Mullahs  or  Dhunars  are  found  on  the  ferries  of  the  Alaknanda 
near  Srinagar.  Doms  of  the  Badi,  Dholi  and  Hurkiya  sub-divi¬ 
sions  who  take  for  a  livelihood  to  snaring  animals  call  themselves 
Babeliyas  after  the  clan  of  that  name  in  the  plains.  Mats  are 
similarly  those  of  the  same  class  who  wander  about  as  acrobats 
aud  jugglers  and  assume  the  plains’  name  of  their  calling.  Stone¬ 
cutters  frequently  come  from  the  plains,  but  most  of  them  are  Doms 
of  the  Or  class.  Mauihars  are,  for  the  most  part,  Musalm&ns  ;  they 
manufacture  lac  bangles,  au  occupation  also  followed  by  Doms. 
There  are  a  few  Kayaths  from  the  plains  in  Srinagar  and  Tihri 
Bh&ts  are  of  two  classes,  Hindus  and  Musalmans,  and  are  found  iu 
Nagpur,  Pokhri  and  Birahsyun,  where  they  are  kuown,  like  the 
Badis,  to  be  of  the  sturdy  beggar  class,  abusing  the  people  ii  they 
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do  not  get  what  they  ask  for.  The  Bogsas  or  Bhaksas  occnr 
towards  the  PAtli  Ddn  and  some  used  to  live  near  Srinagar,  but 
the  King  James  of  GarhwAl  having  been  informed  that  they  prac¬ 
tised  sorcery  and  also  were  in  league  with  those  who  plundered  the 
pilgrims,  called  them  together  and  threw  them  with  their  books  of 
magic  into  the  Alaknanda.  There  are  a  few  Jats  in  KotdwAra  and 
Garariyns  in  the  BhAbar.  The  Bharbunjas  or  grain-parchers, 
Dhunas  or  cotton-cleaners,  Chhipis  or  calico-printers,  and  Kalals  or 
pedlars  are  from  the  plains  and  are  only  found  in  KotdwAra  and 
Srinagar.  Dhobis  are  Dorns  and  there  are  a  few  NAis  or  barbers 
in  Pokhri  NAgpur  on  the  pilgrim  road.  Pajais  or  potters  (Kum- 
hArs)  are  found  in  Dhamak  and  Chalansynn  ;  some  are  from  the 
plains  aud  others  are  Doms.  SonArs  are  chiefly  descendants  of 
immigrants  from  the  plains  and  use  the  term  Chaudhri  as  an 
honorific  appellation  ;  they  have  a  bad  reputation  in  their  dealings. 
ATamoli  or  pdn-seller  may  be  of  any  class  or  caste.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  in  our  census  reports  so  many  avocations  have  been 
entered  as  castes,  making  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Bogsas  or  Bhuksas. 

,  Elliot  records  that  they  are  divided  into 

Bnuksas.  , 

fifteen  clans  or  gots ,  of  which  twelve  are  of 

superior  rank  and  three  are  of  inferior  rank.  The  superior  are 

the  Badgujar,  Tabari,  Barhaiya,  Jalwar,  Adhoi,  Dogugiya,  RAthor, 

Nagauriya,  JalAl,  UpAdhiya,  Chauban  and  Danwariya.  The  three 

inferior  are  the  Dhimar  (the  offspring  of  a  female  oil-presser 

(Telin)  and  a  Ratlior)  ;  Dungra  (the  mother  being  a  hill-woman) 

and  Goli  (the  mother  being  a  woman  of  the  barber  caste).  Like 

the  ChamArs,  Doms  and  Pasis  they  borrow  the  names  of  Brahman 

and  Rajput  clans  for  their  own  and  in  this  habit  give  an  additional 

proof  of  their  not  being  true  Rajputs.  Their  names  are  the  same 

as  those  of  Hindus  around  them  with  the  addition  of  such  names 

as  Palu,  Dhani,  Manga  and  KAkha,  common,  however,  to  all  the 

lower  castes  of  the  Submontane  tribes.  Their  language  is  Hindi  with 

a  few  peculiar  words  as  kanddr  for  $dl  and  the  use  of  n  for  l ,  as  sdn 

for  sdl}  nath  for  lath ,  and  less  frequently  of  r  as  dari  for  dali.1  They 

do  not  marry  into  their  own  got ,  but  may  take  a  wife  from  any  other, 

and  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ThArus  are  said  (?)to 

*  Stewart  in  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  (1865),  p.  147. 
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intermarry  with  them.  The  Bhuksas  of  the  Bijnor  district,  however, 
affect  to  despise  the  Tharus.  The  Bijnor  Bhuksas  call  those  to  the 
east  of  the  RAmganga  Purbiyas  and  those  of  the  Debra  Dan  Mehras. 
In  the  Bijnor  district,  the  Bliuksa  villages  are  distributed  over  the 
forest  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  outside  the  demarcated  forest  tracts. 
The  huts  are  placed  end  to  end  with  intervals  after  every  group  of 
three  or  four  and  the  walls  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  split  bambu 
and  mud  or  thatch,  of  which  the  roof  also  is  constructed.  The  floor 
is  well  raised  and  kept  very  clean  and  there  are  two  low  doors,  one 
leading  into  the  living  room  and  the  other  from  it  into  the  cattle- 
sheds.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  string  cot  or  two,  a  thatch  mat 
and  some  wattle  and  mud  baskets  for  storing  grain. 

The  Bhuksas  of  the  GarhwAl  Bh&bar  are  the  gold-washers  of  the 
PAtli  Dun.  They  work  in  gangs  of  three  or  four,  each  having  a  se¬ 
parate  part  of  the  process  assigned  to  him.  A  shovelful  of  the  sand 
is  first  put  upon  a  little  close-set  bambu  screen  or  sieve  placed  over 
the  upper  hinder  part  of  a  flat  tun-wood  cradle  (sand),  the  l«w*r 
end  of  which  is  open  and  which  has  handles  by  which  its  upper  end 
can  be  tilted  ;  water  is  then  poured  on  the  sand  from  the  mouth  and 
lateral  hole  of  a  dried  pumpkin  ( iumri ),  the  operator  stirring  the 
sand  with  his  left  hand  while  he  sits  alongside  the  cradle  which  is 
raised  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground.  The  sand  having  been  washed 
through,  the  gravel  is  thrown  away,  but  the  screeD  is  left  on  to 
equalise  the  fall  of  water  from  the  pumpkin  passing  through  it  on  to 
the  sand  which  the  left  hand  keeps  in  motion  by  stirring  it  about 
and  raking  it  backwards  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  cradle.  After 
all  the  lightest  of  the  sand  has  thus  been  washed  out,  small  quantities 
of  the  remainder  are  placed  on  a  round  slightly  hollowed  plate  of  tun 
( pharu )  which  is  dexterously  twirled  and  made  to  oscillate  on  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  whilst  the  washing  is  very  gently  continued. 
When  as  little  as  possible  except  gold  is  left,  mercury  is  rubbed 
with  it  by  hand  to  take  up  the  gold  and  the  mercury  is  afterwards 
dissipated  by  heat.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
sand  to  disclose  the  presence  of  gold  which  is  found  by  prospect¬ 
ing  and  occurs  only  in  the  form  of  dust. 

In  all  GarhwAl  in  1872  there  were  only  1,800  MusalmAns  and 
in  1881  there  were  2,077,  chiefly  traders  and  servants.  In  the  same 
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year  there  were  242  Christians  ohiefly  connected  with  the  Americas 

Episcopal  Methodist  Mission  at  P£ori  Thin 
Mutalmios.  Chriatians.  *  “  K  10,8 

began  in  1865  and  a  bungalow  and  school- 

house  were  built  in  1871.  The  teaching  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  in 
the  higher  class  Government  schools,  none  of  which  exist  in  Garli- 
wA).  There  is  also  a  boarding-house  for  boys  and  a  girls’  orphanage 
and  boarding-house  erected  in  1872,  besides  schools-rooms  and 
matron’s  quarters.  It  has  accommodation  for  forty  girls,  who  divide 
tbeir  time  between  study  and  work.  A  dispensary  was  added  in 


1873,  which  affords  accommodation  to  a  native  doctor’s  family  and  a 
few  in-door  patients  and  relieves  over  two  hundred  out-door  patients 
a  month.  There  are  stations  in  connection  with  this  mission  at 


Chhiphalghftt,  Kotdw&ra  and  Srinagar  and  branch  schools  for  boys 
at  Srinagar  (besides  two  small  girls’  schools),  ChhiphalghAt,  Bang&r, 
Gagwaraaud  Koti. 


The  first  convert  was  baptised  in  1867,  and  in  1884  there  was  a 
large  colony  cf  Christians,  chiefly  Dorns  of  the  Koli,  Or  and  Lobar 
Bub-divisions,  who  are  encouraged  to  remain  in  their  village  and 
pursue  their  usual  avocations  after  baptism.  The  Mission  has  done 
excellent  work,  and  if  there  were  more  on  the  same  lines  elsewhere, 
the  success  of  Christian  Missions  in  India  would  be  more  assured. 


Owing  to  the  lateness -of  the  conquest  of  GarhwAl  there  was 


Fiscal  history. 


no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Gorkhalis  to 
form  a  settlement  there  until  1811  (1219 


fasli  or  1868  aan).  In  that  year  a  regular  commission  was  sent  from 
the  Nepkl  darbar  consisting  of  Dasarath  Khatri  and  Bahadur  Bban- 


dari  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  assessment  of  the  land-revenue, 
which  with  a  few  reservations  in  favour  of  individuals  and  temples 


was  assigned  in  favour  of  troops,  of  whom  three  battalions  were 
cantoned  in  Garhwal-  The  assignment  was  by  companies,  of  which 
thero  were  five  in  each  battalion,  receiving  each  Rs.  8,672  G.R.  per 
annum,  and  in  addition  the  captain  commanding  received  Rs.  5,005 
a  year,  giving  a  total  of  Rs.  1,45,095  G.  R.  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
land-tax  and  cesses.  The  assessment  of  1811,  which  continued  to 
be  the  demand  until  the  British  conquest,  amounted  to  Rs.  87,724 
G.  R.  (*=65,793  Fd.)  whilst  the  actual  receipts  were  for  1811  Rs. 
71,819  G.  R.t  for  1812  Rs.  57,735  ti.  R.,  and  for  1813  Rs.  51,623 
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G.  R‘l  =38,718  Fd.)  The  high  rate  of  this  assessment  entirely 
precluded  its  realisation  in  full,  and  as  the  soldiery  entirely  relied 
upon  it  for  their  pay,  no  lenienoy  was  shown  in  its  collection,  and 
*  where  default’  occurred,  the  families  of  the  cultivators  were  seized 
and  sold  as  slaves.  Under  suoh  a  system,  cultivation  rapidly  de¬ 
creased  and  what  were  once  flourishing  villages  relapsed  into  jungle 
and  became  the  home  of  wild  beasts.  Tho  assessment,  however,  was 
in  general  based  on  the  actual  capabilities  of  each  village  and  for  the 
earlier  settlements  under  the  British  proved  a  valuable  guide  as  to 
what  the  assets  might  be  supposed  to  amount  to  in  favourable 
years. 

The  miscellaneous  revenue  oolleoted  with  and  in  addition  to  the 
land-tax  mounted  in  Garhwal  to  Rs.  22,145  G.  R.}  of  which  Rs. 
1,147  were  on  account  of  saldmi  or  natardna  ;  Rs.  454  on  account 
of  mijhari ,  a  tax  on  Doms  as  curriers;  Rs.  1,283  as  tandkar ,  a  tax 
on  looms;  Rs.  1,495  aoniya  phdgan  or  bhet  on  festivals;  Rs.  2,401  on 
mines  and  mintage;  Rs.  1,495  adhani  daftari ,  or  k&nungo  cess  of 
half  an  auna;  Rs.  10,900  sdir,  customs  and  transit  duties ;  Rs.  170 
for  kuersdl  or  hath  (catechu);  Rs.  600  on  account  of  kat/ibdns 
(timber  and  bamboos) ;  Rs.  200  other  customs  duties;  and  Rs.  2,000 
otmdni  farrndni ,  from  fines  and  forfeitures.  There  were  amongst 
these  dues  an  exoise  on  spirits,  drugs,  soap  and  tobacco,  as  well  as 
mintage  and  ferry  dues,  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  children  and  one  on 
marriage.  The  transit  duties  were  collected  at  Kotdw&ra,  Bhnri, 
Bilasni,  Sigaddi,  Babli,  Kangra  and  Chobi  on  the  frontier  towards 
the  plains  and  at  Joshimuth  and  Tapuban  towards  Tibet.  Until 
farther  inquiry  could  be  made  these  dues  were  retained  at  the  Bri¬ 
tish  occupation,  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  children  being  alone  given 
up.®  The  police  establishment  at  the  passes  towards  the  plains 
collected  the  duties’  there  and  the  civil  officers  those  levied  at 
Tapuban.  Here  sheep  and  goats  laden  with  merchandise  were 
assessed  at  three  annas  per  head,  those  laden  with  salt  at  two  annas 

'There  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  figures  given  in  the  annual 
reports  and  those  contained  in  Mr.  Traill’s  Memoir  (Btat.  Acct.,  p.  I,  app.  *  *»  ” 

In  the  latter,  iu  statement  B.  the  land  revenue  of  1868  »a«  is  given  at  Rs.  82,406  G. 
It,  and  in  statement  D  as  Rs.  91,268  G.  R.  Rerentter  1  shall  take  these  figures  of 
the  memoir,  they  are  the  result  of  more  correct  information  :  see  to  Gardener. 
1st  March,  1816.  2  From  Government,  2nd  June,  1816.  Uov' 

ernment,  29th  December,  1816  A  Gorkhali  rupee  was  equal  to  about  12  annas 
ITarrukhabadi,  of  which  currency  lOOsalOO'144  present  currency. 
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and  unladen  animals  at  three  annas  a  score.  These  dues  yielded 
altogether  about  Rs.  4,000  a  year  in  our  money.  Akin  to  them 
were  the  mintage  dues  in  stamping  lumps  of  copper,  which  at  one 
anna  in  the  rupee  brought  in  about  Rs.  100  a  year.  The  capita¬ 
tion  tax  on  the  Dorns  was  remitted  as  well  as  a  tax  on  marriage 
marriages  and  one  on  grain  in  transit1.  In  1816-17  the  revenue 
from  these  sources  amounted  to  Rs.  3,201  and  in  the  following  year 
to  Rs.  3,432,  In  1818,  Mr.  Traill  recommended  the  abolition  of  all 
transit  duties  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  derived  from  forest 
produce  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land-revenue  or  by  farm.  Both 
of  these  proposals  were  sanctioned  by  Government:2  henceforth,  the 
customs  duties  on  forest  produce  formed  a  separate  head  under  the 
name  kath  (catechu)  and  kath-bans  mahals  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  forest  department,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given3. 

It  was  not  until  July,  1815  that  Garkwal  was  handed  over  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Kumaun,  who  deputed  a  native  officer  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  proposals  from  the  landholders  for  entering  into  engagements 
for  the  payment  of  the  revenues.  Mr.  Traill  was  appointed  in  Octo¬ 
ber  to  take  charge  of  the  settlement  and  was 

British  settlement. 

directed  to  accept  the  last  year  s  assessment 
as  the  basis  of  his  arrangements  and  to  admit  where  possible  the 
actual  land-holders  to  engagements4.  Tahsilis  were  established 
at  Srinagar  and  Chandpur  and  a  police-station  at  Dadamandi. 
Mr.  Traill  reported  that  police-stations  were  unnecessary  in  the 
interior  from  the  total  absence  of  every  species  of  crime.  The 
tahsildars  were  accordingly  entrusted  with  police  jurisdiction  iu 
their  respective  divisions.  The  frequency  of  robberies,  however, 
in  the  tract  immediately  below  the  hills  rendered  the  presence  of  a 
police  officer  at  Dadamandi  necessary,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the 
collection  of  the  transit  duties  which  were  still  in  force.  The  first 

1  To  Commissioner,  dated  15th  March,  1816  ;  to  Commissioner,  dated  23rd 
March,  1816;  from  Government,  dated  23rd  July,  1816;  to  Government,  dated 
2lst  September,  1816  ;  from  Government,  dated  1 9th  October,  1816.  Bee  also 
Traill’s  Statistical  Sketch  of  Kumaun,  As.  Bcb  XVI  (18?8);  Batten’s  Report  in 
Set.  Hep.  II.,  5l4(Benares,  1863);  Beckett’s  Report  (Allahabad,  1866),  and 
Whal’ey's  Laws  of  the  Non-Regulation  Provinces  (Allahabad,  1870).  J  To 

Board,  dated  21st  February,  1818;  from  Board,  dated  1 0th  September,  1818  j  from 
Government,  dated  19th  June,  1818.  Sair  dues  abolished,  28tb  August,  1818. 
Tht  kath-bans  or  forest  dues  were  retained  as  having  more  of  the  nature  of  dues 
connected  with  and  arising  from  the  produce  of  land.  *  Gs*.  X.  846. 

4  To  Traill,  dated  8th  October,  1815;  to  Gardner,  dated  26lh  December,  1815. 
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settlement  of  the  land-revenue1  amounted  to  only  Rs.  37,506  Fd. 
and  was  based  on  the  actual  receipts  of  the  year  1811  A.  D.  En¬ 
gagements  were  taken  either  from  the  aayanna  or  the  smaller  land¬ 
holders  for  their  respective  villages  and  some  attempt  was  made  to 
improve  the  cultivation  by  granting  leases  of  waste  land  on  favour¬ 
able  terms.  In  the  following  year,  the  assessment  amounted  to 
Rs.  44,224,  and  at  the  first  triennial2  settlement  in  1774  Ban. 
(1817-18  A.  D.)  the  land  revenue  rose  to  Rs.  47,821.  The  settle¬ 
ment,  except  in  Nfigpur,  was  again  everywhere  made  with  the  village 
proprietors  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  individual 
engagements  was  effected.  The  great  distance  of  Nagpur  from  the 
head-quarters  rendered  it  advisable  to  continue  the  system  of  settling 
with  the  say&nas  for  another  term,  but  at  the  second  triennial  settle- 
mentit  was  found  possible  to  admit  the  village  proprietors  here  also  to 
engagements.  In  the  P6tli  Dun,  too,  a  settlement  for  one  year  alone 
was  made,  as  the  receipts  were  of  the  nature  of  forest  dues  and  up 
to  the  year  1822  were  incorporated  in  the  form  of  forest  produce. 

The  mode  of  assessment  at  the  first  triennial  settlement  was 
First  triennial  settle-  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  adopted  in 
ment-  Kumaun.  Notwithstanding  the  general 

lightness  of  the  settlement,  it  required  careful  revision  to  equalise 
the  demand.  This  necessity  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  cultivators, 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  any  landholder  to  replace  losses  by 
death  or  desertion.  Where  such  occurred  the  deficiency  was  made 
up  by  immigration  from  other  villages  in  better  circumstances,  and 
as  the  facts  regarding  matters  of  this  nature  were  best  known  to 
the  landholders  themselves,  the  persons  allowed  to  engage  for  the 
revenue  of  each  sub-division  were  required  to  distribute  the  gross 
demand  of  the  preceding  year  amongst  the  villages  (a  procedure 
called  darsur)  according  to  the  actual  state  of  cultivation  and  popu¬ 
lation,  the  two  great  factors  in  the  assessment.  To  the  amount 
thus  arrived  at  was  added  the  increase  demandable  from  the  sub¬ 
division  on  account  of  its  general  improvement  by  a  cess  of  one 
to  three  annas  in  the  rupee  on  the  old  demand.  Naudbdd  villagos 
or  those  newly  brought  into  cultivation  and  those  in  which  by  col¬ 
lusion  or  otherwise  the  former  revenue  was  shown  to  be  inadequate 

1  To  Commissioner,  dated  1st  March,  1816;  to  Government,  dated  Slst 
March,  1816  ;  from  Government,  dated  90th  April,  1816.  The  revenue  is  here 
given  at  Rs,  37,614  for  1815-16.  'To  Government,  dated  91st  June,  1818. 
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were  not  included  in  this  arrangement,  but  were  separately  settled 
on  their  ascertained  assets.  These  last  were  confined  almost  entire¬ 
ly  to  such  us  had  hitherto  claimed  to  pay  a  fixed  revenue1.  These 
assessments  were  uniformly  made  with  the  pad/idna,  who  were 
remunerated  by  an  arrangement  made  with  their  co-sharers  iQ 
Garhw6l  and  in  Kumaon  by  a  grant  of  laud  free  of  revenue  and 
certain  dues.  The  revenue  was  collected  by  tbe  padhdnn  and  by 
them  paid  to  the  civil  officers.  As  a  rule  in  nandbdd  villages  the 
collections  were  made  by  batdi  or  division  of  produce  and  in  others 
by  fast  or  an  estimate  of  the  produce,  but  money  rates  prevailed 
in  all  the  old  established  villages  throughout  both  districts*. 

The  second  triennial  settlement  was  formed  on  the  same  prio- 

„  ,  .  ciples  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  land- 

Fourth  settlement. 

holders  to  engage  for  a  term  longer  than 
three  years.  This  reluctance  was  said  to  be  based  on  the  migratory 
habits  of  the  cultivators,  and  the  landholders  were  not  prepared  to 
engage  for  a  revenue  which  the  desertion  of  their  tenants  would 
prevent  them  from  meeting.  Cultivators  were  soarce  and  arable 
land  to  be  had  for  the  asking;  so  that  illneBS  of  men  or  cattle  in  a 
particular  village  often  led  to  its  desertion  for  a  time  and  the  fiscal 
arrangements  were  not  so  workable  as  now  and  remissions  and  sus- 
pensions  not  so  freely  given.  The  condition  of  Garhwal  differred 
considerably  from  that  of  Kumaon  at  this  period  3.  Owing  to  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  hills  it  never  contained  the  same  propor¬ 
tional  area  of  cultivable  laud  as  Kumaon  and  had  always  a  lighter 
population  per  square  mile.  If  to  this  cause  of  backwardness  be 
added  the  wholesale  removal  of  families  for  sale  by  the  Gorkh&lis4, 
the  comparative  slowness  of  its  progress  may  be  readily  explained. 
Little,  too,  of  the  wealth  which  poured  into  Kumaon  at  the  conquest 
reached  Garhw&l.  There  were  then  as  now  no  great  military 
establishments  and  no  sanitaria,  and  the  means  of  communication 
were  too  difficult  to  admit  of  the  export  of  the  surplus  produce. 

1  To  Board,  14th  March,  1821.  *  The  principal  correspondence  regard¬ 

ing  these  earlier  settleoients  will  be  found  ae  follows. :  — Traill,  to  Board,  15th 
February,  1820;  Board  Reo.,  3rd  March,  1820,  Nos.  7,  8;  ibid.,  6th  May,  1820; 
•6id.,  14th  August,  1821,  No.  36,  ibid  ,  Sl'th  May,  1 825  ;  ibid.,  30th  July,  1826, 
Nos.  3-9;  ibid.,  13th  March,  1826,  No.  16;  ibid  ,  13th  July,  1826,  No.  14  ;  3rd 
August,  1826  j  No.  13;  3lst  August,  1826,  No.  16  ;  26tli  September,  1826,  No.  9; 
7lh  December,  1826,  No  10;  22nd  January,  1827;  10th  May,  1827;  No.  3»  30t 
August,  1827,  No.  26;  1st  October,  1827,  No.  19;  28th  August,  1828,  No.  3. 
•To'Boaid,  26th  September,  1821.  4  See  Gaz.  XI  ,  616,  618,  620. 
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A  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  therefore  had  do  effect  in  Garhw&I,  and 
when,  in  1821,  only  twenty  seers  of  grain  were  procurable  for  a 
rupee  at  Almora,  grain  of  the  same  quality  might  be  had  in  many 
districts  of  Garhwal  at  eighty  seers  for  the  rupee.  The  western 
pargauahs  along  the  course  of  the  Alaknanda,  and  those  to  the 
north  under  the  Himalaya,  were  more  favoured  in  this  respect,  as 
the  demands  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  shrines  of  Ked&rn&th 
and  Badrinath  and  of  the  Bhotiyas  for  the  Tibetan  trade  were 
sufficient  to  consume  the  surplus  produce.  The  hemp  cultivation 
that  had  once  been  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  had  ceased  in 
consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  purchases  on  account  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Although  some  slight  increase  in  the  laud- 
revenue  demand  was  possible  at  the  second  triennial  settlement,  it 
was  duenot  to  any  appreciable  improvement  iD  tho  resouroes  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  assessment  at  the  former  settlements 
was  exceedingly  light1.  In  Garhwal,  as  in  Kumaon,  the  habit  of 
deserting  a  village  without  any  adequate  cause  was  common  amoDgst 
the  cultivators.  From  the  extreme  depopulation  which  took  place 
during  the  Gorkhali  rule  the  number  of  deserted  villages  was  con¬ 
siderable  and  in  many  of  those  most  recently  abandoned  the  houses 
were  still  standing  and  fit  for  occupation.  Great  facilities  for 
desertion  were  thus  provided.  Enterprising  laud-holders  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  security  of  the  new  Government  eagerly  sought 
after  tenants  to  settle  in  their  deserted  villages  and  thus  aided 
the  movement ;  and  this  with  the  increased  value  of  land  and 
the  increase  in  the  population  gradually  led  all  classes  to  attach 
themselves  to  particular  places.  The  laud  revenue  proper  in  1820 
amounted  to  Rs.  58,511. 

In  his  report  on  the  quinquennial  settlement  in  1823,  Mr.  Traill 

states  that  the  increase  of  Its.  55,600  in  the 
Fifth  settlement.  .  ,  -  c  ,  .  .  ...  .  , 

land-revenue  of  the  orinagar  tahsilimust  be 

regarded  as  very  small  when  compared  with  Kumaon.  He  attri¬ 
butes  this  result  to  the  causes  already  noted — the  backward  state  of 
the  communications  aud  the  small  demand  for  agricultural  products 

1  Writing  iu  1621  of  the  condition  of  the  cultivating  classes,  Mr.  Traill  ob¬ 
serves  that,  though  such  material  progress  had  not  been  made  as  iD  Kuruoon,  tho 
condition  of  the  people  had,  however,  been  considerably  ameliorated,  and  as 
their  assessment  was  exceedingly  Jow,  they  would  doubtless  gradually  improve 
(14th  March,  182i).  In  Nagpur  the  lit  at  settlement  was  made  with  the  tuydna* 
the  second  with  the  village  pa dhuns. 
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in  Garhw&l1.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  revision  of  settlement 

Silth  settlement.  in  tbe  Chandpur  tahsil.  The  revision  of  this 

settlement  for  a  second  period  of  five  years 
in  the  Srinagar  tahsil  was  made  by  Mr.  Shore  in  1829,  who  also 
remarks  on  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  kucUboltlers  in 
Garhwdl  laboured  from  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  produce.* 
The  only  portion  in  which  muoh  improvement  was  seen  was  parganah 
Talla  Saldn,  and  here  the  progress  was  entirely  due  to  the  breaking 
up  of  new  lands  in  the  strip  of  country  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  The  net  result  of  the  revision  was  a  laud-revenue  of 
Rs.  67,725.  Up  to  1826,  the  plains  authorities  never  asked  for  an 
account  of  collections  and  arrears  ( jama  wdsilbdki)  nor  was  any 
sent.  Writing  in  1828,  Mr.  Traill  succiuctly  informs  the  Board 
that  no  tak  doi  advances  for  agricultural  improvements  had  ever 
been  made,  no  remissions  had  become  necessary  and  no  balances 
had  accrued,  and  at  the  few  sales  of  assessed  lands  the  rights  of 
the  holders  had  brought  at  publio  auction  six  times  the  annual 
revenue3.  In  1825,  Mr.  Traill’s  salary  was  raised  to  Rs.  2,500  a 
month4  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Debra  Dun 
with  Mr,  Shore  as  Assistant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge6  of 
part  of  Srnagar  tahsili  and  to  reside  a  certain  portion  of  the  year 
in  the  hills.  Taluka  Chandi  (g.  v.)  was  at  the  same  time  received 
from  Moradabad.  Sir  R.  Golquhoun  was  Assistant  in  Kumaun, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Glover,  and  he  again  by  Captain 
Corbett  and  Mr.  Morley  Smith.  The  Dun  was  separated  from 
Garhwal  in  1  829,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  new  settlement  came  on 

in  Garhwal.  In  some  cases  the  same  demand 
Beulementa, aDd  C8llth  was  continued  until  Mr.  Batten’s  revision  ; 

in  others  a  fresh  settlement  was  made.  In 
the  Chandpur  tahsil  the  revision  took  place  in  1832,  with  almost 
the  same  result  as  before.  In  some  villages  there  was  a  small  de¬ 
crease,  due  to  the  desertion  of  cultivators  on  account  of  the  death  of 
two  influential  headmen  in  Lobba  and  in  others  there  was  a  small 


1  To  Board,  dated  14th  November,  1826  ;  to  Board,  dated  6th  March,  1826. 
*  To  Board,  dated  2nd  January,  1829  ;  to  Board,  dated  12th  February,  1829. 
3  To  Government,  dated  26lh  July,  1626  ;  to  Board,  dated  2nd  September,  1828  ; 
to  Board,  dated  16th  June,  1828.  4  From  Government,  dated  17th 

1826.  3  Shore  to  Government,  dated  7th  January,  1824;  toTraill,  dated 

SGth  February,  1824;  from  Goverument,  dated  29th  September,  1826.  Transfer 
ordered,  dated  8th  December,  1825. 
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increase.  The  average  of  the  land-revenue  of  Garhwul  f01  the  year 
immediately  preceding  Mr.  Batten's  settlement  was  Rs.  69  254. 
In  1837  Ensign  Ramsay,  of  the  7th  Native  Infantry,  came  to  Almora 
and  was  appointed  Assistant  Commissionerou  the  28th  August,  1840 
in  place  of  Captain  Phillips,  deceased.  In  1838  we  find  Captain 
Huddleston  in  Garhw6l  and  Mr.  E.  Thomas  in  Kumaou. 

The  ninth  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  in  Garbwal  was  made 

Ninth  settlement.  ‘Jy  Mr  Batten  ,lurinK  >'<"«  1838-41 

for  twenty  years  and  marks  anew  departure 

in  the  fiscal  history  of  the  district.  Now  for  the  first  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a  record-of-rights  and  to  formulate  a  reasonable 
system  of  assessment  based  on  an  estimation  of  the  actual  assets 
and  not  entirely  on  the  imperfect  guesses  of  the  previous  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  following  table  given  by  Mr.  Batten  exhibits  the 
assessments  of  each  settlement  up  to  1833  A.  D.,  and  the  maximum 
demandable  during  the  new  one  on  the  areas  of  each  parganah  as 
they  then  stood.  Some  differences  will  be  found  between  these  figures 
and  those  given  in  the  correspondence  of  the  period,  due  iu  a  great 
measure  to  the  imperfection  of  the  earlier  records  and  to  the  fact 
that  villages  were  transferred  from  one  fiscal  sub-division  to  another 
whilst  others  had  fallen  entirely  waste  and  been  excluded  from  the 


revenue-roll:— 


Parganahs. 


Asscismlnt  in  Rupeet. 


jf  1615.  1616.  1817.  1820.  1823.  1828.  1833. 


PainkhaDua  ... 

Badhan 
Chandpur 
Telia  Salan  •  •• 

Nagpur 

Ganga  Salan  ... 

BarahsyGn  ••• 

Dcwalgarh  ... 

Chaundkot  ,,, 

Malla  Salan  ... 

Total  ... 

Unsettled 
(Bhabar). 

Waste  (excluded) 

Gunth  und  sada- 
bart. 

Muifi 

Gband  Total  |J9JGi4768  1 36,074 14 1 ,683 


1,650 
3,671 
5,092 
3,642 
3,289 
5,099 
5,005 
1,696 
2,222 
4,824 ' 


,894)4,103 1 35,990 1  41,781 1  45,548  64,990  64,901  67,726  69,754 

816 


56,132165,977  68.T91  70, 198]  69,662 
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Tho  details  of  a  ea  of  these  settlements  need  not  be  given,  as 
they  were  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  roughest  guesses  and  are 
now  of  no  practical  value. 

We  must  examine  more  closely  the  principles  on  which  the 

assessment  made  by  Mr.  Batten  was  effected, 
Principles  of  assesem  ftg  they  formed  the  basis  of  bis  settlement  in 

Kumaon  and  were  to  a  great  extent  recognized  by  Mr.  Be  kett  in 
the  current  settlement  of  both  districts.  We  shall  therefore  give 
verbatim  extracts  from  the  records  of  this  settlement,  as  the  matter 
is  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  otherwise.  In  his  report  on  the 
settlement- Mr.  Batten  prefaces  his  remarks  thus: — 

41  On  first  taking  charge  of  the  Garhwal  parganahs  in  1837  I  had  every  thing 
to  learn  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  hill  revenue  system  and  everything 
to  teach  iu  regard  to  the  revision  of  settlement  required.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  Garhwdl  native  officials  were  more  astonished  at  the  terms  “  Regulation 
IX  of  1833,”  my  own  title  of  “Deputy  Collector,”  and  my  confident  proposition  of 
a  settlement  for  a  period  of  20  or  30  years  being  about  to  take  place,  thau  1  myself 
was  confounded  at  the  circumstance  of  having  to  wander  over  more  than  4,000 
square  miles  iu  order  to  revise  Rs.  70,000  of  land-reveuue  which,  I  was  told, 
Mr.  Traill  had,  at  the  last  occasion  (owing  to  his  unrivalled  local  knowledge), 
revised  in  less  than  a  month,  on  the  road  between  Hardwdr  and  Badrinath,  and 
that  there  was  neither  a  village  imp  to  help  me  nor  a  record  of  area  on  which  the 
slightest  reliance  could  be  placed.” 

Brought  up  in  the  plains  system  with  its  maps  and  records,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  the  work  before  Mr.  Batten  seemed  insuper¬ 
able,  and  it  was  not  until  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  forming  village 
settlements  on  comparison  of  rates  per  fractions  of  area  merely 
guessed  at  and  saw  that  the  elements  of  population,  communications 
and  nearness  to  markets  which  had  formed  the  guides  to  his  pre¬ 
decessor  where  here  as  important  elements  in  the  question  of  assess¬ 
ment  as  rates  based  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  did  he  come  near  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  and  really  commence  to  work.  The  revenue- 
roll  forwarded  by  him  for  the  sanction  of  Government  was  “  founded 
on  the  past  payments  of  each  estate  or  set  of  estates,  viewed  in  relation 
to  its  present  state  of  prosperity,  as  shown  by  the  state  of  cultivation; 
the  number,  character,  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  locality  of 
their  possession  and  their  general  resources,  whether  mercantile  or 
agricultural,  as  fairly  proved,  according  to  the  opinion  of  their 
influential  neighbours,  consulted  in  open  p<wc7idyat  on  the  subject. 
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In  explaining  his  inability  to  make  the  assessment  on  soil 
areas  or  on  parganak  circles  Mr.  Batten  alludes  to  the  existence  of 
the  physical  fact  that : — 

“  No  one  patti  however  small  has  one  natural  character  for  all  its  villages, 
and  that  in  fact  each  village  has  a  Bepavate  character,  according  to  its  height  on 
the  mountain  side,  vicinity  to  or  distance  from  the  forests  j  situation  on  the  moun» 
tain  or  in  the  valley  and,  above  all,  its  climate  as  influenced  by  these  circumstances. 
Neither  are  there,  for  the  most  part,  sets  of  villages  forming  one  line  at  one  height 
and  other  sets  forming  other  lines  at  other  heights  ;  and' though  it  would  be  easier 
to  form  a  jamabandi  on  a  list  of  mountain-top  villages,  upper  slope,  middle  slope, 
lower  slope,  and  valley  villages  respectively,  still  great  difficulties  would  occur, 
without  a  regular  survey,  in  fixing  the  real  characters  of  the  different  lines.  More¬ 
over,  moral  obstacles  would  be  found  to  separate  the  different  villages  of  line 
more  rigidly  even  than  the  intervening  precipices.” 

However  acquiescent  or  indifferent  the  mass  of  the  people 
might  be  to  the  distribution  of  the  revenue-demand  for  short 
periods  of  assessment,  it  became  quite  another  thing  when  twenty 
years  were  spoken  of.  Then  each  padhdn  began  to  question  the 
right  of  other  than  the  settlement  officer  to  fix  his  share  of  the 
revenue  burden,  and  the  disputes  and  jealousy  of  the  members  of 
the  panchdyat  who  had  been  accustomed  to  distribute  the  assessment 
arose  to  such  a  degree  as  to  necessitate  interference,  although 
Mr.  Traill,  had  he  remained,  might  have  been  able  to  increase  the 
land-revenue  at  this  settlement.  Mr.  Batten  was  right  in  supposing 
that  it  was  his  first  duty  to  examine  into  local  assets  and  fix  the 
demand  on  them  only.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  last  report  in 
1833  Mr.  Traill  recorded  the  revenue  of  the  province  as  Rs.  2,34,510 
per  annum;  iu  1815  it  was  only  Rs.  1,17,730. 

“  To  his  praise  be  it,”  writes  Mr.  Batten,  “  and  also  that  he  found  the  pro. 
vince,  especially  the  Garhwal  portion  of  it,  fast  falling  into.a  depopulated  desert 
owing  to  the  tyranny  of  its  late  rulerB,  and  that  he  left  it  a  comparative 
paradise,  with  its  inhabitants  invoking  blessings  on  his  name  aud  on  that  of 
the  Government  which  he  represented.  The  duty  of  his  successors  was,  It  appears 
to  me,  rather  to  consolidate  the  good  that  had  already  been  done  than  to  attempt 
with  less  ability  to  carry  it  out,  an  imitation  of  the  only  measure,  which,  if 
not  originally  of  a  doubtful  character,  had  at  least  been  pursued  to  its  legitimate 
limits.” 

Mr.  Batten’s  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  practical 
absence  of  village  accountants  or  patwaris  in  the  administration 
and  pliard-phanta  or  rent-rolls  which  in  Garhw&l  owe  their  exist¬ 
ence  to  him.  He  found  it  anything  but  easy  to  discover  the 
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past  and  present  payments  of  each  particular  village  on  which  he 
might  base  his  assessment ;  but  succeeded  at  length  in  recording 
the  fiscal  history  of  each  from  the  settlement  of  1820  to  the  year 
1840  A. D.  His  record  contains  a  careful  review  of  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  the  village  in  regard  to  its  padhdna  and  its  changes  from 
dependence  on  some  other  village  (ddkhili)  to  independence  (os/i) ; 
and  again  from  its  solitary  position  to  its  inclusion  in  other  vil¬ 
lages,  and  so  light  was  the  incidence  of  the  revenue  that  recourse 
to  farming  leases,  properly  so  called,  was  rarely  found  necessary 
during  the  course  of  the  settlement. 

The  general  rules  observed  in  the  assessment  subject  to  modifica- 
Principles  of  admitris-  tions  whenever  local  circumstances  demand- 
tration.  ed  are  tjjU8  formulated  by  Mr.  Batten 

“  l.  The  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  ahare-holders  in  the  appointment  of 
a  padh&n  remained,  89  in  Mr.  Traill's  time,  the  general  law. 

S.  This  law  took  absolute  effect  in  all  cases  where  the  existing  padhdn  had 
held  the  appointment  only  during  the  period  of  the  expired  settlement,  and  his 
dismissal  was  allowed,  merely  on  his  failing  to  acquire  a  majority  of  rotes. 

3.  When  the  padhdn  had  held  the  office  for  more  than  one  settlement,  he  wa® 
not  removed  without  proof  of  fault  or  incapacity  ;  and  in  the  event  of  such  proof 
being  forthcoming,  his  nearest  heir,  or  at  all  events  some  member  of  his  family 
most  agreeable  to  the  villagers,  was  held  to  have  the  first  claim  to  the  appointment, 

4.  In  large  villages,  the  shareholders  might  elect  two  or  more  padhdns,  each 
to  manage  his  particular  division  of  the  estate,  and  to  collect  the  Government 
revenue  and  his  own  dues  from  the  share-holderB  belonging  to  his  own  particular 
party  or  clan.  In  small  villages  the  election  of  more  than  one  pidhdn  was  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  above  rules  apply  to  pure  bhaydchdra  estates. 

5.  In  villages  where  there  were  few  or  many  shareholders,  with  theland9not 
actually  divided  amongst  them,  but  cultivated  by  occupancy  tenants  (khdyakars) 
who  were  divided  among  the  proprietors  (not  unfrequently  according  totheir  own  se¬ 
lection  of  masters),  that  shareholder padhdn  who  was  found  in  possession  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  or  who  could  show  the  orders  of  the  court  upon  thesubject,  was  confirmed, 
and  the  claim  of  his  brother  shareholders  to  be  admitted  to  engage  with  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  allowed.  But  the  padhdn  in  9uch  cases  was  strictly  forbidden  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  cultivators  of  any  share  save  his  own,  he  being  entitled  to  collect 
the  quotas  of  Government  revenue  from  the  proprietary  shareholders,  the  latter 
making  their  own  arrangements  for  collecting  their  own  quotas  from  the  kh&yakan. 

6.  The  same-  rule  held  good  in  the  case  of  coparc.enary  estates,  where 
the  lauds  were  actually  divided  among  the  proprietors,  and  where,  instead  of  the 
hhdyakar  or  occupant,  tue  lauds  might  be  found  cultivated  by  pdhikdshl  tenants 
or  by  •irtbdn  (paying  sirthi)  renters. 

7.  The  same  rule  applied  to  the  case  of  whole  sets  of  villages  included  in 
ouc  lease ;  but  with  the  villages  divided  among  the  several  proprietors,  except 
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where  on  investigation  ft  might  be  found  that  among  two  or  three  mHguiin  hold¬ 
ing  the  lease  of  an  estate,  the  villages  placed  under  the  management  of  each 
co-padhdn  were  found  not  to  correspond  with  the  proprietary  rights.  In  anch 
instances  the  leases  were  remodelled  and  the  villages  distributed  according  to 
the  actual  possessions  of  the  sharers  ;  or  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  pending  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  civil  court,  according  to  the  voice  of  the  occupant  villagers,  These 
last  rules  apply  purely  to  the  cases  of  proprietary  mdlt/uzdra,  with  reference  to 
their  position  in  regard  to  their  brother  shareholders. 

8.  The  individal  who  on  first  redeeming  a  village  from  waste  obtained  the 
first  lease  was  considered  the  sole  proprietor  thereof  ;  and  if  he  or  his  heirs  were 
still  in  possession  of  the  lands,  he  or  they  could  not  be  removed  from  the  office  of 
padhdnoa  the  representation  of  thq  cultivators,  orof  the  brethren  who  accompanied 

th epadhdn  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  village,  but  who  did  not  obtain  the  lease. 

9.  The  claims  to  the  property  in,  and  management  of,  Buch  naudbdd  villages 
set  up  by  persons  (not  unfrequently  kanfingoa,  patwaris  and  their  relations)  who 
obtained  the  first  lease  of  the  estate,  but  who,  on  failing  to  redeem  the.  waste,  or 
from  any  other  reasons  abandoned  the  site,  and  at  subsequent  settlements  left  the 
lease  to  be  given  to  others,  were  at  once  rejected  ;  unless  under  the  most  distinct 
proof  of  the  claimant  having  continued  uninterruptedly  to  receive  some  kind  of 
proprietary  due  ( malikdna )  from  the  villagers,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Latter  to  the 
office  of  padhdn  having  been  always  considered  resumable. 

10.  The  claims  of  the  thokddr  to  the  office  of  padhdn  or  proprietary  right 
in  naudbdd  lands  recently  brought  under  tillage,  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the 
real  clearer  of  the  jungle,  were  at  once  dismissed,  except  he  thoroughly  proved 
that  he  himself  had  settled  the  cultivator  on  the  lands  and  had  incurred  expense 
in  their  redemption.. 

11.  Such  naudbdd  villages  (rarely  paying  more  than  five  rupees  a  year)  hav- 
been  sometimes  included  as  hamlets  of  the  villages  from  which  the  original  cultiva¬ 
tor  came,  and  in  which  his  hereditary  land  existed;  care  being  taken  either  to  record 
the  proprietor  as  one  of  the  joint  padftdni  of  the  whole  mah&l,  or,  if  he  did  not 
require  that  privilege,  to  register  him  as  the  sole  owner  of  the  lands.  Such  were 
the  rules  in  regard  to  naudbdd  villages. 

12.  As  a  general  rule,  all  hamlets  ( ddkhili  mauzat )  were  kept  with  the  parent 
(asli)  villages  to  which  they  had  stood  attached  uninterruptedly  since  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  1823,  except  where,  by  mutual  consent,  a  separation  was  agreed  upon. 

13.  No  village  was  allowed  a  separate  lease  if  the  records  showed  that,  con¬ 
tinuously  from  1815,  or  from  the  very  first  trace  of  its  history,  its  union  with  some 
parent  village  was  unbroken. 

14.  All  villages  having  separate  inhabited  sites  were  allowed  to  engsge  sepa¬ 
rately  with  Government,  merely  on  the  expression  of  their  wishes  to  this  effect  by 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  if  their  inclusion  in  mother  estate  took  place  only  at 
the  last  settlement,  except  a  distinct  decree  of  court  had  ordered  their  inclusion. 

15.  This  rule  equally  applied  to  the  case  of  non-proprietary  communities 
occupying  the  land,  but  acknowledging  some  external  superior,  that  is,  if  the 
hhdyakars  proved  that,  previous  to  the  last  settlement  they  bad  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  having  their  own  village  padhdn ,  they  were  now  permitted  to  elect  one 
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under  tbe  same  rules  as  those  made  for  hhdyachdra  villages  which  they  often 
resemble  in  all  but  the  name. 

Ifl.  In  the  case  of  villages  haring  remained  as  hamlets  within  some  other 
since  1883  or  1888,  their  claims  to  a  separate  engagement  were  favourably  consi- 
dered,  whenever  inquiry  proved  that  their  original  absorption  was  owing  to  some 
temporary  cause  now  no  longer  existing,  or  to  the  prayer  or  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  to  any  binding  decision  of  authority.  If,  however,  owing  to 
tbe  conjunction  of  the  estates,  a  great  commingling  of  rights,  interest  snd  posses¬ 
sions  had  occurred,  a  separate  lease  was  not  granted,  but  the  measure  of  appoiotingan 
additional  padhdn  selectee!  from  amoug  the  villagers  of  the  included  hamlet  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  These  rules  were  for  the  adjustment  of  cases  relating  to  aili  and  ddkhili 
villages. 

17.  The  remuneration  of  padhdnt ,  whether  in  land  or  dues,  or  both,  was  left 
to  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  where  they  could  not  agree,  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  panchdyat.  The  padhdnchdri,  or  hak-padhdm,  sometimes  called  ‘jetaunda’ 
lands,  were  given  over  revenue  free  to  the  mdlguzdr  ;  but  the  quantity  was  fixed 
according  to  the  actual  facts,  and  not  according  to  any  arbitrary  rate  on  the  area 
of  the  whole  village  as  formerly;  for  such  allotment,  though  duly  recorded  in  the 
periodical  settlement  books,  always  remained  a  dead  letter. 

18.  Where  no  hak-padhdni  lands  were  found  to  exist,  none  were  newly  creat¬ 
ed,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  villagers  ;  but  if  the  customary  dues  were  found 
to  he  too  small,  a  money  equivalent  of  about  one  rupee  for  every  sixteen  rupees  of 
Government  revenue  was  recorded  as  the  right  of  the  padhdn. 

19.  Owing  to  the  republican  character  of  the  communities  and  the  strong 
opposition  made  to  all  arbitrary  measures,  the  enforcement  of  the  last-mentioned 
right,  by  compelling  the  shareholders  to  sign  an  agreement  against  their  own 
wishes,  was  uot  effected  at  the  time  of  settlement  against  their  own  wishes,  but 
was  left  to  the  course  of  law. 

20.  With  the  exception  of  general  rules  concerning  the  public  service,  the 
instalments  of  revenue  and  the  managemeut  of  “  anbanta”  or  undivided,  and 
*> lawdris”  or  unowned  lands  and  the  rights  of  pasturage,  the  actual  paper  agree¬ 
ment  taken  from  the  shareholders  corresponded  exactly  to  their  own  system  of 
administration  and  liabilities,  and  those  discontented  with  the  arrangements  ana 
not  signing  the  deed  were  left  to  take  their  remedy  or  to  be  sued  at  law. 

31.  The  villagers  were  not  allowed  to  vote  away  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  actual  possession  of  their  proprietor  mdlguzdr  acquired  during  his  holding  the 
office  of  padhdn  in  the  case  of  tbe  said  proprietor  being  now  by  the  operation  of 
the  general  rules  ousted  from  the  internal  management  of  the  village  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  village  padhdn  in  his  place.” 

Boundary  disputes  were  found  far  less  frequent  thaD  was  ex¬ 
pected  :  at  least  three-fourths  were  settled 
Boundary  di.  putes.  without  the  intervention  of  authority.  In 

such  cases,  the  compromises  of  the  parties  were  sometimes  sepa¬ 
rately  filed,  but  in  general  the  chalnamah  showing  the  boundaries  of 
each  village  was  signed  by  the  padhdns  of  contiguous  villages.  In 
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Traill's  book  of  ‘  great  measurement '  boundaries  are  given,  but  the 
reasons  for  assigning  them,  or  the  attestation  by  which  they  were 
entered,  are  not  giveu.  Actual  demarcation  of  boundaries  by  stone 
platforms  always  took  place  whenever  recourse  to  a  legal  settlement 
of  disputes  had  been  found  necessary.  But  in  the  case  of  amicable 
agreementsamong  themselves,  such  demarcation,  though  always  re¬ 
commended,  was  not  insisted  on.  Indeed,  on  account  of  the  villages 
being  placed  in  such  scattered  situations,  and  being  so  numerous,  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  find  officials  adequate  to  superintend 
this  kind  of  work,  and  the  progress  of  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
excited,  in  many  instances,  the  very  doubts  and  disputes  which  the 
measure  was  intended  to  guard  against.  In  Garhwil  mountains  or 
natural  objects  are  the  usual  boundaries,  Mr.  Batten  writes  :  — 


“  At  the  time  of  settlement  the  Garhwalis  were  distinctly  given  to  understand 
that,  even  where  no  demarcation  had  been  insisted  on  the  present  determination  of 


Rightuin  waste  lends. 


their  respective  boundaries  was  final."  "Large  portions 
of  waste  land.including  whole  ranges  and  their  vast  for¬ 


ests,  have  beeD  included  from  olden  time  in  the  boundaries  of  adjacent  villages,  though 


not  included  in  their  recorded  area.  No  interference  with  this  nominal  allotment  of 


waste  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Tarai  lands)  has  been  attempted  at  the  present  set¬ 
tlement  of  Oarhwsl.  Such  a  division  has  bsen  found  useful  in  giving  separate 


tracts  for  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  different  villages  ;  but  the  inhabitants  h  ave 
been  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  prohibition  is  particularized  iu  the  padhdn’s  lease, 
and  also  in  the  several  engagement  papers  signed  by  the  shareholders  of  villages, 
from  levying  dues  for  the  privilege  of  grazing  within  certain  boundaries,  unless 
the  custom,  of  paying  and  receiving  them  has  been  immemorial ;  the  burden  of 
the  proof  of  this  resting  with  those  who  demand  such  payments.  Owing  to  the 
Ignorance  and  retarded  civilization  of  the  comm  uni  ties  and  the  absence  of  village 
accountants,  the  record  of  village  ad  ninistration  must  necessarily  be  imperfect. 
I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  asserting  that  the  right  of  Government  to  all 
the  forests  and  waste  lands,  not  included  in  the  assessable  area  of  the  estates, 
remains  utterly  unaffected  by  the  inclusion  of  certain  tracts  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  villages,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right,  merely  on  account  of  such  inclusion,  to 
demand  payment  for  the  use  of  pasture-ground's,  or  for  the  permission  to  cut 
timber  or  firewood.  Neither  does  such  inclusion  interfere  necessarily  with  the  right 
of  Government  to  accept  offers  for  naudbdd  leases.  But  as  ordered  in  the  case 
of  the  Tarai  forests,  so  in  the  hills  (where,  too,  eamindari  claims  are  rare),  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  most  adjacent  to  the  tract,  or  having  it  recorded  within 
their  boundary,  should  have  the  first  refusal  of  all  such  leases  ;  and  no  grant  of  the 
kind  should  be  allowed  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  cultivated  and  culturablo 
waste  lands  of  inhabited  villages  ;  the  d  istance  to  be  fixed  by  the  district  officer 
after  receiving  the  report  of  the  local  patwiri  and  kanuDgo  as  to  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  proposed  clearing.  If  proper  attention  ie  paid  to  the  subject  of 
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waste  lands  in  Garhwal,  and  every  application  for  the  privilege  of  redeeming  them 
be  carefully  considered  and  decided  on  with  reference  to  the  abovementioned  de¬ 
claration  now  made  by  the  settlement  officer,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  prosperity 
of  Garhwil,  and  the  adyance  of  its  population  and  agriculture,  and  finally  of  its 
revenue,  will  be  for  the  future  even  more  satisfactory  than  during  the  years  that 
followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Gorkhalis  and  the  return  of  the  peasantry  to  their  an¬ 
cient  homes.  In  every  patti  there  are  one  or  two  villages,  very  thriving  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  with  surplus  members  who  are  available  to  become  pahihdtht  cultivators 
of  neighbouring  estates.  I  have  purposely,  in  the  wilder  districts  (Chandpur, 
Badhon,  Chaprakot,  and  Talla  Salan,  for  instance)  left  such  villages  lowly  assess¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  increase  their  wealth,  and  render  them  reservoirs,  whence  its  cur- 
rents  can  flow  and  fertilize  the  vicinity.  Let  the  superfluous  members  of  such 
communities  be  distinctly  told  that  a  good  title  will  be  given  with  the  several 
patches  of  fine  redeemable  land  in  the  forest,  and  that  all  fictitious  claims  to  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  waste  have  now  been  repudiated  as  an  usurpation  of  Government 
rights,  and  as  only  teudiug  to  injure  the  country  by  increasing  the  tigers  and 
bears,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  offers  for  new  lands  will  increase  tenfold  ” 

The  same  principles  governed  Mr.  Batten’s  assignment  of  the 
waste  in  Kumaon  and  were  again  formally  announced  at  Mr. 
Beckett’s  revision  of  settlement  in  both  Garhwiil  and  Kumaon  and 
are  referred  to  again  hereafter. 


The  following  statement  gives  the  statistics  of  area  of  Mr. 
Batten’s  settlement1  :  — 


1 

M  a 

<u  CS 

.2  2 

H  eve¬ 
rt  ue 
free. 

Revenue  land  in  blsis. 

-*-j 

o 

■** 

cnlti- 

Parganahs, 

Total  area  in  b(s 
elusive  of  was 
forest. 

Gunth  and  mudfi. 

Cultivated. 

Culturable  waste. 

Hak  padhani. 

Assessed  total 
area. 

Rate  per  b(si  on 
area  assessable. 

Rate  per  b(si  on 
vation. 

Fainkhanda  ... 

2,184 

17 

1.834 

246 

87 

2,167 

Rs.  a.  p. 

0  9  7 

Rs.  a.  p. 
011  3 

Badhan 

356 

7,544 

5,062 

538 

13,144 

0  8  3 

0  14  9 

Chandpur 

12,789 

80 

9,331 

2,737 

641 

12,709 

011  7 

0  16  9 

Talla  Salan  ... 

11,054 

76 

8,198 

2,489 

289 

10,976 

0  10  6 

0  14  0 

Nagpur 

222 

5,960 

2,044 

174 

8,179 

0  12  6 

1  1  1 

Ganga  Salan  ... 

8,478 

•  •• 

6,613 

i  ,Ria 

53 

8,478 

1  2  2 

1  7  3 

Barahsyuu 

15,403 

23 

10,648 

4,667 

66 

15,381 

0  11  1 

1  0  u 

Dewalgarh 

7,008 

165 

4,521 

2,249 

73 

6,843 

0  10  4 

1  0  o 

Chaundkot  ... 

3,190 

35 

2,602 

528 

64 

3,164 

1  4  7 

1  9  4 

Malla  Salan  ... 

7,647 

3 

6,612 

868 

163 

7,643 

1  2  10 

1  6  9 

Total  ... 

89,053 

979 

63,823 

22,702 

2.148 

88.674 

0  12  4 

1  1_2_ 

Unsettled 

488 

a  •  a 

40 

488 

•  •  • 

488 

•  •  • 

Waste 

360 

366 

•  •• 

366 

•  •• 

••• 

ltevenue-free 

12,871 

12,871 

... 

... 

•  •  a 

•  •• 

•  M 

Total  ••• 

103,378 

13,850 

63,863 

89,628 

... 

1  Confirmed  by  G.  O.  No.  2749,  dated  31st  December,  1842. 
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The  following  remarks  on  Mr.  Batten’s  settlement  of  1840  are 

taken  from  Mr.  Beckett's  report  on  its 

Beview.  .  .oe. 

revision  m  1864:  — 

u  In  1S401  the  people  generally  were  poor.  There  were  no  roads  or  markets, 
and  the  working  classes  were  only  gradually  emerging  from  the  state  of  serfdom 
In  which  they  hed  been  held  by  previous  Governments.  Blnoe  then  their  condi¬ 
tion  has  materially  Improved,  roads  have  been  made,  wild  beasts  hart  been  reduced, 
extensive  clearings  have  been  effected,  and  all  resort  freely  to  the  great  marts  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  at  Rimnagar,  Kotdwara,  Dharon,  and  Pattya,  where  they 
exchange  their  own  surplus  produce  for  the  commodities  of  the  plains.  During 
the  past  settlement  every  village  had  the  power  of  increasing  cultivation  without 
being  liable  to  extra  revenue.  They  had  further  the  right  of  pasturage  and  of 
using  the  spontaneous  products  within  their  boundaries  and  considering  that  every 
mile  in  the  district,  including  the  snow  ranges,  is  supposed  to  be  included  within 
the  boundary  of  some  village,  these  privileges  cannot  be  lightly  estimated.  Ho 
villages,  however,  had  manorial  rights  which  authorised  them  to  dispose  of  timber, 
claim  pasturage  fees,  or  exclude  their  neighbours  who  from  olden  time  had  enjqyed 
the  privilege  of  grazing  their  cattle,  cutting  wood,  gathering  leaves,  &c.  This 
system  may  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  cultivation 
since  1840.  Small  hamlets  have  now  become  large  villages,  and  villages  have 
sprung  up  where  cattle-sheds  only  existed  formerly.”  Only  66  villages  with 
an  area  of  866  b(sii,  or  about  849  acres,  were  waste  at  the  new  settlement  iu 
1864. 

The  new  settlement  was  effected  between  1861  and  1864  by 

Mr.  J.  O’B.  Beckett.  The  great  feature 

Tenth  settlement.  .  ° 

of  the  new  settlement  is  the  regular  field 

measurement  as  in  the  plains,  a  real  cadastral  survey.  Every  vil¬ 
lage  iu  Garhw&l,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Bhotiya  mah&ls,  has  been  measured  and  maps  with  indices 
to  them  have  been  prepared  by  native  surveyors.  Even  at  Mr. 
Batten's  settlement  no  actual  measurement  ever  took  place,  but 
every  thok  or  local  division  of  each  estate  was  examined  by  the 
surveyor,  and  the  number  of  ndlie  in  it  was  guessed  at.  The  result 
was  entered  in  the  records,  and  the  totals  show  the  number  of  bisis 
of  each  class  of  land  in  each  estate  from  nazar  anddti ,  or  guess 
from  inspection,  as  the  system  was  called.  Naturally  this  system 
led  to  much  concealment  and  the  difference  in  the  arable  area  at 
the  two  settlements  is  not  altogether  due  to  improvement,  but 
in  many  cases  to  restitution.  At  Mr.  Beckett’s  settlement  the  bisi 

1  See  Settlement  Report  for  1864  (Allahabad,  1866). 
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of  4,800  square  yards,  or  only  forty  less  than  an  English  acre, 
was  retained  as  the  standard  of  measurement.  Actual  survey  ope¬ 
rations  commenced  in  1856,  but  the  mutiny  put  a  stop  to  all  opera¬ 
tions  from  June,  1857  to  December,  1858  ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
stoppages  and  other  difficulties,  the  total  cost  of  survey  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  record.-of~rights  was  only  Rs.  74,005.  The  survey  was 
finished  in  1860  and  the  papers  completed  in  1861.  The  area  mea¬ 
sured  was  149,379  blsis;  therefore  the  cost  per  bui  is  a  little  under 
eight  annas.  The  cost  of  measurement  in  gunlh ,  mudfi,  and  sada - 
hart  holdings  was  defrayed  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  belonged. 
All  terraced  land  was  measured  und  assessed,  but  only  so  much 
of  other  land  as  the  villagers  desired  was  measured,  but  was  omit¬ 
ted  iu  all  cases  from  the  assessment.  The  boundaries  entered 
in  the  great  demarcation  book  of  1823  and  which  had  been  upheld 
at  the  twenty  years’  settlement  were  recognized  and  remained 
unaltered.  The  only  changes  were  in  the  boundaries  of  pattis  and 
parganahs.  These  were  altered  to  suit  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  patwaris  so  as  to  give  to  each  the  charge  of  a  compact  area. 
To  effect  this  about  125  isolated  villages  were  transferred  to  the 
pattis  within  which  they  were  situate,  but  which  formerly  belonged 
to  other  distant  pattis  by  reason  of  their  being  included  in  the 
thnkddri  of  men  who  resided  there.  A  large  number  of  hamlets 
were  converted  into  independent  villages  at  the  request  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  as  in  many  instances  the  hamlet  had  become  as  large  as  the 
parent  village. 

After  all  the  measurement  papers  had  been  completed  a  book 

was  prepared  showing  the  area,  cultivation, 

■ICvOrClS#  t'x  r  *  i 

past  fiscal  history  and  population.  With 
the  information  thus  obtained  and  after  a  personal  inspection  of 
each  village,  Mr.  Beckett  gave  out  the  assessment  in  presence  of 
the  padhdns  and  assembled  landholders.  In  villages  where  the 
assets  had  been  fraudulently  conoealed  at  previous  settlements,  a 
considerable  increase  was  demanded,  whilst  in  others,  where  culti¬ 
vation  had  greatly  increased,  the  assessment  was  at  favourable 
rates  to  allow  of  the  people  gaining  the  full  advantage  from  their 
industry  ;  progressive  assessments  in  such  cases  were  frequently 
made. 
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Only  three  classes  of  land  were  recognised,  irrigated  (sera),  flrat  and  second 
quality  dry  and  these  were  entered  in  the  Tillage  paper,  The  produce  of  irrigated 
is  considered  equal  to.  double  that  of  aecond-rate  dry  land,  and  that  of  first  class 
dry  is  as  compared  with  second-class  land,  more  valuable  by  one-third.  In  a 
favourable  year  this  calculation  may  not  correctly  represent  the  yield  of  the  three 
lands  above  specified;  but  considering  that  in  dry  seasons  second-class  land  pro¬ 
duces  proportionately  less  than  the  good  unirrigated  land,  and  that  land  capable 
of  being  irrigated  is  so  far  independent  of  rains  as  to  give,  under  unfavourable 
circumstances,  even  a  fair  crop,  the  estimate  of  the  produce  of  these  three  qualities 
of  laud  may  be  considered  sound,  though  perhaps  the  irrigated  land  should  have 
been  assessed  more  highly, ’*  In  fixing  the  jama,  Mr.  Beckett  remarks  that  he  took 
“  into  consideration  all  particulars  affecting  the  present  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  every  village.  Where  a  hill-side  was  steep,  the  terrace  walls  require  extra  labour. 
Where  the  women  were  in  excess  of  the  men*  where  the  men  were  generally  old  or 
the  male  population  consisted  chiefly  of  boys  ;  where  the  land  was  too  extensive  for 
the  village  community  to  cultivate,  and  its  isolated  position  put  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  non-resident  cultivators fpahihathfa)-,  where  the  vicinity  of  heavy  jungle 
rendered  the  crops  liable  to  destruction  by  bears  and  deer  and  the  cattle  were  likely 
to  suffer  from  tigers— -these  aud  other  reasons  induced  him,  in  many  instances,  to 
assess  land  far  below  the  average  rate.  Hitherto  no  charge  had  ever  been  made  for 
water-mills.  As  water- mills  are  very  profitable,  and  usually  the  property  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  who  monopolize  the  water  and  claim  rights  in  it,  it  was  thought 
only  fair  that  the  proprietor,  who  realized  profits,  should  pay  a  amall  rent.  Where 
mills  belonged  to  the  village  community  and  no  charge  for  grinding  was  levied, 
these  were  not  assessed.  In  private  water-mills  a  charge  of  one-sixteenth  of  the 
grain  ground  is  made.  A  mill  ought  to  grind  at  least  two  mnunda  in  24  hours  i 
so  that  the  proprietor  would  get  five  sere  a  day.  The  mill  commonly  need  can  he 
put  up  for  a  trifle;  in  fact  the  cost  of  it  would  he  repaid  by  the  receipts  of  one 
month.  As  the  tax  was  new  to  the  people  only  one  rupee  was  charged  for  a  mill 
liable  to  any  interruption,  and  two  rupees  on  those  which  are  at  constant  work 
throughout  the  year.  The  rates  at  Srinagar,  RiidrpraySg,  and  some  places  on  the 
pilgrim  road  are  a  little  higher.” 

Sir  Henry  Ramsay  remarks:—'*  As  compared  with  preceding  settlements  the 
present  oue  has  eliminated  to  a  great  degree  from  its 
Cesses,  &c.  calculations  the  item  of  previomt  demand  .-  in  the 

highly  cultivated  and  agriculturally  prosperous  part 
of  the  conutry,  the  bearing  of  acreage  on  population,  and  vice  versa,  was  a  main 
item  of  calculation,  and  in  the  less  populous  tracts,  or  where  agricultural  assets 
were  found  to  bo  subordinate  to  trading  and  other  casnai  capabilities,  the 
census,  combined  with  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  population,  afforded 
the  main  basis  of  the  revenue  assessment.  In  the  Bbot  tract  of  Mala  I  aln- 
khanda  the  revenue  may  be  almost  Btricily  called  a  poll-tax.  A  more  fair 
mode  of  taxation  for  that  tract,  and  the  similar  tracts  iu  Kumauu  proper, 
might  be  on  a  correct  enumeration' of  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  ;  but 
Mr.  Beckett,  with  all  his  personal  activity  and  local  knowledge,  found  that 
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concealment  of  sncli  assets  was  possible  to  a  large  extent,  and  that  the  counting 
of  the  profit-earning  and  revenue-yielding  humau  item  was  an  easier  task  ” 

Ceases  had  never  before  been  levied,  but  the  people  had  been 
taught  to  expect  a  more  elaborate  record  and  the  machinery  for  its 
preparation  and  custody  had  to  be  provided  for  by  an  extension 
of  the  patw&ri  system  and  the  allotment  of  smaller  areas.  Every 
patwAri  now  is  a  trained  surveyor  and  the  civil  local  referee  in  all 
land  disputes.  The  numbers  were  increased  to  44,  paid  at  ten 
rupees  a  month  from  a  four  per  cent,  cess  on  the  land-revenue. 
Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  postal  service,  the  duty  of  carrying 
the  mails  which  lay  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  along  the 
principal  lines  of  road  had  become  exceedingly  onerous.  Those 
villages  along  the  main  lines  of  communication  had  to  carry  a 
mail  every  day  if  they  received  no  aid  from  those  more  distant 
and  where  they  did  receive  aid,  men  had  to  come  from  consider¬ 
able  distances.  Personal  service  was  accordingly  abolished  and 
a  cess  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  provided  for  a  paid  staff 
of  runners  and  distributed  the  duty  equally  over  every  village. 
Schools  in  the  iuterior  were  unknown  and  a  three  per  cent,  cess 
was  also  established  for  this  purpose  and  gave  58  schools  to  the 
district.  Personal  service  for  the  repair  of  roads  has  always  been 
required  and  that  system  has  been  retained,  care  being  taken  to 
effect  the  repairs  when  th»  people  are  relieved  of  the  more  pressing 
duties  in  the  fields.  The  general  result  in  the  despatch  of  reports 
and  receipt  of  orders  in  police  cases  has  been  strongly  marked,  and, 
in  addition,  every  village  can  without  charge  communicate  by 
letter  with  any  part  of  the  district.  The  revenue  is  paid  in  four 
instalments,  three  falling  on  the  autumn  and  one  on  the  spring 
crop.  The  padhdn  always  pays  in  the  first  instance,  whether  he  has 
been  paid  by  the  other  proprietors  or  not,  and  he  then  recovers 
from  them,  if  necessary,  by  a  summary  suit.  It  is  found  that  i 
any  proprietor’s  share  be  sold,  it  is  usually  at  the  suit  of  some 
creditor  who  has  lent  money  to  meet  the  Government  demand. 
In  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  only  251  transfers  by  gift 
or  sale  among  the  31,118  reoorded  proprietors  in  Garhw61.  Sale 
for  arrears  of  revenue  is  unknown. 
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The  following  table  gives  all  the  information  about  the  cnrrent 


settlement  that  appears  necessary  : — 
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9 
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The  present  Government  demand  amounts  to  Rs.  96, 311  and 


Rs.  3,626  from  the  aadabart  pattis.  The  settlement  expires  in 
1890-91. 


The  following  table  will  show  how  this  settlement  has  worked, 
as  it  gives  a  statement  of  demand,  collection  and  balance  of  land- 
revenue  on  the  roll  from  1872-73  to  1882-83: — 
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The  tenures,  village  officers,  sucli  as  say&nas,  kamins,  padhdns,  and 

patwfcris  are  described  under  Kumaon  and 

Revenue-free. 

need  not  be  referred  to  here  The  revenue- 
free  grants,  however,  require  some  separate  notice.  In  the  year 
1808  San.,  corresponding  to  1811-12  A.D.,  Bakshi  Dasarath  Khatri 
and  K&zi  Bahadur  Bhand&ri  were  deputed  from  Nepal  to  make  the 
settlement  of  Garhwdl  and  resumed  nearly  all  the  estates  held  free 
of  revenue  for  which  no  sufficient  authority  was  forthcoming  and 
granted  to  those  who  were  confirmed  in  their  possessions  certifi¬ 
cates  to  that  effect.  The  entire  province  was  then  assigned  for  the 
support  of  the  military,  and  no  grant  therefore  of  a  subsequent 
date,  unless  originating  from  or  confirmed  by  the  court  of  Nepal, 
could  have  been  held  sufficient  to  alienate  lands  in  such  an  assign¬ 


ment.  It  was  accordingly  ruled  that  all  such  invalid  grants 
should  be  resumed,  and  Mr.  Traill  was  directed  to  inquire  into 
each  case  and  report  the  result  to  Government.  Certain  sums 
were  also  paid  to  various  temples  and  individuals  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  transit  tax  at  Srinagar  ;  claims  to  a  participation  in  these 
dues  were  also  examined  into  and  decided  on  the  same  basis.1 
The  general  result  showed  501  villages  held  in  gunth  free  of 
revenue  for  the  support  of  temples  and  27  as  mudji  by  individuals. 
At  the  close  of  1840,  the  mudji  holdings  comprised  163  bisis  and 
the  gunth  lands  amounted  to  13,651  bisis  of  culturable  land,  of 
which  943  bisis  formed  parts  of  villages  which  paid  revenue  to 
Government  and  included  the  sadabart  assignments.  The  rights 
th  en  established  were  confirmed  formally  by  Government,3  and  at 
the  recent  settlement  the  inquiry  was  finally  closed  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  to  hold  small  patches  of  gdnlh  free  of  revenue 
and  all  who  could  prove  their  claims  were  confirmed  in  posses 
sion^- 


The  following  table  shows  the  revenue-free  holdings  as  at 
present  recognised  : — 

1  To  Government,  dated  19th  April,  IA16  ;  to  Government,  dated  22nd  March, 
1816  ;  to  Government,  dated  26th  March,  1816;  from  Government,  dated 
April,  1816  ;  to  Government,  dated  20th. May,  1816  ;  from  Government,  date  ... 
June,  1816;  to  Government,  dated  23rd  May,  1816  ;  to  Government,  date 
July,  1816  ;  from  Government,  dated  10th  August,  1816.  From 

dated  7th  March,  1816  ;  to  Government,  dated  15th  March,  1816  ;.to  Govern  * 
dated  ISlth  April,  1816  ;  from  Government,  dated  18th  May,  1816 ;  t<f  Crovernnu ;nt, 
dated  8th  May,  1816  ;  from  Government,  dated  26th  May,  1816. 

18th  Octoter,  1859. 
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G4nth  grantees. 

Villages. 

Area  in  bUie. 

Nominal  agreement  in 
rupees. 

1823. 

1863. 

Former. 

Present. 

Badrin&lh 

2«a 

4,785 

4,372 

3,777 

3,948 

Kedarnath 

•  a 

6* 

775 

967 

946 

857 

Kamaleswar 

•  •• 

14 

282 

207 

166 

248 

Lachbminirayan  ... 

5 

102 

126 

77 

109 

Raghunath 

•  •• 

8 

108 

160 

67 

10J 

Tuugoith 

••• 

0 

133 

189 

89 

123 

Qopeswar 

Ml 

6 

222 

254 

282 

243 

Small  grants 

105 

1,449 

1,783 

668 

1,600 

Waste 

•  •• 

12 

89 

... 

... 

Total 

685 

7,645 

8,074 

a,087 

7,130 

Area  in  bisis. 

Nominal  asiesiment. 

Mudfi  grantees. 

1868. 

Former. 

Present. 

J.  Henry 

•  •• 

•  •• 

62 

168 

18 

116 

Balinukand 

•  •  • 

ISI 

35 

69 

66 

Amur  Singh 

»  •  • 

•  •• 

78 

92 

El 

'86 

Cliintamani 

•  •  • 

20 

21 

16 

Small 

••• 

21 

25 

40 

Waste 

•  •• 

••• 

10 

m 

m 

Total 

ISI 

226 

366 

115 

268 

Saddbarl. 


Besides  the  endowments  assigned  for  the  support  of  temples  are 

the  sadabart  grants  or  endowments  for  the 
support  of  pilgrims,  the  most  important  of 
which  had  their  origin  not  many  years  before  the  introduction  of 
British  rule.  In  1854  san,}  corresponding  to  1797  A.D.,  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  parganah  Katoli  in  Kumaon,  assessed  in  1816  at  Rs.  1,173, 
were  devoted  by  Raja  Ran  Bahadur  S&h  of  Nepdi  to  supplying 
grain  to  pilgrims  proceeding  to  Badriu&th  and  the  proceeds  wore 
distributed  at  the  dharmsdla  built  by  Chauntra  Rudrbir  Sah  at 
Plpalkoti.  In  1870  san.  (1813  A.D.)  a  further  grant  was  made  of 
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the  revenues  of  parganah  Dasoli  in  GarhwAl  by  HAju  RAj  IuJra 
Bikram  SAh  of  NepAl  to  the  temple  of  BadrinAth,  valued  at 
Rs.  1,315  in  1816,  whioh  were  distributed  at  the  temple  itself  to 
the  pilgrims  visiting  it.  For  the  same  purpose  the  revenues  of  par¬ 
ganah  Mahryuri  in  Kumaou,  valued  at  Rs.  1,006  in  1816,  were 
assigned  to  the  support  of  pilgrims  proceeding  to  Kedaruath  by 
Raja  Ran  BahAdur  SAh  in  the  name  of  his  wife  Kant  Bliati  in 
1797  A.D.,  and  were  distributed  at  Wala  Ratan  in  the  dharmsala 
built  there  by  Chauntra  Bam  SAk.  Parganahs  Painkhanda,  Bamsu 
and  Maikhanda,  assessed  at  Rs.  1,126  in  1816,  were  similarly  as¬ 
signed  in  one  grant  by  Raja  Raj  Indra  Bikram  Sab  in  1813  A.D., 
and  the  proceeds  were  distributed  at  the  dharmsala  built  by  Iliya 
Bai,  aunt  of  Jaswant  RAo  Holkar,  at  Chaupatta  below  Tunganath 
and  at  Patogarh.  The  total  value  of  the  assignments  was  therefore 
Rs.  4,620. 

The  grants1  were  addressed  to  the  occupiers  of  tho  assigued 
lands,  directing  them  to  pay  the  dues  of  Government  according  to 
the  settlement  to  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  charity,  who  were  on  the  other  hand  warned  not  to  exact  more 
than  the  fixed  demand  entered  in  the  grants.  The  object  of  these 
assignments  was  to  afford  to  every  pilgrim  who  chose  to  demand 
the  benefit  of  the  charity  a  certain  amount  of  food  at  five  specified 
places  on  the  roads  to  the  temples.  Minute  instructions  were  given 
as  to  the  quantity  each  pilgrim  could  claim  and  rules  were  laid  for 
the  administration  of  the  charities  and  the  remuneration  of  the  per¬ 
sons  appointed  to  superintend  their  distribution.  It  was  also 
ordered  that  any  surplus  funds  that  might  remain  should  be 
suffered  to  accumulate  in  order  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  larger 
number  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  temples  in  any  particular  year. 
In  1816,  the  management  of  these  charities  rested  with  the  Rawals 
or  chief  priests  of  the  temples.  A  grant  of  precisely  similar  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  village  of  Kholi  and  seven  other  villages  not  far  from 
Srinagar  was  made  at  a  much  more  remote  period  by  the  Rajas  of 
GarhwAl;  the  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
Nepalese  and  recognised  by  our  Government.  These  villages  were 

1  To  Government,  dated  21st  March,  1816  ;  from  Government,  dated  20tli 

April,  1816  ;  to  Government,  dated  23rd  May,  1816  ;  to  Mr.  Fraser,  dated  8tn  June, 
1816. 
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assessed  &t  Rs.  237  id  1816.  At  the  iJntish  occupation  ths  soured 
of  income  at  Ked6rn4th  and  Badrinith  consisted  of  fa)  revenue 
from  aaddbart  funds,  ( b )  offerings  of  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  itself, 
( c )  rent  in  money  and  kind  from  gdnth  lands,  and  (d)  the  property 
found  on  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temples. 

The  officers  of  Government  never  interfered  with  the  last  three 

sources  of  income.  Mr.  Traill,  however 
Management.  )  ’  * 

entirely  separated  the  administration  of 

the  saddbart  endowment  from  the  temple  funds  and  soon  found 
that  the  assigued  revenue  of  Badrin&th  considerably  exceeded 
the  expenditure  on  the  two  charities  at  Pipalkoti  and  Joshimath. 
Iu  1816,  he  recommended  to  Government  that  the  surplus  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  saddbart  assignments  of  both  the  Ked4ro6th  and 
Badrinfith  temples  should  be  devoted  to  the  formation  and  repair 
of  good  roads  to  both  the  temples,  the  suffering  and  actual 
loss  of  life  to  the  pilgrims  being  represented  as  very  great.  The 
Government  sanction  was  withheld  on  the  grounds  of  offence  to 
religious  prejudices,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  directed  that  no 
misappropriation  of  the  assigned  revenues  should  be  permitted. 
Sitar&m,  the  Rawal  or  head-priest  of  Badrin&tb,  died  in  1817  and 
was  succeeded  by  N4rayan  Bh4t,  during  whose  administration 
the  incapacity  and  malversation  of  the  temple  officials  induced 
Mr.  Traill  to  take  the  management  of  their  temporal  affairs  iuto 
his  own  hands.  He  appointed  superintendents  to  manage  the  doles, 
and  seeing  that  the  clause  directing  the  surplus  funds  of  short 
years  should  be  accumulated  for  the  extra  expenditure  of  the  years 
when  pilgrims  arrived  iu  large  numbers  had  fallen  into  abeyanoe,  and 
that  no  advantage  was  likely  to  accrue  from  its  revival,  determined 
to  apply  the  surplus  funds  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads  to  the 
sacred  places  for  which  he  had  in  vain  solicited  sanction.  Accord- 
ingly,  having  for  a  few  years  allowed  the  surplus  funds  to  accumu¬ 
late,  in  1827-28  he  commenced,  through  the  landholders,  the  road1 
from  Hardw&r  to  Badrinath,  laying  out  the  greater  portion  of  it 
himself,  and  for  this  purpose  undergoing  dangers  that  few  men  would 
care  to  encounter.  The  work  was  completed  in  about  seven  years, 

1  To  Board,  dated  18th  September,  1829. 

39 
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and  in  the  three  years  following,  that  is  up  to  1835,  roads 
were  also  constructed  from  Rudrprayag  to  Kedarn&th,  from 
Ukhimath  to  Chiinoli  and  from  Karnprayag  through  Ohandpur  and 
Lohba  to  Rohilkhand.  These  roads  are  about  300  miles  in  length 
and  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  25,000.  In  1840,  the  income 
of  the  fund  amounted  to  Rs.  2,685  and  the  expenditure  on  the 
pilgrim  doles  to  Rs.  1,197,  leaving  a  balance  of  Rs.  1,488  for  the 
road  fund,  besides  an  accumulated  surplus  of  Rs.  4,600  intended 
for  widening  the  roads. 

Mr.  Traill,  though  he  deserved  the  highest  praise  from  philan- 
throphists  for  his  energy  in  constructing  the  pilgrim  road,  rather 
strangely  left  off  his  labour  at  the  very  point  where  a  road  was 
most  wanted,  viz.,  between  Joshimath  and  the  Niti  pass,  and  almost 
totally  neglected  all  roads  between  Almora  and  Garhwfil,  Srinagar 
and  Najibabad-aud  other  important  parts  of  the  country.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  endeavoured  to  rectify  these  omissions,  not  however  without 
having  recourse  to  the  corvee  system,  to  which  Traill  was  probably 
averse  and  not  without  reason.  In  1840,  the  road  to  the  Niti  pass 
was  commenced  and  other  roads  continued  to  be  constructed  until 
Mr.  Lushington  in  1841  again  handed  over  the  entire  funds  and 
their  administration  to  the  R&wals.1 

In  1840,  Dr.  Playfair2  visited  the  temples  and  found  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pilgrims  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Disease  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common  amongst  them,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  want  of 
food,  old  age,  previous  sickness  and  the  effects  of  long  continued 
travel.  To  this  last  cause  must  be  attributed  the  prevalence  of 
ruuning  sores  iu  the  legs  and  feet,  which  were  much  aggravated  by 
the  bites  of  the  veuomou9  flies  so  common  in  the  hills.  No  medical 
attendance  was  available  and  many  who  had  uo  friends  to  nurse 
and  attend  them  during  illness  perished  by  the  way.  Mr.  Batten 
made  some  attempts  to  succour  the  pilgrims  by  distributing  medi¬ 
cines  through  the  vaccinators.  In  a  letter  of  his  written  in  1840 
he  showed  that  there  were  uo  funds  available  for  supplying  medical 
attendance,  as  the  surplus  revenue  from  the  Badrinath  road  fund 
was  only  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  and 

1  To  Government,  dated  24th  January,  1842  ;  to  Government,  dated  1st  March, 
1S<*2.  2  To  Medical  Board,  dated  9th  January,  1840;  from  Huddleston  0 

Commissioner,  dated  10th  March,  1840  ;  from  Government,  dated  8th  April,  1“  1 
from  Government,  dated  29th  April,  1840. 
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Khola  charity. 


Government  in  consequence  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  one 
native  doctor. 

The  Khola  chanties  were  administered  as  under  the  Native 

Government  by  a  Superintendent  up  to 
1830  and  the  distribution  was  made  at 
Srinagar.  In  that  year  the  Hardwfir  road  being  completed  to 
Deoprayag,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  the  distribution  to 
Sitakoti,  a  place  between  Srinagar  and  Deopraydg.  A  house  for 
the  Superintendent  and  for  storing  the  grain  was  there  built.  As 
there  were  two  charities  still  distributed  at  Srinagar,  the  Khola 
sctddbart  was  quite  superfluous  there.  An  investigation  into  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  led  to  a  disoovery  of  several  abuses.  A 
new  assessment  was  in  consequence  made  on  a  view  of  the  actual 
assets;  this  settlement  after  a  partial  modification  was  finally  con* 
eluded  with  the  consent  of  landholders  at  the  following  rates: 
— wheat  326  ddns,  rice  42,  manduwa  42  and  cash  Rs.  85  kachcha. 
Taking  the  ddn  at  32  seers,  the  total  money  value  of  the  grain  and 
cash  was  about  Bs.  300.  The  pilgrims  were  entitled  to  receive 
going  and  returning  l£tt>  of  flour,  a  pice  each  of  g/ii  and  salt  and 
half  a  pound  of  dal  or  split  pulse.1  This  arrangement  was  abo¬ 
lished  in  1851  and  the  proceeds  were  handed  over  to  the  Srinagar 
hospital. 

The  Ked&rnath  endowments  in  1830 
yielded  a  revenue  of  Rs.  2,843  as  follows : — 


KedarnAth  charity. 


Patti  Mahryuri, 

Rs. 

1,342,  distributed  at  NaIa  Patan. 

„  Farkandi 

ft 

763 

99 

Cliobta. 

„  Bamsu 

ft 

518 

ft 

Patagarb. 

„  Maikhanda 

99 

230 

99 

Chobto. 

Mr.  Traill  left  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  these  chari¬ 
ties  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  R&wal,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  sense  and  resource  anxious  to  gain  a  name  and  unre¬ 
stricted  by  a  greedy  set  of  followers.  He  devoted  the  surplus 
funds  to  rebuilding  the  temples  at  Kedarnatb,  Trijogi,  Ukhiinath 
and  Madhmaheswar.*  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  priesthood  at  Kedamath  resembles  moro  that  ot  a 
monastery  of  which  the  R&wal  is  merely  the  head  and  several 

1  Rs.  10,000  were  invested  in  Government  secixrities  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  pilgrims  to  BadrinAtb  ;  to  Government,  dated  .sth  J#  ,  • 

a  Batten  in  1840  writes  that  the  Rawal  is  not  obliged  to  seud  m  auy  stated 
or  periodical  lists  of  his  (I)  sadsbart,  (a)  guutb,  (8)  offerings. 
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of  the  members  possess  nearly  the  same  power,  while  at  Bodrin&th 
the  Brahmans  are  absolute  and  their  head  without  control.  Under 
the  orders  of  Government  the  management  of  these  charities  was 
transferred  to  the  local  agency  in  1851. 

Regarding  Mr.  Traill’s  proceedings  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Stra- 

ehey,  in  his  report  in  1851  on  these  funds, 
shows  that  they  were  not  opposed  to  the 
orders  of  Government  and  that  “  his  (Mr.  Traill’s)  management  of 
the  oharities  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  Bpirit  of  the 
endowments  wisely  and  liberally  interpreted,  but  it  conferred  on 
the  district  a  benefit  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  too  highly.  I  do  not  overstate  my  opinion  when  I  say  that 
Garhwal  has  derived  more  advantage  from  the  construction  by 
Mr.  Traill  and  his  successors  of  these  roads  than  from  all  the  other 
measures  put  together  that  have  been  taken  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country  since  the  introduction  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  present  time.  I  may  add  that  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Traill  expended  the  surplus  saddbart  funds  has  contributed  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  that  he  did  to  preserve  the  feelings  of 
admiration  and  respect  with  which  his  name  is  remembered  in 
these  hills.”  In  his  report1  to  Government  the  same  officer  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  funds  should  be  again  taken  under  Government 
superintendence,  and  that  the  surplus  be  devoted  to  the  useful 
works  contemplated  by  the  spirit  of  the  grants.  Government  on 
this  issued  orders  to  the  local  officers  to  assume  charge  of  all  these 
charitable  grants  to  be  managed  as  a  trust  in  the  spirit  of  the  Local 
Agency  Act  (Regulation  XIX.  of  1810).  The  net  proceeds  of  the 
lands  to  be  disbursed  by  the  same  officers  for  the  benefit  of 
pilgrims  proceeding  to  the  shrines  in  Garhwal  :  first  for  feeding 
indigent  pilgrims  ;  secondly,  the  establishment  of  an  hospital  at 
Srinagar  and  gradually  of  dispensaries  along  the  line  of  march;  third¬ 
ly,  the  repair  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  shrines  most  visited. 

1  No.  14,  dated  18th  May,  1850 ;  replied  to  by  O.  O  No.  8107  of  8th  Oetober, 
1860.  4  The  rules  introduced  in  1853  were  modified  by  G.  O.  No.  1 009 A-,  ® 

25th  September,  1862,  on  account  of  the  disgraceful  manageroentof  the  e 
at  Badrinath.  It  was  then  decreed  that  the  ancient  custom  should  be  rev l  ve  j 
which  the  Raja  of  Tihri  selected  aud  appointed  the  chief  officials  of |tne  temp  • 
“  This  will  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  sever  the  connection  of  the  hnrop 
officers  with  the  temple,  to  impose  a  real  -c  ponsibility  on  the  R4wal  and  the  >  ^ 
war  and  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  depredation  now  practised.  The  abo  *  * 
the  office  of  VVazir  is  also  authorised.”  The  local  committee,  however,  a 
ter  the  saddbart  funds  as  before. 
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Since  then,  the  revenues  have  been  devoted  to  these  pur¬ 
poses  and  dispensaries  have  been  ereoted  at  suitable  spots  on 
the  pilgrim  road,  the  lowest  being  at  Srinagar,  and  are  so 
situated  that  a  pilgrim  is  never  more  than  two  marches  from 
a  dispensary  from  the  time  he  leaves  Srinagar  till  he  again 
descends  to  the  plains.  Best-houses  have  also  been  constructed 
at  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  along  the  entire  route.  These 
valuable  institutions  have  saved  a  great  many  lives.  Before 
their  erection  sick  pilgrims  were  left  by  their  friends,  whose 
means  did  not  permit  of  their  halting,  to  die.  A  great  many 
of  them  got  swollen  legs  from  the  bite  of  a  small  fly;  now 
they  are  treated  and  fed  at  the  dispensaries,  and  on  recovery 
many,  instead  of  going  on  to  Badrin&th,  return  at  onoe  to 
the  plains.  Before  these  branch  dispensaries  were  instituted, 
these  unhappy  crea-tures,  unable  to  move  from  swollen  legs, 
were  left  to  die  of  starvation.  The  land  revenue  of  the  our- 
rent  settlement  on  the  aaddbart  villages  amounted  to  Rs.  10,013. 
In  Garhw&l  there  are  villages  in  B&rabsydn  assessed  at  Rs.  420 
and  in  Dewalgarh  at  Rs.  189  :  then  parganah  Dasoli  assess¬ 
ed  at  Rs.  2,155  and  pattis  Bamsu,  Parkandi  and  Maikhatida 
assessed  at  Rs.  1,449  ;  total  Rs.  4,213.  In  Sumaon  the 
Kotauli  and  Mahrydri  pattis  give  an  aggregate  revenue  of 
Rs.  5,800. 

Tea  cultivation  is  the  only  industry  in  Garhwdl  under  Eu¬ 
ropean  superintendence.  Some  account 
^ea*  of  the  origin  and  history1  of  tea-plant¬ 

ing  has  been  given  elsewhere,  and  under  Kumaon  will  be 
found  the  only  statistics  of  outturn  that  we  possess.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  gives  a  list  of  the  tea-plantations  in  existenoe  at 
the  current  settlement  with  some  statistics  as  to  tenure  and 
area:— *  A.*  signifies  those  held  free  of  revenue  under  the  grant 
rules:  *B/  those  held  free  of  revenue  under  the  “  waste-land 
and  fee-simple  rules ‘C.’  was  sold  by  auction,  and  D.  com¬ 
prises  the  old  Government  tea-gardens  6old  in  fee-simple  and  in¬ 
cluding  Chapra,  Marw&ra,  Chalangaon,  Pokhri  and  RAwatgaon- 
Ddila. 


i  Gas.  X.,  687. 
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On  village  tenure. 


Patti. 

Village. 

Holder. 

Area  in 

bisis 

Land 

revenue. 

B. 

a 

lie. 

f indarwir 

Chirlnga 

•  •• 

Talw&ri  Toa  Co., 

34 

8 

82 

(Badhfin). 

Ditto 

Chiringa  qunth, 

Ditto 

19 

13 

20 

Lobba  (Chdnd- 

Ghandy&l 

8ilkot  Tea  Co., 

73 

11 

37 

par). 

Ditto 

Silkot 

•  •  • 

Ditto  ... 

89 

0 

25 

Ditto  ... 

Chhapali 

•  •• 

Ditto 

36 

13 

24 

Ditto 

lituriya 

•It 

Ditto 

33 

11 

13 

Ditto 

Robira 

Mt 

Ditto 

77 

10 

85 

Ditto 

Ritbiya 

•  •  • 

J.  A.  8.  Ri- 

24 

14 

29 

chards. 

Sill  (Chandpur), 

Sam&n 

Ml 

Major  Mayne... 

7 

13 

10 

Choprakot 

Museti 

•  •• 

J.  Henry 

62 

15 

35 

(.Chaudpur). 

Ditto  ... 

Ramikesain 

•  t  • 

Ditto  ... 

8 

12 

5 

Dharmdynlsyun 
(Malla,  Saluu). 

Chopta 

•  at 

Ditto 

118 

11 

62 

Total  ... 

528 

D 

840 

Revenue-free. 


Patti. 

Grant. 

Grantee. 

Area  in  acres. 

Purchase- 

money. 

Pindar  war 

Gwdldam  ... 

TulwariTea  Co., 

A.  r.  p. 

594  0  26 

Rs. 

1,5  30 A 

(BadhanY 

Ditto 

Talwdri  ... 

Ditto 

290  1  20 

731 A 

Ditto  ... 

Kauriya 

Ditto 

720  3  24 

1.802B 

Ditto 

Sartoli  ... 

Ditto 

1,288  0  20 

3,22011 

Ditto  ... 

Binatoli 

C.  Ii.  Troup  ... 

517  3  0 

1,2948 

Lobba 

Matkota-khal, 

Silkot  Tea  Co., 

630  0  32 

1,371  A 
449A 

Ditto 

Sutoli  ... 

J.  A.  S.  Hi- 

175  2  7 

Ditto 

Diwali  ... 

chards. 

Ditto 

705  3  18 

1,778  A 
3.059A 

Ditto 

Kornkhet  ... 

Major  R.  Mayne, 

1,214  1  4 

Rili 

Benital 

Capt.  E.  Gawne, 

1,649  3  0 

3.903A 

Choprakot  ... 

Barsar 

J.  Henry 

504  2  32 

1 .2628 
l,980C 
i,oo,oooD 

Kandirsyiin  ... 

Andrupa  ... 

Major  R.  Mayne, 

792  0  16 

Ditto 

Gadoli 

J.  Henry  ... 

1,001  3  24 

Total  ... 

. 

9,891  •  24 

1,22,379 
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The  daftaris  or  k&nnngos  were  leading  members  of  the  local 
administration  under  the  R&jas  of  Garhwal.  R6manand  and  Dhar* 
ni  filled  the  office  previous  to  the  Gorkh&li  conquest,  but  were 
.  convicted  of  a  traitorous  correspondence 

Kanongos.  ...  .,  .  , 

with  the  enemy  and  were  executed  by  the 

R6ja.  During  the  Gorkhdli  occupation  the  office  of  kinungo  waa 
conferred  on  Gajadhar  and  Kishan  Datt,  the  sons,  and  Kishnanand 
and  Harakpati,  the  brothers,  of  R&ma  and  Dharni,  and  a  grant  of 
lands  assessed  at  Rs.  1,500  Gk.  a  year  was  made  for  their  support. 
On  the  British  occupation,  the  grant  was  resumed  in  accordance 
with  our  practice  of  remunerating  the  servants  of  Government  by 
money  payments  and  a  regular  salary  of  Rs.  31  a  month  was 
allowed  instead.  The  kdntmgos  of  Garhwal  are  still  four  in  num¬ 
ber  and  are  of  the  Klunduri  caste.  In  1829,  the  k&nungos  were 
invested1  with  power  to  try  personal  civil  suits  up  to  Rs.  25,  but 
in  1837  separate  munsifs  were  appointed*  and  the  question  of 
the  re-organisation  of  the  entire  civil  administration  coming  for¬ 
ward,  this  power  was  taken  away  from  them  and  they  were  res¬ 
tricted  to  their  present  duties.  The  need  of  patwdris  had  been  showu 
in  the  earlier  settlements,  and  finding  a  surplus  on  the  resettlement 
of  the  lands  resumed  from  the  k4nungos,  Mr.  Traill  devoted  it  to  the 
payment  of  patwaris,  who  were  subsequently  appointed  to  every 
pargauah  in  the  district  and  are  found  to  be  an  efficient  and  nseful 
body  of  public  servants.3 

The  origin  of  ths  office  of  taydna  and  padhdn  is  sufficiently 

noticed  under  the  article  Kumaon.  Here, 

Proprietors  and  tenants.  .  Tr  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  , 

as  m  Kumaon,  the  laud  is  cultivated  by  the 

proprietors.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Batten,  about  three-fifths  of  the 

villages  in  Garhwal  are  occupied  by  proprietors  who  cultivate  the 
land  in  severalty  under  a  joint  responsibility  for  the  laud  revenue 
and  pay  nothing  except  their  shares  of  the  demand  aud  the  custom¬ 
ary  fees  of  the  elected  village  padhdn ,  who  again  pays  only  the 
ministerial  fee  due  to  the  thokddr.  The  remaining  two-fifths  sre 
inhabited  by  those  who,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  items,  pay 
certain  portions  of  g  hi,  grain  and  other  produce  aud  a  higher  rate 

’To  Government,  dated  2nd  April,  1816  j  from  Government,  dated  4tb  May 
1816  ;  from  Board,  dated  Nth  August,  18 IS.  «  from  Government,  dated 

10th  Marco,  182B  ;  Board’s  Records,  No.  20,  dnted  27th  October,  1818;  Boards 
Records,  No.  7,  dated  23rd  March,  1819  ;  Board’s  Records,  No.  16,  dated  3rd  Septem¬ 
ber,  1819.  *  From  Government,  No.  79,  dated  16th  July,  1837. 
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of  customary  dues  to  the  thokddr  in  his  capacity  of  sharer  or  to 
the  other  sharers  in  the  village.  Speaking  generally,  all  are  well 
to  do.  They  can  all  make  enough  from  their  land  to  pay  the  rent 
and  keep  themselves  and  their  families  in  food  and  clothing  and 
even  to  put  by  money.  The  proof  of  their  being  well  off  is  that 
it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  procure  free  labour,  the  fact  beinv 
that  the  people  do  not  require  to  work  at  any  extra  occupation  to 
support  themselves.  Tenants  with  permanent  rights  ( khdyakars ) 
have  their  lands  on  terms  little  iuferior  to  those  of  a  proprietor 
and  frequently  they  are  far  better  off  than  the  proprietor  himself. 
Indeed,  the  worst  off  of  this  last  class  are  those  who  have  most  of 
their  land  held  by  permanent  tenants  who  only  pay  them  a  small 
proprietary  due  ( malikdna ).  Tenants-at-will  are  chiefly  small  pro¬ 
prietors  and  permanent  tenants  who  have  not  sufficient  laud  for 
their  own  wants,  or  the  menials  of  the  village.  Of  late  years 
everything  has,  in  spite  of  indifferent  seasons,  been  in  favour  of 
the  cultivating  community.  The  price  of  grain  has  risen  greatly, 
many  marts  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  have  arisen  and 
the  assessment  of  the  land  is  very  light  and  fixed  for  a  term  of 
years. 

Colonel  Fisher  writes  in  1883:  — 

“The  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  continue  satisfactory  and 
generally  friendly.  The  chief  strain  between  them  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
population  on  the  soil  ;  this  pressure  induces  proprietors,  where  the  possession  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  tenants  with  occupancy  rights,  to  claim  a  right  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  all  laud  not  assessed,  and  the  tenants  are  equally  resolute  in  contesting 
the  claim  or  evading  it  by  declaring  the  waste  plots  necessary  for  pasturage.  The 
same  pressure  is  at  work  in  pushing  cultivation  into  the  waste-lands  adjoining 
rival  villages.  The  contests  caused  by  these  extensions  are  called  “  boundary 
disputes,”  but,  in  practice,  the  officer  deciding  them  has  to  draw  a  line  which  will 
provide  a  sufficient  margin  for  extension  of  cultivation  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  each  village,  and  yet  leave  some  pasturage  and  fuel  for  the  agricultural 
wants  of  the  people.  Suits  for  enhancement  or  abatement  of  rents  are  unknown, 
and  I  trust  they  may  long  continue  so,  instead  of  sowing  discord,  as  they  assu¬ 
redly  would  amongst  the  cultivating  classes.  Imperfect  partitions  have  to  be 
carefully  watched  to  prevent  the  growth  of  ill-feeling  amongst  co-proprietors. 

A  cultivator  having  six  to  eight  acres  of  land  is  considered  to 
have  a  large  holding  ;  an  average  one  is  two  to  four  acres,  whilst 
there  are  some  as  small  as  from  one  quarter  to  half  an  acre.  The 
prevailing  custom  of  dividing  all  immoveable  property  equally 
amongst  the  sonsj  together  with  the  tenacity  with  which  all  hill 
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men  cling  to  their  hereditary  landed  property,  has  had,  and  still 
must  have,  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  size  and  multiplying  the 
number  of  the1  holdings.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  influ¬ 
ences  have  also  caused  large  increase  in  the  cultivated  area,  aDd  as 
there  is  still  plenty  of  waste-land,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  people  for  a  long  time  to  come.  A  single 
plough  in  this  district  is  supposed  to  cultivate  three  acres  of  land. 
The  implements  and  cattle  in  aid  are  worth  about  sixty  rupees.  A 
holding  of  five  acres  in  extent  Would  require  two  ploughs,  and 
after  deducting  all  expenses  it  ought  in  an  average  season  to 
bring  in  eighty  rupees  as  profits  or  something  like  Beven  rupees 
a  month.  The  peasantry  are  not  aB  a  rule  in  debt  ;  when  they 
are  so  it  has  generally  been  incurred  in  purchasing  wives  for  them- 
selveB  and  their  sons,  or  in  purchasing  or  redeeming  some  hereditary 
land  to  prevent  an  outsider  getting  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  landless  unskilled  labourer  in  the  district.  Every  man  who  has 
no  land  follows  some  trado  or  combines  his  craft  with  cultivation 


as  tenant-at-will.  Women  and  children  are  largely  employed  in 
field  labour,  but  they  work  for  theirorvn  families  and  not  for  wages. 
The  women  do  all  the  field  work  except  ploughing  and  sowing 
and  the  children  weed,  reap  and  tend  the  cattle. 

Price#  in  Garbwdt  per  rupee  in  eere  of  SO  tolas  (2057  lb  avd.)  ‘S’  ttands  for  Sr(- 

nngar  and  *K’  for  Kotdwdra. 


1840. 


8. 


II* 
22* 

25 
23 
24| 

50 
48 
20] 

30 
25 
70 

41  I  50  |S4 


1650. 


S.  K. 


n|  is 

21*  19* 
23  21 

35  20* 


1869. 


S.  K. 


36| 

36  I  92 

40  26 


24|  22 

25  28 

23*  30 
66 


I  181 

92  27* 


26  21 
22  13} 

28  18  2 
30  1 **  1 

...  68 
33  32 


(The  prices  in  1868  to  1870  are  those  of  famine  seasons). 

At  the  late  settlement  cultivated  land  was  classed  as  irrigated,  drj  first  quality , 
dry  second  quality.  Iu  fixing  the  rate  on  these  the  first  quality  dry  was  assessed 
one-third  higher  and  the  irrigated  twice  as  much  as  the  second  quality  dry. 

1  For  the  purposes  of  the  Jncome-tHX  Act  of  1870  there  were  only  > 5  iuconiea 
in  Garhwal  above  Ba.  600  a  year,  and  the  total  tax  was  Bs.  1,939.  Ihe  population 
is  essentially  agricultural  and  there  is  little  trade  and  few  usurers,  the  peop 
being  well  enough  off  to  be  able  to  do  without  these  luxuries. 

40 
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Temporary  cultivation. 


The  average  rate  per  but  on  the  whole  district  was  eleven  annas.  Irrigated 
land  is  generally  cultivated  with  the  better  kind  of  rice,  wheat  and  tobacco,  and 
though  it  generally  produces  good  crops  and  they  can  rarely  fail  owing  to 
the  unfailing  water-supply,  still  it  has  to  be  left  fallow  oftener  thftn  other  kindB 
of  soil.  Unirrigated  first  quality  is  the  most  useful  soil  |  it  produces  everything 
hut  tobacco  and  the  better  kinda  of  rice  ;  and  its  produotive  powers  are  often 
not  inferior  to  that  of  irrigated  land,  while  it  has  to  be  left  fallow,  but  every 
fourth  season,  still  the  crops  are  always  liable  to  damage  by  drought,  and  where 
manure  is  not  freely  given,  the  soil  beaomes  poor  and  unproductive.  Unirrigat¬ 
ed  second  quality  consists  of  the  small  fields  (bhets)  on  the  edges  of  the  better 
land,  or  where  the  hill  side  is  very  steep  or  Btony,  it  is  generally  sown  with 
barley  and  the  several  millets  and  buckwheat.  If  manured  a  little  or  after  the 
laud  has  been  left  fallow,  it  gives  a  fair  return  in  a  favourable  season  ;  but  in  a 
bad  season  it  hardly  repays  the  labor  expended  on  it. 

There  is  one  other  kind  of  cultivation  called  khil  or  kanala,  meaning  tempo* 

rary  cultivation  for  this  the  people  cut  down  a  strip 
of  jungle  on  the  hill-side,  burn  the  felled  timber  on  it, 
have  one  or  two  crops  off  it,  and  then  leave  it  waste  for  ten  years.  They  usually 
tow  the  hardier  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  buck  wheat,  amaran  thus,  and  manduwa  on 
such  land  ;  but  in  parts,  near  the  plains,  til  is  also  sown  and  yields  largely  j  this 
land  is  of  course  unassefesed.  Rems  are  generally  paid  in  money  j  prior  to  the 

current  settlement,  a,  large  proportion,  notably  those 
Wentrt‘  assessed  on  temple  landB,  were  paid  in  kind,  but  almost 

all  have  been  commuted  for  cash.  The  only  tenants  who  commonly  pay  in  kind  are 
tenants-at-will.  The  rabi  varies  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  crops  realised, 
hut  it  is  usually  the  latter.  Manuring  is  largely  practised  ;  the  people  procure  man¬ 
ure  from  their  own  cattle-sheds  aud  by  bringing  leaves  from  the  jungles;  it  cannot 
be  purchased  and  costs  them  nothing  beyond  the  labour.  Irrigation  i9  practised  in 
all  the  low  valleys  and  where  water  Is  easily  procured.  The  only  labour  is  the 
making  of  the  water  channel,  and  this  is  given  by  the  whole  village  community  :  so 
that  irrigation  really  costs  very  little.  In  the  Bhabar  kham  estate,  where  Govern¬ 
ment  has  paid  for  making  the  small  cnnals,  the  water-rate  is  two  annas  per  kuchcha 
bigha  or  twelve  annas  per  acre.  Lands  are  usually  left  fallow  after  three  crops 
have  been  taken  off  them,  but  only  for  one  season.  This  even  is  not  always  done, 
as  after  a  bad  season  the  people  cultivate  all  they  can  for  the  following  cropB.  The 

rotation  of  crops  is  as  follows  ;  first  rice,  then  wheat, 
^  ^  and  lastly  manduwa  ;  after  which  the  land  is  left  fallow 

till  the  next  rice  crop.  This  system  is  seldom  varied  except  by  substituting 
barley  for  wheat,  and  some  other  millet  or  a  pulse  for  manduwa.  The  lands  of  a 
village  are  always  divided  iuto  two  sar6s.  one  called  the  wheat  tarb,  the  other  the 
rice  sarb,  and  these  are  changed  every  second  year. 

Though  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  waste-land  in  Garhwil,  it  may  be 
held  that  almost  all  tracts  having  an  elevation  exceeding 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  useless  except 
for  pasture,  while  a  great  portion  of  their  area  is  too  precipitous  even  for  grazing. 
There  are  very  few  villages  so  high  as  8,000  feet,  while  for  tea-planting,  it  is  con‘ 
eidered  that,  though  the  flavour  of  the  tea  may  be  Uner, ‘plants  grown  above  6,500 


Waste-lands. 
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fest  do  not  giro  produce  sufficient  to  yield  a  remunerating  profit.  Many  planter* 
hare  purchased  land  at  a  greater  elevation,  but  they  have  come  to  the  eonclueion 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  money.  For  tea  plantations,  too,  intending  settlers  have  other 
points  to  look  to  in  taking  up  lands.  Land  destined  for  a  tea  garden  should  have 
easy  and  near  communication  to  the  plains  :  should  be  near  a  populous  district 
should  have  a  favourable  aspect  and  a  good  water-supply  and  timber  for  fuel  and 
boxes  and  grazing  land  should  be  available  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  cost  of  carriage 
of  timber  alone  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  There  are  not  many  plots 
of  waste  land  which  supply  all  these  requirements,  while  some  that  have  them  are 
for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  noted  unattainable. 


There  are  numerous  places,  however,  which  would  suit  a  sheep  or  cattle-breeder 

Waste  for  grating.  Wh°8e  ^  difflcult^  wou,d  *>e  wild  animals,  whill 

this  is  one  that  might  be  easily  overcome.  There  are 
stretches  of  jungle  which  would  afford  pasturage  to  thousands  of  sheen,  where 
water  is  abundant,  ana  the  climate  cool  and  healthy  ;  and  now  that  European  troops 
are  stationed  in  these  hills,  sheep-breeding  ought  to  prove  remunerative.  Borne  of 
the  waste-lauds  are  being  taken  up  for  villages,  but  as  hill  men  are  averse  to  set¬ 
tling  far  from  their  fellows,  and  only  exteud  cultivation  by  small  degrees  as  their 
numbers  increase,  it  must  be  many  years  before  the  area  of  useful  waste  shows 
visible  sigus  of  decrease.  Under  the  village  tenure  which  we  found  obtaining  when 
we  took  possession  of  the  hills,  each  village  had  a  certain  defined  boundary,  extend¬ 
ing  in  many  instances  for  miles  and  miles  into  dense  jungles  and  to  the  tops  of 
ridges.  These  boundaries  have  never  been  altered  by  us,  and  though  Government 
is  the  absolute  lord  of  the  soil  and  has  reserved  to  it  certain  rights  beyond  the 
cultivated  and  measured  area,  there  is  some  difficulty  iu  dealing  with  laud,  though 
waste  within  a  village  boundary.  For  the  people  adhere  tenaciously  to  these  old 


boundaries,  and  look  upon  any  attempt  to  abridge  them  as  an  interference  with 
their  rights,  and  on  any  one  who  Bteps  in  as  an  enemy  and  interloper.  This  feel¬ 
ing  has  caused  much  annoyance  to  and  disputes  with  the  planters,  who  cannot 
understand  the  community  of  grasing  rights  existing  among  the  people  around 
them,  as  all  grazing  lands,  except  when  measured,  are  common.  This  question  has 
not  up  to  the  present  given  much  trouble,  but  as  cattle  increase,  it  will  be  a  source 
of  dispute,  and  will  have  to  be  provided  for.  During  the  hot  weather  many  of  the 
pasture  lands,  further  removed  from  all  habitation,  are  used  for  feeding  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  cattle  which  are  driven  up  there,  and  housed  in  rough  huts  made  of 
brauches  thinly  roofed  with  grass.  These  places  are  called  karaks,  and  the  same 
spot  will  be  used  year  after  year  by  the  same  herd.  A  few  men  attend  on  e&oh 
herd,  and  they  collect  the  milk  and  turn  it  into  ghi  or  clarified  butter  for  future 
■ale.  It  has  never  been  thought  worth  while  to  levy  aDy  grazing  fees:  Indeed,  the 
expense  of  levying  would  almost  equal  the  receipts,  while  it  would  be  also  interfer¬ 
ing  with  an  old-established  right.  Still  there  is  ample  room  for  persons  who 
would  wish  to  rent  farms  for  Bheep  or  cattle-breeding.  The  most  extensive  waste¬ 
lands  lie  on  either  side  of  the  D6du-ke-toli  range  the  Badhangarh  range,  sDd  m 
Pattis  Chapmkot,  Chauthan  Irinkot  and  also  in  the  Dhdnpur  range.  In  all  these 
places  there  are  large  tracts  of  waste  land,  though  not  many  fit  for  tea  plantations 
owing  to  their  distance  from  the  plains.  Mr  Beckett  in  his  Gaihwfcl  settlement 
teport  (1865)  gives  a  list  of  sites  available  for  tea  plantations. 
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As  my  work  in  this  memoir  is  intended  to  be  of  practical  me  to  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  Kumaon  and  GarhwAl  1  must  quote  still  further  from  those  documents 
which  are  of  importance  on  the  very  burning  question  of  the  waste  lands  in  the 
hills.  I  have  given  as  far  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  writers  a  tolerably  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  rights  in  land  and  to  land  and  have  shown  that  Government 
is  the  owner  of  all  but  the  area  assessed  to  revenue.  I  now  append  Sir  Henry  Ram¬ 
say’s  remarks  on  the  whole  subject,  and  his  thirty  years*  experience  la  worthy  of 
attention.  He  writes  ; — 

“  The  settlement  report  and  statements  now  under  submission  (Mr.  Beckett’s 

settlement  in  1864)  prove  satisfactorily,  in  my  opiuiou. 

Subject  of  waste-lands.  #  r 

that  Mr.  Batten  aotecl  wisely  in  not  interfering  with 
the  old  village  boundaries,  which  had  been  recognised  by  Mr.  Traill  andoarefully 
recorded,  seeing  that  the  existence  of  those  boundaries,’  previous  to  the  SO  years’ 
settlement,  had  not  been  found  incompatible  with  an  immense  increase  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  with  a  doubling  of  the  land  revenue;  and  It  beingnow  acknowledged  that, 
during  the  period  of  the  20  years’  settlement,  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  immensely  increased,  enabling  alsothe  succeeding  settlement  officer  to 
improve  the  Government  fisc  in  a  noticeable  degree.  The  question  arises— Did  the 
fact  of  the  attention  of  Government  having  been  drawn  to  its  owd  rights  iu  the 
waste-lands,  by  the  application  of  European  speculators  for  lands  on  which  to 
grow  the  great  staple  product,  tea,  necessitate  or  render  advisable  the  actual  de¬ 
marcation  of  separate  village  boundaries,  within  which  no  uew  settlement  oould 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  or  the  public  at  the  revision  now  under  re¬ 
port  ?  I  decidedly  think  not.  If  the  tea -planting  question  had  never  been  raised, 
it  i«  obvious  froih  the  past  fiscal  history  of  the  province,  and  from  all  which  has 
hitherto  been  placed  on  record,  that  the  tendency  of  actual  demarcated  limitation 
to  the  extension  of  tillage  and  clearing,  would  be  to  retard  snch  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress  among  the  present  occupants  of  the  soil.  But  the  plantation  question  har¬ 
ing  been  raised,  lias  such  a  new  element  of  value  and  importanoe  been  introduced 
into  tbe  country  as  to  overbalance  all  the  advantages  of  non-interference,— that  is, 
of  leaving  the  rights  of  the  State  and  the  people  commingled  and  undivided 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  tracts  ?  Or  does  its  introduction 
compel  the  enforced  separation  pf  those  rights  everywhere  and  in  all  localities? 
I  think  certainly  not.  The  real  difference  between  the  old  nauabad  lease  and  the 
fee-simple  grant  of  recent  years  is  that  the  former  created  a  new  mahal,  produc¬ 
tive  of  future  revenue  to  the  State,  and  of  proprietary  right  and  profit  to  the 
dearer  of  the  waste,  but  left  the  use  of  tbe  adjacent  forest  in  the  same  state  as 
before  ;  while  the  latter  necessitates  a  far  more  careful  preliminary  examination 
than  was  previously  required  of  ail  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood;  and  when  that  investigation  has  been  completed  and  has  resulted  in.  favour 
of  Government,  as  represented  by  the  applicant,  places  the  latter  iu  full  and  ex¬ 
clusive  possession  of  a  demarcated  tract.  The  existence  of  this  difference,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  does  not  justify  a  revolution  iu  the  whole  agricultural  status  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  On  the  oontrary,  I  feel  confident  that,  in  accordance  with  the  clearly  and 
strongly  expressed  orders  of  tbe  Secretary  of  State  in  his  despatch  of  1862,  and  of 
the  Governor-General’s  Rules  of  1861,  the  new  state  of  things  renders  it  more 
than  ever  incumbent  on  the  local  officers  to  take  care  that  colonization  does  not 
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turn  into  confiscation.  The  beat  way  to  aecnre  this  reault  is  for  the  dUtrict  offi¬ 
cers,  if  the  site  applied  for  was  not  set  aside  by  the  settlement  officer,  to  settle 
each  caae  on  its  own  merits—  never  without  personal  examination  of  the  site 
applied  for— leaving  it  to  the  appellate  authority  (if  referred  to)  to  decide 
whether,  in  any  case,  a  village  or  a  neighbourhood  has  been  too  hastily  declared 
to  have  claimed  any  traot  beyond  its  real  requirements  for  extension,  pasture 
or  forest  use  ;  or  whether  a  wise  discretion  has  been  used  in  giving  a  field  for  hia 
industry  to  the  introducer  of  foreign  capital,  the  creator  of  valuable  staples,  and 
the  employer  of  remunerated  labour. 

In  all  the  discussions  which  have  hitherto  taken  place  one  fact  has,  I  think, 
been  too  much  lost  sight  of,  vis.,  that  the  demarcation  of  a. reasonable  and  appro* 
prlate  boundary  for  a  village  holding  a  nominal  right  to  what  may  be  considered 
an  unreasonable  and  improper  extent  of  waste-laud  does  not  dispose  of  the  whole 
question  of  forest  use.  Many  mountain  trocu  included  within  the  nominal  boun¬ 
daries  of  particular  villages  are  used  by  a  whole  neighbourhood  of  villuges  for  tha 
purposes  of  pasture,  cyllectiug  of  leaves,  &c.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in 
Central  Kumaon  (Pali  and  Burahmandul)  and  in  lower  Garhwil,  including  the  im¬ 
portant  pargannhs  of  Barahsyun  and  Chuundkot.  I  hope  i  have  said  enough  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Beckett  acted  with  judgment  in  following  that  part  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor's  policy  which  left  Mr.  Traill’s  recorded  boundaries  undisturbed, and  which 
abstained  from  useless  and  perhaps  mischievous  demarcation,  which  would  have 
involved  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  trouble.1  A  t  the  same  time 
it  is  clear  that  care  has  been  taken  by  the  settlement  officer  to  ascertain  and  record, 
for  the  benefit  of  Government  and  the  public,  all  known  sites  of  waste  villages  in 
the  district,  and  all  sites  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  suitable  and  available  for 
tea-planting. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  disappointment  may  be  felt  at  the  promulgation  of 

Concluding  remarks  on  waste-  «»«  #act  that  lar8«  lra^8  of  country  with  good  soil, 
tond®-  in  the  vicinity  of  markets,  and  with  facilities  of  cheap 

labour,  are  not  available  for  English  settlers;  and  that,  as  I  have  heard  if  expressed, 
the  latter  can  only  get  the  “  leavings  of  the  Pahlris.”  But  in  reality  such  disap¬ 
pointment  cau  only  be  felt  by  those  who  have  used  their  imagination  rather  than 
their  reason,  or  who  have  omitted  to  consult  the  most  ordinary  sources  of  inform¬ 
ation.  The  central  and  lower  Himalayan  parganahs  are  not  howling  wildernesses, 
but  have  been  for  ages  occupied  by  an  industrious  agricultural  population.  This 
people  are  in  possession  of  those  tracts  which  are  easiest  of  access  and  which  yield 
the  least  difficult  and  most  profitable  returns  to  industry.  The  country  bo  occu¬ 
pied  is  therefore  not  available  for  foreign  colonization;  even  if  its  climate  were 
suitable,  which  it  is  not.  The  tracts  of  country  lying  between  these  richer  slopes 
and  valleys,  and  the  untillable  waste  of  the  more  inaccessible  heights,  are  those  into 
which  the  old  occupants  have  hitherto  been  gradually  extending  their  possessions; 
and  it  is  a  new  thing  for  them  to  be  told  that  such  extension  is  an  usurpation  of 
State  rights,  and  that  they  ought  to  give  place  t.o  the  dominant  stranger,  merely 
because,  to  the  latter,  the  climate  and  situation  are  suitable  and  pleasant.  The 
surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the  eipectations  of  foreign  settlers,  is  certainly 
quite  as  stroug  as  the  disappointment  of  the  latter  at  not  finding  the  beet  part 

1  As  this  duty  could  only  be  performed  by  the  settlement  officer  himself,  and  would  alone 
have  occupied  bis  time  for  many  years, 
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of  the  country  at  their  disposal.  Under  proper  management,  however,  i, 
under  a  proper  carrying  out  of  the  waste-land  rules  in  those  portions  of  the 
province  where  the  risk  of  interference  with  an  occupant  population  does  not 
intervene  as  an  obstacle,  and  where  the  comparative  sparseness  ot  the  population 
has  still  left  many  good  Bites  available  for  settlers,  the  introduction  of  capital 
and  the  demand  for  labour  will  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  while  the  settler  will  benefit 
by  the  free  and  unencumbered  field  for  his  money  and  industry,  the  peasant 
proprietor  of  a  few  terraces  in  the  fully  cultivated  and  overcrowded  villages  of 
the  old  oocupied  tracts  will  be  too  glad  to  procure  at  some  distant  but  not  quite 
foreign  plantation  a  cash  return  for  his  labour,  less  burdensomely  acquired,  and 
more  certain  than  his  hire  as  a  coolie  at  Nynee  Tal  or  Mussoorie.  Already  more 
than  one  thousand  Paharis  are  drawing  monthly  wages  in  Katyur  in  Kumaon, 
the  very  pattis  described  by  Mr.  Batten  in  1846  as  waste,  and  therefore  as  the 
most  available  for  the  experiment  of  tea-growing.  I  hope  that  his  similar 
expectation  for  Gaugoll  and  Sira  in  Kumaon,  and  such  comparatively  waste 
tracts,  may  be  realized  iu  due  time  ;  but  before  tea-planting  can  be  placed  on  a 
secure  and  sound  fooling,  the  dream  of  obtaining  from  government,  on  fee-simple 
terms,  profitable  estates  in  the  heart  of  the  oocupied  country  must  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Beckett  rightly  designates  the  general  character  of  his  own  settlement  as 
ryotw&ri ,  in  accordance  with  the  actual  status  of  affairs.  In  Uarhwal  revenue 
and  rent  are  almost  convertible  terms,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  cultivators  may 
be  considered  as  proprietors  of  the  plots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate,  liable 
only  for  the  paymeut  of  their  quota  of  the  government  demand,  plus  the  fee 
which  they  contribute  to  their  padh&n  for  the  trouble  and  risk  of  collection. 
Where  superior  rights,  carrying  with  them  the  realization  of  rent,  or,  in  its 
place,  dues  representing  rent  as  formerly  existing,  these,  uuder  the  revised 
arrangements  which  have  been  gradually  anticipated  during  the  period  of  the 
30  years’  settlement,  have  been  substituted  by  a  malikdna  never  exceeding  20  per 
cent,  on  the  government  demand  as  a  fixed  and  certain  amount  collected  under 
authority  ;  aod  thus  a  vast  amount  of  intestine  disputes  and  vexatious  litigation 
has  been  got  rid  of.  I  will  not  say  that  all  the  proprietor  landlords  are  content 
with  the  new  arrangement,  but  there  has  been  no  noticeable  opposition  to  a 
change  which  the  advance  of  events  and  the  increasing  intelligence  and  means 
of  the  cultivating  classes  must  Booner  or  later  have  brought  about.  Even  to  the 
plaintiff,  sayanas  or  sharers’  suits  for  the  realization  of  miscellaneous  dues,  such 
as  are  detailed  in  Mr.  Batten’s  reports  were  becoming  highly  inconvenient  and 
irksome  ;  and  it  has  for  some  time  been  felt  by  both  payers  and  receivers  that 
a  time  was  coming  when  a  fixed  rate  of  cash  percentage  must  be  substituted  for 
legs  and  breasts  of  goats,  fees  of  three-anna  pieces  ( timusha j),  and  other 
offerings.  In  the  case  of  the  thokdars  Mr.  Beckett  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  government  orders  of  1856,  and  to  ascertain  and  decide 
from  the  examination  of  reliable  records,  who  amongst  the  holders  of  thokdare 
leases  were  parties  really  entitled,  by  prescriptive  right,  to  be  considered  proprie¬ 
tary  superiors,  who  were  only  the  creation  of  Mr  Traill's  later  years,  or  of  his 
successor’s,  brought  into  existence  by  the  supposed  necessities  of  village  police 
duties,  now  no  longer  required  at  their  hands.  In  regard  to  the  inferior  or  nomi¬ 
nally  inferior  tenants  of  the  soil,  the  khayakar  of  the  hills  stands  out  as  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  kadimi  hathlhar  of  the  plains,  with  this  essential  difference,  that  n 
no  instance  does  he  own  his  position  to  any  legislative  enactment  like  the  Ilent  Act 
of  the  plains,  aDd  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  he  has  not  been  created  by  the 
spontaneous  proceedings  of  the  local  authorities.  If  any  oue  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  data  recorded  by  Mr.  Traill  a  very  few  years  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  British  rule,  they  will  find  that  the  right  of  cultivating  occupancy  re¬ 
mained  with  the  descendants  of  former  grantee*  (thatwar w),  even  where  the  (hit  or 
grant  of  proprietary  right  had  been  conferred  by  the  sovereign  power  on  new 
superiors ;  and  that,  in  all  caseB,  whether  of  such  descendants  or  of  ordinary  culti¬ 
vators  continuing  from  father  to  son  in  the  undisturbed  use  of  their  ploughs,  the 
contracted  state  of  the  labouring  population,  as  compared  witli  the  extent  of  arable 
land,  haa  always  been  sure  to  secure  the  most  favourable  terms  to  the  occupant  ten¬ 
ants  of  the  soil.  Practically,  therefore,  the  latter,  if  found  to  be  rightfully  claim¬ 
ants  of  the  title  kfiayakur,  whether  as  ex- tha  twani  or  as  uninterfered  with  aud  ne¬ 
cessary  cultivators,  are  kept  in  possession  so  loDg  as  they  pay  their  quotas  of  the 
government  revenue,  plus  a  small  amount  of  malikdna,  including  malguzari  fees, 
though  they  bo  far  differ  from  their  thatwan  co-villagers,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot 
alienate  this  bolding.  Fahiha»ht  cultivators  for  the  most  part  cultivate  in  villages 
adjacent  to  their  homes  on  the  most  favourable  terms, and  irideed  they  may  almost 
be  considered  as  proprietary  occupants  of  the  soil  which  they  cullivute,  except  that 
they  caunot  claim  it  as  belonging  to  their  own  village,  and  of  course  cannot  alienate 
it.  In  Garhwal,  the  lirthan  tenant  corresponds  with  the  tenant-at-will  of  the  plains, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  holds,  by  an  annual  written  agreement.  The  rirthan  of  oue 
share-holder  in  a  village  is  often  fouud  to  be  a  co-sharer  himself,  who  has  spare 
time  to  devote  to  work  beyond  his  own  (perhaps  too  few)  fields,  aud  the  whole 
arrangement  of  proprietary  and  non-proprietary  holdiog  is  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  people  themselves.  Moreover,  the  settlement  officer  has  not  recorded 
such  temporary  holdings  in  the  record  of  revenue  aud  rent  liabilities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  suits  similar  to  those  triable  under  the  Pent  Acts  in  the 
plains  are  not  likely  to  arise  in  Garhwal ;  and  if  they  do  occur,  can  be  disposed 
of  in  the  easiest  manner  as  matters  of  Biinpie  contract  between  man  and  man; 
while  a  reference  to  the  village  record  (a  copy  of  which,  so  far  as  it  affects 
himself,  is  eagerly  taken  and  zealously  preserved  by  every  villager)  at  once 
enables  the  revenue  officer  to  dispose  of  every  case. 

The  following  statement  prepared  by  Colonel  Garstin  summarizes  the  status  of 
the  land-holders  at  four  different  periods:  showing  the  number  of  estates  on  tho 
reveuue-roll,  the  land-revenue,  the  number  of  registered  proprietors  pnyiDg 
revenue  direct  to  government  and  the  average  revenue  paid  by  each: 


1816-16. 

1850-51. 

1860-61. 

J  87  0-7  1. 

Number  of  estates  ... 

Number  of  registered  sharers, 

Land-revenue  paid  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  lands  not  -on  the 
revenue-roll) 

Average  land-revenue  paid 
by  each  estate 

Average  by  each  registered 
sharer  or  proprietor  ... 

3,451 

20,784 

Rs.  a.  p. 
35,900  0  0 

10  6  10 

1  11  8 

4,103 

26,034 

Ks.  a.  p. 
68,644  0  0 

16  11  8 

2  8  9 

4,109 

57,853 

Rs.  a.  p. 
68,180  0  0 

16  9  5 

2  7  2 

4,417 

30,866 

Rs.  a.  p. 
95,684  0  0 

21  10  9 

3  1  f> 
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Oil  taking  over  Garhwal,  tho  exoise  cn  spirits  existed  only  in 

Si  inagar  and  brought  in  a  revenue  of  onlv 

li]X0196  °  J 

91  a  year  in  1814,  and  that  on  soap, 
tobacco  and  charas  gave  a  revenue  of  Rs.  3(55  GorkhdU  or  Rs.  274 
FarxikhabadL  In  1821  the  receipts  from  spirit  farms  amounted 
to  only  Rs.  91  and  in  1823  to  Rs.  114.  Tho  statistics  for  the 
earlier  years  may  be  shown  thus  :  — 


Spirits.  Druys.  Spirits.  Drugs.  Spirits.  Drugs. 

Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs, 

1894-25  ...  137  68  1827-28  ...  370  68  1830-31  ...  730  68 

1825- 26  ...  342  68  1828-29  ...  325  88  1832-33  ...  732  68 

1826- 27  ...  319  68  1829-30  ...  774  57  1833-34  ...  804  52 


In  1881  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  Rs.  1,886  and  in  1882  to 
Rs.  1,767  on  account  of  spirits  and  drugs.  The  farming  system  is 
in  force  and  m  1§82  tire  license  to  manufacture  and  sell  country 
spirits  brought  in  Rs.  1,215;  the  license  to  sell  drugs  yielded 
Rs.  450,  and  opium  Rs.  100.  The  absence  of  cantonments  renders 
the  increase  in  this  district  very  much  less  than  in  Kurnaun.  As  a 
rule  the  people  of  the  hills  do  not  indulge  in  intoxicating  liqours, 
and  it-sliould  be  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  the  object 
of  the  administration  to  limit  the  number  of  shops  for  the  sale  of 
liquor.  Their  extension  can  only  induce  the  people  to  take  to  the 
practice  and  must  for  every  reason  be  deprecated.  The  Bliotiyas 
make  their  own  spirits,  but  neither  sell  it  nor  induce  other  people 
to  drink,  and  they  may  be  left  alone  as  they  are  practically  beyond 
the  operations  of  the  excise. 

In  1815  the  revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  35,990,  and  the  civil 


„  expenditure  to  Rs.  10,130.  In  18o0-51  the 

Civil  accounts.  .  ,. 

receipts  were  Rs.  79,954  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  amounted  to  Rs.  22,849.  The  receipts  from  imperial  sources 
such  as  land  revenue,  excise,  stamps,  law  and  justice,  &c.,  amounted 
to  Rs.  82,229  in  1860-61  and  Rs.  1,13,673  in  1870-71  and  the 
expenditure  to  Rs.  27,626  and  Rs.  36,888  respectively.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  local  funds  amounted  to  Rs.  8,539  iu  1860-61  and  to 
Rs,  19,947  in  1870-71  and  the  expenditure  to  Rs.  8,080  and 
Rs.  19,818  respectively. 

Garhwal  Bhabar,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  seldom  more  than  three 
miles  in  breadth,  lying  between  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  Ram- 
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nagar  and  Hardwar  road  which  here  forma  the  boundary  between 
Gmhwfll  and  Bijaor  and  which  in  places  comes  up  to  the  hills.  The 
whole  BhAbar  is  included  within  the  forest  bouudary,  but  two 
patches  at  Kohdw&ra  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mdlin  stream  have 
been  reclaimed  and  are  under  direct  management  ( khdm  tafuil). 
Another  block  towards  the  Ganges  has  been  added  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  much  extended.  The  whole  is  irrigated  and  pays  the  culti¬ 
vator  well,  but  the  climate  is  still  malarious  to  a  degree.  The  present 
income  is  a  fluctuating  one,  but  when  all  the  land  fit  for  irrigation 
and  cultivation  is  taken  up  it  should  yield  a  considerable  revenue. 
The  forest  trees  are  of  the  commoner  kind  except  tistt.  The 
*dl  does  not  flourish  out  in  the  plains,  but  does  best  in  the  dtint 
or  valleys  within  the  outer  range.  The  highest  revenue  is  derived 
from  batnbus,  which  are  of  a  superior  quality:  next  comes  babar 
grass  ( Eriophorum  comosum )  for  rope-making.  The  Garhwdl  Bhd- 
bar,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  it  in  the  Bijnor  district,  is  not 
near  so  unhealthy  as  that  of  Kumaon.  The  forest  is  not  so  dense, 
and  there  is  very  little  water  and  marshy  land.  In  addition  there 
is  no  TarAi  to  speak  of.  Cultivation,  too,  is  rapidly  pushing  up  from 
the  plains  towards  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  part  preserved  by  the  Forest  Department  and  the  tract  above 
Chandi  reserved  for  the  Rurki  Workshops,  there  will  be  no  Blrnbar 
left. 

Gir-toh  or  GAr-tod  (upper  ‘  G&r),*  also  called  GAr-vArsa  or  tho 
summer  abode  (‘  yar,’  <  heat’  or  ‘summer5),  to  distinguish  it  from 
GAr-gunsa,  the  winter  abode  (*  gun ’  ‘  cold’  or  1  winter’),  situate  two 
or  three  days’  journey  down  the  river  further  to  the  north-west, 
is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Indus  in 
north  latitude  310-44,-4,,  and  east  longitude  80°-23^-33*,  at  an 
elevation  of  14,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  two  GArpuns  who  govern  NAri  Khorsum.  There  are 
three  divisions  in  Tibet:  Eastern  Tibet  or  Kham-yul,  (he  people  of 
which  are  Kham-pas;  middle  Tibet  or  Bod-yiil,  comprising  the  pro- 
yinces  of  U  and  Tsang  (hence  U-tsang)  called  Bod-pa9  or  Pot-pas, 
and  western  Tibet  or  NAri  (mNAris),  the  people  of  whic  hare 
known  as  Nari-pas  and  which  is  further  divided  into  Mang-yul,  NAri- 
Khorsum  aud  MAr-yul.  To  the  north  is  the  Hor  or  Sok  country,  the 
people  being  known  as  Hor-pas  or  Brok-pas,  or  Dokpas,  the  car- 
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riers  from  the  salt  and  borax  mines  to  the  marts  of  NAri.  In  NAri 
there  were  several  small  principalities,  such  as  Guge,  PurAng  and 
Kangri,  but  these  are  now  subject  to  the  two  Garpuns  of  upper  and 
lower  Gar.  These  act  jointly  together  and  form  a  board  for  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs  called  ‘  Lanky  a'  The  senior  is  styled 
Urku-gung,  abbreviated  usually  to  U-gung  and  the  junior  is  called 
Urku-wa,  written  U-umh ;  the  Urgn-ma  and  Vrgu-ya  of  Mr.  Traill. 
They  have  each  a  Sarishtaddr  or  Zungnirh ,  and  these  two,  as  regis¬ 
trars,  sometimes  sit  as  a  court  in  petty  cases.  Besides  these,  there 
are  dunika  or  writers  and  nirbaa  or  agents.  Under  the  GArpuns 
are  Zungpuns  or  governors  of  districts  and  Makhpuns  or  headmen 
of  circles  or  groups  of  villages.  In  Nari  there  are  four  Zungpuns  : 
—  (1)  at  Ruduk  in  charge  of  L&dob  :  (2)  at  Tsaparang  in  Guge  in 
charge  of  BisAhr,  Nilang  and  Mana  ;  (3)  at  Daba  in  Guge  in  charge 
of  Niti  and  Juluir ;  and  (4)  in  Purang  in  charge  of  the  Darma  and 
Byiins  frontiers  and  Humla  in  Nepal.  Both  GArpuns  and  Zungpuus 
come  from  LhAsa  and  have  a  tenure  of  office  for  three  years,  after 
which  they  are  relieved  and  return  to  give  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  Besides  these  officers,  there  is  a  commissioner  of  reve¬ 
nue  in  charge  of  the  tea  monopoly  called  Lung-chung-pun,1  whose 
duty  it  is  to  assess  the  amount  of  tea  to  be  taken  by  each  district 
at  a  fixed  price  and  a  contractor  for  the  gold  mines  called  Sar-pun 
who  manages  those  mines.  The  salt  and  borax  mines  are  managed 
by  the  GArpuns.  A  further  sub-division  is  into  thirteen  Punkags* 
each  under  its  local  chief  called  Pun ;  those  of  the  Purang  valley 
being  styled  Makhpums.  Gar-yarsa  is  only  occupied  during  the 
summer,  when  the  whole  population  live  in  tents,  numbering  some 
200  belonging  to  traders.  In  Gar-gunsa  there  are  three  large  and 
eight  small  houses,  the  people  here,  too,  for  the  most  part  living  in 
tents.  The  Tibetans  call  India  generally  Monyul  and  the  people 
Mon,  a  male  Mon-pa  and  a  female  Mon-mo  :  Kyunam  is  KumaoD, 
Galdiya  is  Garhwal,  and  Chougsa  the  Nilang  valley. 

Gaula,  Gola,  or  Garigi,  a  stream  which  takes  its  rise  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  (he  ridge  to  the  south  of  Dol  in  DolphAt  and 
extreme  north  of  patti  Chaubhainsi,  in  north  latitude  29°-27/-30/f 
and  cast  longitude  79°-46/-40,\  It  Las  a  course  generally  south 
to  Khausu,  whence  it  turns  westward,  forming  the  boundary  of 
1  Tins  apparently  the  ohl  name  for  the  Guge  district  above  Humaon  and  Garhwal' 
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Chaugadh  to  iti  junction  with  the  stream  from  Malwa  Tal.  It 
thenoe  turns  south  again  and  afterwards  north  by  west,  taking  in 
on  its  right  bank  the  overflow  of  Naukuchiya  and  Bhim  Tal  and  at 
R4nibdg  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Sdt  Tdl  and  Naini  Tdl  brought 
down  in  the  Baliya.  Leaving  the  hills  at  Kathgoddm,  it  flows  by 
Haldwdni  to  the  Tardi,  where  it  beoomes  known  as  the  Kichaha, 
and  eventually  joins  the  Rdmganga  on  the  left  bank.  The  Gaula 
is  largely  utilised  for  irrigation  purposes  and  supplies  water  to 
most  of  the  clearances  around  and  near  Haldwdni.  In  times  of 
flood  it  becomes  a  violent  and  dangerous  torrent  changing  its 
stream  through  a  wide  bed. 

Ghurdurayun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dewalgarh  in  British  Garh- 
wdl,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  pattis  Katholsyiin  and  Bidolsyiin  of 
the  same  parganah  ;  on  the  east,  by  patti  Choprakot  of  parganah 
Ohandpur,  on  the  west  by  parganah  Bdrahsydn  and  on  the  south  by 
parganah  Chaundkot.  The  patwdri  of  Kandarsyun  residing  in 
Khandgaon  collects  the  land-revenue  of  this  patti.  There  is  a 
school  at  Bisalad.  The  patti  is  intersected  by  the  western  Nydr, 
along  the  left  bank  of  which  the  road  to  Srinagar  runs  as  far  as 
Kota,  where  it  crosses  the  river  and  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Kota- 
gadh,  which  forms  the  northern  half  of  the  patti  as  far  as  the  Mandi- 
khdl,  The  southern  half  is  drained  by  the  Pen-gadh  and  other 
small  tribataries  of  the  Nydr  which  flow  into  it  on  the  left  side. 

Girgaon,  a  halting-place  in  patti  Tallades  of  parganah  Juh&r 
in  Kumaon,  on  the  route  by  Bdgeswar  to  Milam  and  the  Unta- 
dhura  pass  into  Hundes,  is  distant  eight  miles  from  Tejam  or 
Tejambugr,  69  miles  from  Almora  and  12  miles  from  Munsydri. 
About  two  and  a  half  hours’  march  from  Jalath  the  Kalamundi 
pass  from  Munsydri  is  reached  by  a  bad  road,  impracticable  for 
riding.  On  approaching  the  pass,  the  rock  changes  from  gneiss  to 
mica  slate,  which  rock  continues  some  way  down  and  it  then  changes 
to  gneiss  with  beds  of  white  talc  slate.  After  this  a  second  ridge 
is  passed  by  the  Betula-gbdfc  before  reaching  Girgaon,  a  'village 
with  about  eighty  acres  of  arable  land  and  a  population  of  one 
hundred.  The  survey  pillar  near  the  village  has  an  elevation  of 
0,568  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Girthi,  a  river  of  the  extreme  north-eastern  portion  of  parga 
nah  Painkhanda  in  Garhwdl,  takes  its  rise  on  the  western  slopes 
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of  the  Kiugri-bingri  range  separating  it  from  Tibet.  Its  northern 
branch  i9  also  known  as  the  Doldunkhar  and  proceeds  from  the 
glacier  below  the  Kingri-biogri  pass  and  its  southern  as  the  Lanka 
which  rises  at  the  northern  dukhna  or  foot  of  the  Unta-dhtira  pass. 
Both  unite  near  Topidhriuga  to  form  the  Girthi,  which  further 
receives  several  small  streams  on  its  left  bank  and  on  its  right  bank 
the  Kio-gadh  from  Laphkel.  Thence  the  course  is  nearly  due  west 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Dhauli  on  its  left  bank  a  little  below  the 
village  of  Kurkuti  in  north  latitude  30°  43'  and  east  longitude  79°- 
55'-30./7  There  was  formerly  a.village  and  lead  mine  in  the  glen  of 
the  Girthi  about  twelve  miles  from  Hal&ri,  but  both  are  now  desert¬ 
ed.  The  lead  ore  is  a  galena  with  considerable  admixture  of  silver. 
A  difficult  track  leads  from  Mal&ri  through  the  Girthi  valley  to  the 
Unta-dliura  pass  and  Milam,  but  it  is  seldom  attempted,  though 
not  particularly  high.  Major  Smyth  is  the  only  European  who 
has  crossed  it,  but  only  in  favourable  seasons  is  it  ever  used  even  by 
the  Bhotiyas,  as  it  is  particularly  subject  to  avalanches. 

Giwar  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  P&li  Pachhaon  in  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Lohba  of  Garhwnl  ;  on  the  west, 
by  patti  Malla.  Chaukot ;  on  the  south,  by  pattis  Talla  Giwar  and 
Walla  Giwfir,  and  on  the  east,  by  patti  Katyur  Bichhla.  This 
patti  was  formed  from  Giwar  with  46  villages  received  from 
Malla  Chaukot  at  the  recent  settlement.  From  the  latter  wa9 
taken  the  portion  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Nagar  peak  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kalirau-gadh.  It  occupies  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bamganga  river  by  Ganai  and  the  valley  of  the  Khatsar  stream 
rising  iu  the  Panuwa-khM  pass  into  Garhwal.  There  is  a  travel¬ 
ler’s  bungalow  at  Ganai,  through  which  passes  the  roads  from 
Alrnora  to  P&ori  and  Lohba.  There  are  copper  mines  at  Kotyarha 
and  iron  mines  at  Baungarh,  Muduwadhar,  and  Hampar.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Palla,  Walla,  and  Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thu9  : 
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The  incidence  of  the  land-tax  on  the  assessable  enltivation  per 
acre  in  the  Palla  pat ti  is  Fto.  1-7-1  :  in  the  Walla  patti  is  lie.  1-2-1 
and  in  the  Tall  a  patti  is  Re.  1-12-5  :  the  incidence  on  the  total  assess- 
able  area  in  the  same  pattis  is  Re.  1-2-8,  Re.  0-14-11  and  Rs.  1-8-1 
per  acre  respectively.  The  putwdri  resides  at  Jamaniya,  where 
there  is,  a  school. 

Giwar  Walla,  a  patti  of  Pali  Paehhaon  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north,  by  patti  Palla  Giwar;  on  the  west,  by  the  same  patti 
and  Talla  Giwdr  ;  on  the  south,  by  pattis  Talla  and  Malla  Dora, 
and  on  the  east,  by  patti  Kairarau.  This  patti  was  formed  from 
Giwar  at  the  recent  settlement  and  comprises  the  valley  of  the 
Kotlar,  a  tributary  of  the  Ramganga,  joining  it  on  the  left  bank  at 
Ganai.  The  road  to  Paori  and  Lohba  by  Gandi  passes  to  the  north¬ 
west  through  the  valley.  (See  Ganai.)  To  the  north-east  a  chain 
of  lofty  hills  commencing  in  Dunagiri  (7,346  feet)  and  continued 
by  Sakhaldevi,  Manbkudevi  (6,932,  and  Godi  on  the  Ramganga 
separates  the  Kotlar  valley  from  that  containing  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  lake  of  Turdg.  The  principal  places  are  Chiteli  with 
its  slate  and  iron  mines,  the  iron  mines  of  Burulgaon,  Godi,  Oleni, 
Siroli,  Sadigaon  and  Tilgurha.  The  staiistios  are  given  under 
GiwXr  Talla.  The  important  mines  of  iron  in  this  and  the  Palla 
patti  were  leased  in  1872-73  at  Rs.  360  a  year.  The  patwdri  resides 
at  Chaukhutiya*  where  there  is  a  school. 

Giwar  Palla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Pali  Paehhaon  in  Kumaon,  is 
hounded  on  the  north,  by  pattis  Malla  Cbaukot  and  Talla  Giwdr ; 
on  the  west,  b}r  the  former  patti,  Bichhla  Chaukot,  and  Palla 
Cbaukot ;  on  the  east  by  Walla  Giwar  and  on  tho  south,  by  Walla 
Nayau  and  Talla  Dora.  This  patti  was  separated  from  Giwdr  at 
the  recent  settlement.  The  Ramganga  flows  through  the  centre 
of  the  patti  from  north  to  south  and  is  crossed  by  the  road 
from  Dwdrahat  to  Paori  by  Kadurai  and  Mdsi.  The  statistics 
will  be  found  under  Giwar  Talla.  The  patwdri  resides  at  Mdsi, 
where  there  is  a  school.  The  old  patti  had  four  natural  divi¬ 
sions,  Gari-Giwdr,  containing  Turag  Tal  :  the  valley  ot  the 
Kotlar :  the  valley  of  the  Khatsar  or  plain  ( sar )  of  criminals 
(Mdt),  to  which,  like  Katyur  and  Cbukdin,  criminals  were 
banished  because  of  its  unhculthiness  :  and  Giwar,  where  the  iron 
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Oolam  La,  an  encamping-ground  in  patti  Bylins  and  parganah 
Dfirma  of  the  Kumaon  district  on  the  route  to  the  Lnnpiya  Dhiira 
pass.  It  is  marked  by  a  large  gneiss  rock  standing  out  of  the  hill¬ 
side  overhanging  the  confluence  of  the  Najan-g&r  with  the  K61i, 
which  is  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  below  ;  the  declivity  almost  pre¬ 
cipitous.  Elevation  above  the  sea  8,000  feet;  the  village  of  Thin 
or  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  about  the  same  height.  Hence 
onwards  a  descent  to  the  N&jan-g&r  crossed  by  a  aanga  or  spar- 
bridge  and  across  the  Malpa-g&r  to  the  next  camping-ground, 
Lamari,  a  small  level  piece  of  ground  close  to  the  Kdli  at  the  same 
elevation  as  Goldm-La. 

Gopeswar,  a  village  dn  the  route  between  Nandpray&g  and 
Ukhimath  in  patti  Malla  N&gpur  of  British  Garhw&l,  9  miles 
from  Nandpraydg  and  10  miles  from  Chanpatta  or  Ghobta  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Balasuti  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Alaknanda. 
It  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  rdwal  or  chief  priest  of  Rudrn&th,  one 
of  the  five  Kedar  or  temples  dedicated  to  Siva  and  possesses  a  fine 
old  temple  of  its  own  surrounded  by  a  court-yard,  repaired  by 
Umr  Singh  Th&pa,  a  Gorkhdli  general,  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century.  In  the  court-yard  is  a  trident1  of  iron  with  a 
shaft  of  the  same  material  which  bears  on  it  an  inscription  and  has 
also  letters  inlaid  with  copper,  but  now  much  defaced  by  time.  The 
purport  of  so  much  as  is  intelligible  represents  the  arrival  of  one 
Aneka  Malla,  “  an  illustrious  prince  who  having  extended  his  con¬ 
quests  on  all  sides,  bringing  together  upon  this  holy  spot  sacred  to 
Mahadeva,  under  the  emblem  of  a  pillar,  the  very  sovereigns  of  the 
world  whom  his  powers  had  overcome,  and  thus  having  re-estab¬ 
lished  this  same  pillar  of  victory,  he  acquired  reputation.  It  is  a 
pious  act  to  raise  up  a  worthy  foe  when  he  has  been  humbled. ” 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Anek  Malla  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  connected  with  the  Anya  Malla  of  the  Neverit 
dynasty  in  Nepal,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  Similar 
tridents  exist  at  Barahdt  in  Native  Garhw&l  and  in  Nepdl. 
(See  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  Y.  485.)  There  is  a  great  brass  image  of  a 
Pon  Raja  in  the  temple  at  Jageswar  in  Kumaon  which  local 
tradition  asserts  to  be  one  with  the  Raja  who  erected  the  trideDt 
at  Gopeswar. 


See  Gaz.  XI.,  511. 
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Oori  or  Ooriganga1  or  white  river,  one  of  the  most  consider¬ 
able  feeders  of  the  Kali  river,  takes  its  ride  in  patti  Malla  Juh&r  of 
parganah  Juh&r  in  Kumaon  in  north  latitude  30°-28' and  east 
longitude  80°-10/.  Properly  speaking  there  are  two  branches,  that 
known  as  the  Ganka  or  Gankha  on  the  east  and  the  Gori  proper 
on  the  west.  The  latter  rises  in  aQ  immense  glacier  lying  to  the 
north-west  of  Milam,  and  divided  from  the  glaciers  giving  rise  to 
the  Ganka  by  a  considerable  ridge  running  south  from  the  Unta- 
Dhura  ridge,  by  which  the  pass  of  that  name  leads  to  Hundes. 
This  glacier  was  visited  by  Weller,  and  is  thus  described  by  him 

The  river  comes  out  iu  a  small  impetuous  stream,  at  the  foot  of  apparently  a 
mass  of  dirt  and  gravel,  some  300  feet  high,  shaped  like  a  half-moon.  This  is  in 
reality  a  mass  of  dark-coloured  ice  (bottle-green  colour),  extending  westward  to  a 
great  distance,  and  covered  with  stones  and  fragments  of  rook,  which  in  fact  form  a 
succession  of  small  hills.  I.  went  along  this  scene  of  desolation  for  a  long  space,  but 
could  not  nearly  reach  the  end.  Here  and  there  were  circular  and  irregularly-shaped 
craters  (as  it  were),  from  50  to  600  feet  diameter  at  top,  and  some  of  them  150 
feet  deep.  The  ice  was  frequently  visible  on  the  side?  ;  and  at  the  bottom  was  a 
dirty  sea-green-coloured  pool  of  water,  apparently  very  deep.  Into  one  of  theso 
craters  I  rolled  down  numerous  large  stones  from  off  the  edge,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
huge  masses  of  ice  rose  from  below,  seemingly  detached  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water.  The  bases  of  the  hills  on  either  side  and  frequently  far  up  their  faoes 
are  one  succession  of  landslips. 

He  adds  that  the  source  of  the  Gori  was  formerly  opposite 
Milam,  and  a  Bbotiya  told  him  that  within  his  memory  the  snow-bed 

had  receded  some  three  to  four  hundred  yards  in  forty  years. 

Webb  found  the  stream  at  its  exit  from  the  glacier  twenty-eight  feet  wide 
and  four  deep,  and  from-  its  coldnesp  and  great  rapidity  altogether  unfordable. 
There  is  no  passage  up  the  gorge  beyond  the  glacier.  The  elevation  above  the 
sea  of  the  point  of  emergence  from  the  glacier  is,  by  barometer,  11,643  feet.  The 
great  accumulation  of  snow  in  the  gorge  results  from  the  fall  of  avalanches,  which 
Webb  observed  to  cause  iu  a  few  days  au  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  stratun 
of  upwards  of  forty  feet.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  resulting  from  a  fall  in  some  parts  of  its  bed  of  800  feet  per  mile,  the 
river  is  overlaid  with  deep  snow  for  a  considerable  distance  below  its  source.  It 
first  takes  a  south-easterly  direction  for  four  miles,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Gankha  a  little  below  Milam.  Though  the  Gankha  has  greater  length  of 
coarse  by  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  and  a  greater  volume  of  water  at  all 
seasons  than  the  Gori,  the  latter  gives  its  name  tp  the  united  stream.  For  some 
mileB  below  the  confluence,  the  stream  varies  in  width  from  twelve  to  twenty 
yards,  and  runs  with  Buch  extraordinary  violence  and  rapidity,  as  in  maoy  places 

*  The  Gauri  of  Traill  ;  Goree  of  Webb,  Weller,  and  Manson ;  Goree  Gangs 
of  Garden;  Gaura,  Ganri,  or  Guurani  of  Wilford,  who  identifies  it  with  t  le 
Agoranis  of  Megasthenea  ;  8taf.  Acg.  Kum  ,  14D  ;  J.  A.  S.  Beh.  1842,  page  no  ; 
ibid  XI,  1167  ;  As.  lies.  XIV,  410. 
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to  resemble  a  cascade  tumbling  down  a  rugged  face  of  rocks  ;  in  others  it  is  hid 
below  a  continuous  mass  of  ice  and  snow.  In  forty  miles,  the  declivity  of  thn 
waterway  is  6,599  feet,  or  upwards  of  160  in  a  mile.  It  receives  on  the  right  and 
left  many  torrents,  none  very  considerable  ;  and,  continuing  its  course  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction,  so  as  totally  to  run  about  sixty  miles,  falls  iuto  the  Kali  on  the 
right  bank  immediately  below  Askot  in  north  latitude  29°-45'-8"  and  east  longi¬ 
tude  80°-25\  at  an  elevation  of  2,127  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  with  a 
breadth  of  about  110  feet. 

The  road  by  Burphu  and  Tola  to  Iialttra  passes  down  the  left 
bank  as  far  as  Tola.  Along  the  right  bank  is  the  ordinary  road 
by  Ganagarh,  Martoli,  and  Luspa  to  B&geswar.  The  principal  tri¬ 
butaries  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Ralam  river,  the  Madhkani  and  the 
Seragarh,  and  on  the  right  bank  the  Jamiyagarh.  The  Gori  passes 
through  Munsiy6ri  with  its  numerous  Bhotiya  villages,  but  below 
it  enters  into  a  precipitous  tract,  which  barely  allows  of  the  track 
from  Munsiy6ri  to  Askot.  Some  distance  up  the  glen  of  the  Gori 
river  above  Milam  is  the  Sunchi-kund,  a  small  sheet  of  water  held  in 
great  repute  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  consists  of  a  small  trian¬ 
gular-shaped  piece  of  greenish  water  perhaps  100  yards  by  80  in  area. 
The  fissures  in  the  banks  of  the  Gori  here  are  narrow  instead  of 
being  crater-like ;  and  the  ice  where  visible  is  more  of  the  colour 
of  snow.  On  the  south  side  large  accumulations  of  gravel  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  openings  between  the  hills  ;  and  generally  the  sides 
of  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  do  not  appear  so  much  cut  up  by  land¬ 
slips  as  lower  down.  (  Weller.) 

Goriphat,  a  patti  or  sub-division  of  parganah  Juhar  in  Ku- 
maun,  was  created  at  the  current  settlement.  It  comprises,  as 
its  name  implies,  that  portion  of  the  old  patti  Talla  Juhar  that 
lies  along  the  Gori  river.  It  contains  57  estates  separately  assess¬ 
ed,  comprising  106  villages  with  a  population  at  settlement  of  2,713 
souls  (1,263  females).  The  principal  villages  are  Barniyagaon, 
Sela-Surai,  Dhapa,  Jainti,  Nagariya,  Ringu,  Jalath,  Surhing,  and 
Wolthi  :  see  further  article  Bhotiya  MahAls.  The  patwari  usu¬ 
ally  resides  in  Rathi :  there  is  a  school  in  Sela. 

Guin-Pani,  a  halting-place  on  the  road  between  P6ori  and 
Kohdvvara,  12  miles  4  furlongs  11  poles  from  Puriya-Ke-Manda 
and  10  miles  6  furlongs  33  poles  from  Dalmisain,  the  next 
stage,  is  situate  about  four  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ny&r  river  in  patti  Karauntlu  Palla  of  parganah  Ganga  Sal6n 
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in  Garhwal.  The  route  to  Dalmisain  from  Guin-Pani  ascends 
by  the  Dwdri-khdl  pass  and  descends  to  the  village  of  Diusa  on 
the  head- waters  of  the  Kohdwara  river,  2  miles  5  furlongs  29 
poles.  Thence  by  the  Dhdrgadh  bridge  with  a  slight  descent  to 
opposite  the  Danda  Mandi  thana,  4  miles  6  furlongs,  and  the 
Lisdri  rivulet  to  Dalmisain  encamping-ground,  3  miles  3  furlongs 
4  poles,  situate  in  patti  Talla  Si  la.  The  road  from  Barsuri  (see 
Puriya-ke-Manda)  follows  by  the  Thanu-khdl  pass  to  the  Dwdri- 
khdl  pass,  3  miles  1  furlong  27  poles,  and  thence  by  the  Bame  route 
by  Diusa  to  Dalmisain.  The  road  is  tolerably  level  throughout, 
but  hot  and  low. 

Gujaru,  a  patti  of  parganah  Malla  Salan  in  British  Garhwdl, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Khdtali  ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Deghat  river,  which  separates  it  from  patti  Bijlot  Walla;  and 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Stilt  pattis  of  Knmaon.  The  patw&ri 
of  Bijlot  Walla,  residing  at  Dungari,  collects  the  land-revenue  of 
this  patti  also. 

Gumdes,  a  patti  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon  in  Kumaou,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sarju  river  separating  it  from  Palla 
Waldiya  of  parganah  Shor ;  ou  the  west,  by  pattis  Kegurab&n  and 
Chdrdl  Malla;  on  the  south  by  Khilpattiphnt,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Kali  river  separating  it  from  Nepal.  The  principal  villages 
lie  along  the  hill  slope  and  amongst  them  are  Bind-Tyarhi,  Sel, 
and  Silanga.  The  assessable  area  comprises  4,585  bisis,  of  which 
1,560  are  culturable  and  3,025  are  cultivated  (34  irrigated). 
The  land-tax  yielded  Rs.  1,046  in  1815  :  Rs.  1,373  in  1820, 
Rs.  1,546  in  1843;  and  now  stands  at  Rs.  2,950,  which  falls  on 
the  whole  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-10-4  per  acre  and  on  the  cul¬ 
tivated  area  at  Re.  0-15-7  per  acre.  The  population  at  settlement 
numbered  2,651  males  and  2,261  females.  The  gxinth  holdings 
amount  to  23  bUis.  Two  villages  were  received  from  Regarubdn  at 
the  recent  settlement.  This  patti  lies  along  the  Kdli,  and  only  about 

one-fourth  of  the  villages  lie  withiu  the  Kali  valley  ;  the  remainder, 

1? 

amongst  which  are  some  good  ones,  occupy  the  upper  portion  of 
the  hills.  The  patwdri  usually  resides  in  Marlak  i  there  is  a  school 
in  Majhpipal. 

Gumti,  or  Gaomati,  a  river  of  which  the  northern  branch  rises 
in  patti  Pindarw&r  of  parganah  Badhdu  in  British  Gaibwal  and 
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the  southern  branch  rises  under  the  Birchuwa  peaks  (8,042  aDd 
7,427  feet  respectively)  and  Gadwalbunga  (6,950  feet)  in  putti  Malld 
Katyur  of  parganah  Danpur  in  Kumaon.  These  unite  close  below 
Baijukth  in  latitude  29°-o4'-24'/  and  longitude  79°-39/-28'/,  and 
flowing  through  the  Katyur  valley  join  the  Sarju  on  its  right  bank 
at  B6geswar  in  latitude  29°-50'-15*  and  longitude  79#-48'-52*  at 
an  elevation  of  3,143  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  elevation 
at  Baijukth  is  3,545  feet.  The  valleys  of  the  branches  and  the  main 
stream  are  wide  and  fertile  and  support  many  villages  and  tea  fac¬ 
tories.  The  principal  villages  on  the  banks  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  patti  notices.  The  road  between  Baijuathand  B&geswar  follows 
the  left  bank  of  the  Gfunti  and  the  road  from  Almora  vid  Somes- 
war  to  Karnpray&g  crosses  this  river  near  Baijnath  and  passes  up 
the  valley  of  one  of  the  feeders  of  its  northern  branch. 

Gun,  a  halting-place  and  traveller’s  bungalow  on  the  route 
between  Lohughat  and  Pithoragarh,  distant  nine  miles  from  the 
latter.  There  is  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  grain,  but  no  servants  or 
utensils  at  the  bungalow.  The  view  hence  down  the  valley  of  the 
ISarju  towards  Rameswar  is  very  fine  and  from  Tkakil  above,  the 
Nipal  hills  are  seen  and  the  valley  of  the  Kali.  From  Chhira  to 
this  place  the  Sarju  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  below  it  is  a  large 
pool  in  which  as  at  Dhikuli  on  the  Kosi,  Bageswar  on  the  Sarju 
above  and  Hardwar,  the  fresh-water  shark  called  gunch  ( Bagariua 
Yarellii )  ia  occasionally  seen.  Above  near  RameSwar  is  another 
pool  in  which  there  is  a  huge  boulder  worshipped  as  a  form  of 
the  ling.  From  the  Sarju,  the  road  turns  to  the  right  up  the 
bank  of  the  Guuik  or  Jamir  (citron)  river,  presenting  the  finest 
rock  scenery  iu  outer  Kumaon.  The  torrent  roars  at  a  great 
depth  below,  veiled  by  the  most  beautiful  woods;  the  north  bank 
rises  in  a  splendid  facade  of  crags  called  Baruri,  to  the  north-east 
of  which  is  a  still  loftier  and  precipitous  range  called  Mas&u  and 
Bisar,  amongst  the  declivities  of  which  are  the  villages  of  Jak-Bhat, 
Puran,  and  Balakot.  There  are  several  fiae  cascades  from  the  pre¬ 
cipices,  which  are  all  apparently  limestone.  At  the  Gun  bungalow 
there  is  a  remarkable  orange-coloured  rock  of  rhomboidal  cleavage 
and  low  specific  gravity,  it  is  probably  a  clay-slate  altered  by  the 
action  of  trap,  a  vein  of  which  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  village  of  Gun.  From  here  to  Pithora, 
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the  rook  is  chiefly  clay-slate,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Tk&kil.  At 
Pitliora,  the  rooks  are  generally  slate  and  limestone,  the  latter  in 
tabular  hills.  At  the  base  of  Fort  Loudoun  there  are  some  trap 
boulders  which  Horbert  states  were  only  detached  from  the  crown 
of  the  hill  when  the  works  were  raised  in  1815.  On  the  roadside 
close  to  Gun,  the  Phcenix  sylvestris  occurs  of  all  sizes  up  to  thirty 
feet  and  to  the  east,  the  slopes  of  Th4kil  are  adorned  with  the  findora 
( Liliurn  Wallichianum )  growing  six  feet  high,  aud  producing  one  to 
three  white  blossoms  occasionally  a  foot  in  length.  The  laburnum 
( Edwardsia  mollis)  and  sldli  ( Rhynchoria  pseudo-cajan)  or  phusur - 
pala,  bearing  hairy  yellow  blossoms,  also  occur.  The  common  chir 
pine  covers  lower  Th&kil  with  an  occasional  chestnut.  Beyond  Gun, 
the  road  leaves  the  Jamir  and  passes  up  a  pretty  cultivated  glen  to 
Toli.  Thence  the  path  leads  down  to  Tharkot,  the  acclivities  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  cut  down  into  cliffs  or  rounded  into  rocky 
knolls  are  covered  with  thickets  of  runnel  {Rhus  parvijlora)  of 
which  the  withered  leaves  give  a  heathery  appearance  to  the  place. 
From  Tharkot  the  road  rises  gradually  to  Aicholikh&n  (one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Jamir),  from  which  is  obtained  a  view  of  the  Shor 
valley  and  Pithoragarh. 

Gunka,  or  Gankha,  the  name  given  to  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Gori,  which  it  joins  near  Milam,  has  its  source  in  patti  Malta 
Juhfir  of  Kumaon  in  two  streams— the  one  on  the  west  called  the 
Uta  or  Unta,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Unta-dlnira  pass  into 
Tibet;  and  the  other  on  the  east  rising  from  the  Lis6r  glacier.  It 
contains  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  the  Gori,  and  has  a 
longer  course.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  during  a  fall  of  snow 
or  a  thaw,  the  descent  of  stones  is  almost  continuous  from  the 
earthy  precipices  overhead,  and  at  such  times  the  road  is  dangerous. 
Bain  is  never-very  violent  here,  but  whenever  any  falls,  down  come 
these  avalanches  of  stones.  Some  of  the  latter  are  suspended  on 
the  tops  of  the  ravine  precipices  formed  from  the  debris  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  mountains  which  rise  in  numerous  places  into  sharp  peaks 
and  are  in  miniature,  the  resemblance  of  some  of  the  more  lofty 
points.  Above  Dung,  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  rocks 
with  stones  piled  into  the  crevices,  and  about  half  a  mile  above  this 
natural  bridge,  the  stream  is  overlain  for  some  distance  by  a  huge 
bed  of  snow  12  foet  wide  aud  about  300  feet  thick. .  The  mass  of  snow 
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has  a  regular  stratified  appearance,  and  dips  to  the  south-west,  the 
reverse  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  Uta,  flowing  through 
a  small  valley,  enters  it  above  at  a  similar  opening  to  its  exit. 

Gurarsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chaundkot  in  British  GarhwAI, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Ringw&rsyun  ;  on  the  east,  by 
patti  Pingala-PAkha  ;  on  tho  south,  by  patti  Badalpur  Malla,  and 
on  the  west,  by  patti  MaudArsyAn.  The  road  from  PAori  by 
SeriyagAr  and  Bijoli  to  KohdwAra  passes  through  this  patti,  which 
on  the  south  is  drained  by  the  MachlAd  river,  an  affluent  of  the  NyAr 
(eastern).  In  1864,  fourteen  villages  were  received  from  patti  Talain, 
five  from  patti  KhAtali,  and  one,  Haluni,  from  Badalpur.  The  pat- 
wari  of  Pingala-PAkha  collects  the  land-revenue  of  this  patti  also. 

Gwalkura,  a  village  and  halting-place  on  the  middle  route  from 
PAori  to  Almora  in  patti  Choprakot  of  parganah  Chnndpur  in 
Garhwal,  lies  in  latitude  30°-4,-8'7  and  longitude  79°-0'24"  :  distant 
9  miles  1  furlong  5  poles  from  Sinkhet  and  9  miles  1  furlong  10 
poles  from  Kainur.  The  road  hence  to  Kainur  passes  up  by  Sainji 
to  Dhulet,  1  mile  6  furlongs  3  poles.  If  travelling  from  Kainur 
and  it  is  intended  to  halt  at  Chhipalghat  traveller’s  rest-house 
instead  of  Gwalkura,  the  coolies  should  be  changed  at  Dhulet. 
From  Dhulet  the  road  follows  the  stream  to  the  Panji-khal  pass 
north  of  the  peak  of  that  name  (7,900  feet)  into  the  eastern  Nyar 
valley;  this  portion  consists  of  two  steep  ascents  separated  by  a  bit 
of  level  3  miles  18  poles  from  Dhulet.  Hence  a  descent,  in  parts 
steep,  leads  to  Ghaturi,  leaving  the  Museti  bungalow  and  tea  planta¬ 
tion  to  the  south  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  2  miles  6  furlongs  22 
poles,  on  to  the  KainAr  traveller’s  bungalow  by  a  steep  ascent,  1 
mile  4  furlong  7  poles.  The  road  is  tolerably  cool  and  shaded  by 
forest,  but  the  ascents  and  descents  render  it  somewhat  fatiguing. 

Gyunlad,  a  halting-place  on  the  route  between  Kotdwara  and 
Kainur  by  KhAtali,  is  situated  in  patti  SaindhAr  of  parganah  Malla 
SalAn  in  Garhwal,  in  latitude  28°-52'-30"  and  longitude  79°-0'- 
50" ;  distant  9  miles  6  furlong  14  poles,  from  Sanglakofi  and  7 
miles  5  furlongs  25  poles  from  Domaila.  The  road  hence  to  Do- 
maila  passes  to  Jagarmall  (bridge)  and  by  Limbugair  (bridge)  and 
Chaki  to  Saindhar,  1  mile  7  furlongs  1  pole,  thence  by  Saton-Khal 
to  Kudola-dhar,  ascending  and  descending,  2  miles  37  poles, 
from  which  it  passes  by  Jamuri  (bridge)  and  the  BinAyak-kbAI  to 
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Domaila,  3  miles  5  furlongs  25  poles.  It  here  joins  the  road  from 
Kainur  lo  H&mnagar. 

Haldwani,  or  Haldwani,  an  important  mart  in  the  ChhakhAta 
Bh&bar,  is  situate  in  north  latitude  290-12,-48“  and  east  longitude 
79°-34'-17,"  at  an  elevation  of  1,434  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on  the  Bareilly  and  Rinib/ig  road,  16  miles  from  Naini  Tal.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  haldu  trees  (Adina  eordifolta)  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  population  in  1881  were  chiefly  traders. 
Haldw&ni  was  founded  by  Mr.  Traill  in  1834  as  a  mart  for 
the  hill  population,  living  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the 
Bhabar.  Since  1850,  the  grass  huts  that  first  were  sufficient 
have  been  replaced  by  substantial  masonry  houses  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  now  permanently  resident  owing  to  the  improvement  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  climate  by  the  many  clearances  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  now 
an  important  centre  of  commerce  for  the  Bh&bar,  and  the  opening 
of  the  railway  must  enhance  its  importance.  There  is  a  dispensary 
and  a  police-station  here,  and  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  Nayak  colonies  from  Ramgar  in  Kumaun. 
Close  on  the  east  is  the  bed  of  the  Gaula  river,  which  is  here  largely 
used  for  irrigation  and  is  about  half  a  mile  across  The  road  then 
passes  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  by  Naugaon  and  Jampokhri,  to 
Chorgaliya,  about  14  miles  from  Haldwani,  to  the  east  of  which 
the  Nadaur  or  Garra  or  Deoha  debouches  from  the  hills.  Chorga¬ 
liya  (thieves’  pass)  is  an  old  and  large  clearing  divided  into  the 
Malla  and  Talla  villages  with  large  settlements  close  by  like  Lakh- 
man-Mandi  and  Ndyagaon.  Hence  onwards  to  Barmdeo  cannot 
be  traversed  in  the  hot  weather  and  rains,  as  the  cattle-tenders  who 
are  the  ouly  inhabitants  leave  the  plaoe  at  the  end  of  March  for  the 
hills.  From  the  N&daur  the  road  passes  over  the  Karakot  torrent, 
dry  in  the  cold  weather,  to  Hathgadb,  behind  which  the  hills  re¬ 
cede  into  a  beautiful  bay.  The  rest  of  the  way  lies  through  dense 
forests  of  sal,  dh.dk,  haldu,  saj,  jaman,  aonla,  rai-jaman ,  bhaliau,  sa- 
hajna,  kumbh,  amaltds,  roli,  giwala  or  dera,  and  chila  or  chilara , 
besides  Hibiscus  lampas •  Near  Jaulas&I  occurs  Ficus  nitida,  Trewia 
nudiflora  ( ttimri )}  besides  bamboos  and  grass,  both  exceedingly  high. 

From  Jaulasal,  where  there  is  a  police  station,  a  path  leads  to 
Durgaplpal  on  the  N6daur  in  Talla  Palbelon,  celebrated  lor  its 
groves  of  ttin,  and  thence  by  the  Ladhiya  to  Devi-Dhura  or  to 
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Champawat.  The  pass  from  the  Bh&bar  is  known  as  the  Himli 
pass  from  the  peak  of  that  name  (3,864  feet).  Some  twelve  miles 
along  the  old  bridle-path  is  the  Kalauniya  hill  torrent.  There  is 
a  small  mart  for  wild  forest  produce  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kalauniya  (afterwards  called  the  Jagbura)  at  the  foot  of  the  east¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  temple-crowned  Airideo  peak  (3,793  feet).  The 
road,  a  fairly  good  one  passable  for  wheel  traffic  in  the  cold  season 
passes  by  Dogari  16  miles,  where  there  is  a  police-station  and  rest- 
house,  thence  crosses  the  Kalauniya  three  miles  south  of  Chela, 
thence  Chini  police-station,  eight  miles  from  Dogari  and  thence 
by  a  good  broad  road  to  the  new  mart  at  Tanakpur.  The  old 
bridle-path  is  seldom  used  now’.  A  road  by  the  Tim  la  pass  leads 
to  the  Hadhiya,  and  it  was  by  this  route  that  Captain  Hearsey 
invaded1  Kumaun  in  1815.  From  Chela  the  road  to  Barmdeo 
(g  v.)  is  passable  for  carts,  and  is  now.  joined  to  the  cart-road 
leading  from  the  S&rda  to  the  Ganges 

Hastings,  or  Kotulgarh,  a  fort  situated  in  patti  Sui  Bisung  of 
parganah  Kali  Kumaonin  Kumaon,  about.4  miles  west  of  Lohugh&t 
on  a  ridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  6,327  feet -above  the  level 
of  Calcutta  in  latitude  29°-24'-30*  and  lougitude  SO’-fi'-S*.  It 
occupies  a  steep  knoll  150  to  200  feet  above  the  general  level  of 
the  mountain,  separated  by  a  deep  neck  from  a  plateau  east-north¬ 
east,  on  which  stood  an  outpost  called  Raunj,  from  which  Kotalgarh 
could  be  easily  battered.  The  area  of  the  fort  is  about  eighty 
yards  north  and  south  and  twelve  or  fourteen  east  to  west,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  good  stone  wrall  eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  five  feet 
thick.  There  is  a  reservoir,  but  no  water,  the  nearest  supply  being 
under  Raunj,  a  mile  distant  and  a  small  spring  to  the  west.  Were 
the  reservoir  watertight  and  filled,  the  position  would  be  a  strong 
one  ;  except  from  the  east,  the  approaches  are  extremely  steep.  The 
fort  was  intended  to  command  the  fertile  valley  of  Bisung  to  the 
south  and  west,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  a  very  long  time. 

Madden  writes: — “  Kotalgarh  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  arrow-demon  B4na  Asura  (Banasur)  Daitya,  the  son  of 
Mah&bali,  who  fought  with  Vishnu  and  his  Suras  and  prevailed 
not,  though  the  conflict  wras  long  and  doubtful.  No  sooner  was  a 
Daitya  slain,  and  his  blood  poured  on  the  ground,  than  it  produced 

1  Gaz.  XI,  656. 
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a  hundred  others,  bo  that  the  greater  the  slaughter  of  the  enemies, 
the  further  were  the  gods  from  victory.  Iu  this  difficulty,  Maha- 
kali  was  created,  like  Paudora,  by  general  donations  from  the  celes¬ 
tials,  aud  by  her  were  the  giants  at  length  exterminated.  Among 
those  who  fell  by  her  hand  was  Kottavi,  the  mother  of  Ban&sur, 
who,  with  a  coat  of  mail  over  her  bast,  and  naked  from  the  waist 
downwards,  fought  like  an  amazon  on  the  battlements,  which  are 
said  to  derive  their  name  from  her  exploits  and  appearance,  Ko- 
tulgarh  being  interpreted  by  “  the  fortress,  the  abode  of  the  naked 
woman.”  The  received  traditions  of  India  locate  Mahabalipur  on 
the  Coromandel  shore  below  Madras,  and  B6nasur  still  further 
south  near  Devicotta;  the  learned  Pandits  of  Kumaun,  however, 
locate  all  these  wonders  at  and  around  Lohugh&t,  and  affirm  that  Sui 
is  no  other  than  Sonitpur,  “  the  red  city,”  of  the  Purdnas,  the  abode 
of  Bdnasur.  The  peculiarities  of  the  soil  at  and  around  Lohughdt 
explain  the  mystery.  On  removing  the  sod,  in  some  places  a  blue, 
but  far  more  generally  a  deep-red  ferruginous  clay  is  found  to  form 
the  soil,  aud  to  this  the  people  appeal  as  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  legend  ;  it  owes  its  colour  to  nothing  else  than  the  blood  of  the 
giants.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  Lohu  or  “  blood  ”  river  is 
similarly  discoloured,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  station.” 

Hawalbag,  a  hamlet  six  miles  south-west  of  Almora  in  Kumaon, 
is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kosi.  It  was  formerly  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  civil  administration  and  of  the  civil  foroe  known  as 
the  Kumaon  local  battalion,  and  now  as  the  3rd  Goorkhas,  which  was 
relieved  of  civil  duties  iu  1839.  It  was  also  the  site  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  tea-gardens  when  that  industry  commenced  under  Government 
auspices.  The  site  is  fine  and  picturesque,  but  much  warmer  than 
Almora.  There  are  still  some  European  houses  aud  tea-gardens. 
The  roads  to  Someswar,  Binsar,  and  Ranikhet  pass  through  Haw6I- 
t»6g,  and  the  Kosi  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  on  the  cart-road  and 
also  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge.  North  latitude  29°-38/-40// , 
east  longitude  79°-40'-43",  at  an  elevation  of  3,920  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Opposite  Hawalbag  at  Katarmal  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  temple  dedicated  to  Aditya  or  the  sun,  and  a  clusterof 
small  ones  also  in  ruins  owing  to  an  earthquake. 

Hinwal,  Hud,  or  Hiunwal,  a  river  risiug  in  the  ranges  of  patti 
Karondu  Walla,  in  latitude  29'  -55^  and  longitude  78/-39/if, 
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drains  the  country  to  the  south  nnd  west  of  the  Ny&r  drainage 
area  and  taking  a  north-westerly  course  for  about  twenty  miles 
turns  due  west  and  falls  into  the  Gangos  on  the  left  bank  at 
Phalari,  about  five  miles  above  where  it  debouches  into  the  plains 
at  Rikhikes.  The  Hiunwal  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
Dhangu  sub-divisions  on  the  north  and  the  Udepur  pattis  on  the 
south.  Webb  forded  it  in  April  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
found  tbe  bed  forty  yards  wide  and  the  stream  sixteen  inches  deep 
with  a  moderately  rapid  current.  In  the  cold  season  it  is  rarely 
more  than  ten  yards  wide  and  in  the  rains  it  is  twenty  to  fifty 
yards  wide,  and  made  use  of  to  float  down  logs  from  the  forests. 

Idwalsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Barahsyun  in  British  Garh- 
wal,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  pattis  Rawatsyun  and  Katholsyun  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  latter  patti  and  patti  Nadalsyun  ;on  the  south  by 
partis  Gangaw&rsyunand  Sitonsyun,and  on  the  west  by  Bangarhsyfin. 
In  1864,  Fatebpur  was  transferred  to  Katholsyun.  The  patwari  of 
this  patti  collects  the  land -revenue  of  patti  Katholsyun  also  ;  both 
aggregated  Rs  2,944  for  laud-revenuo  and  sadabart  and  Rs.  86  for 
gunth  in  1864,  paid  by  a  population  of  6,582  souls.  There  is  a 
school  at  Sirauli  in  this  patti.  The  valley  of  the  Garh  stream,  an 
affluent  of  the  Kandha,  comprises  nearly  the  entire  patti. 

Iriyakot,  a  patti  of  parganah  Malla  Salan  of  British  Garliwdl, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  eastern  Nyar  river  and  pattis 
Saindhdr  and  Khatali  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Badalpur  patti ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Painun  patti,  and  on  the  east  by  Gujaru.  It  lies 
between  longitude  78°-53'  and  79°  and  between  latitude  29°-52' 
and  29°.  The  road  from  Paori  to  Dharou  passes  through  this 
patti  crossing  the  Nyar  at  Chauranidhar,  then  by  the  Walsa-gar 
rivulet  and  up  the  Rikhini-khal  pass  into  Painun.  The  patwari  of 
Iriyakot  resides  at  Chaurani  in  the  patti  and  collects  the  revenue  of 
Kolagar  also.  The  laud-revenue  of  the  patti  by  the  new  settlement 
was  Government  revenue  and  sadabart  Rs.  2,360  ;  revenue-free  and 
gunth  Rs.  103  ;  total  Rs.  2,463.  There  is  a  school  in  Bhawan  vil¬ 
lage.  In  1864  three  villages  were  received  from  Painun.  There 
are  iron  mines  at  Pipali  and  Kholdandatoli. 

Jadh-ganga  or  Jahnavi,  the  western  and  longest  feeder  of  the 
Bhagirathi,  which  itself  is  the  western  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  takes 
its  rise  in  the  Tihri  State  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  water- 
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parting  line  between  India  and  Tibet,  in  north  latitude  31#-27'- 
30*  and  east  longitude  79°-5'.  To  the  west  of  its  drainage  area, 
the  surplus  waters  find  an  outlet  in  the  Satlaj.  The  confluence 
with  the  BhAgirathi  at  BhaironghAti  ( q.v .)  is  marked  by  scenery 
of  a  terrific  grandeur  and  sublimity,  a  characteristic  of  the  entire 
valley  to  the  junction  with  the  MAna-gadh  some  twenty-one  miles 
further  up.  The  MAna-gadh  rises  in  a  large  glacier  to  the  west  of 
the  southern  foot  of  the  Mana  pass  and  falls  into  the  JAdh  about 
six  miles  above  Nilang.  The  main  affluents  of  the  Jadh  are  the 
Sumla-gadh  from  the  north  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  ThAga-la, 
the  most  western  of  the  two  passes  into  Tibet  from  the  Nilang 
valley.  The  JAdhang-gadh  from  the  south-west  joins  the  main 
stream  about  seven  miles  above  Nilang.  TheneomestheMana- 
gadh  from  the  east ;  this  latter  stream  is  fed  from  the  south  by 
a  very  large  glacier  whose  head  is  only  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
gau-mukh  or  source  of  the  BhAgirathi.  Another  branch  rises  in  the 
peak  to  the  west  of  the  Mana  pass  known  as  Tara  ;  and  a  third, 
the  Chdnganmu,  flows  from  the  north,  from  the  direction  of 
Muling.  From  the  water-parting  at  the  sources  of  the  JAdh,  the 
ground  falls  abruptly  to  the  north,  giving  rise  to  the  Hop-gadb, 
a  tributary  of  the  Satlaj.  The  Hop  takes  its  rise  in  a  glacier  a 
little  north-west  of  the  Mana  pass,  first  with  a  northerly  course,  and 
then  north-westerly  under  the  ridge,  and  finally  northerly  again 
falls  into  the  Satlaj  about  twenty-five  miles  north-north-east  from 
the  eastern  pass  of  the  Jadh  valley  called  TsAng-chok-Ia.  West  of 
the  Hop-gadh  three  other  considerable  streams  appear  to  drain  into 
the  Satlaj  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  range  at  the  head  of 
the  Nilang  valley  :  in  the  most  western  of  these  at  a  distance  of 
eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  Satlaj  is  the  Tibetan  village  ThAngor 
Stang.  On  the  spur  between  this  and  the  next  stream  is  a  Dokpa 
encamping-place  called  Gaudok  or  Gandoh.  The  third  stream, 
the  one  nearest  the  Hop-gadh,  has  on  its  left  hank,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  Satlaj,  the  village  of  Sarang  with  another  called 
Karbak  on  the  other  bank,  immediately  opposite.  About  nine  miles 
north-east  of  the  pass  on  the  southern  face  of  a  spur  is  Dokpa  Aur, 
where  the  JAdhs  and  Huniyas  exchange  their  wares.  One  march 
beyond  is  Poling  and  two  marches  more  Tsaparang  or  ChbAparang 

on  the  Satlaj.  From  Polinor  a  short  march  to  the  south  brings  one 
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to  Muling  encamping-ground,  and  thence  there  is  a  track  in  q 
general  southerly  direction  past  a  small  lake  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  water-parting  line  crossing  the  range  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  south  of  the  Ts6ng-chok-la,  and  going  down 
the  Chtinganmu  and  M&na  gadhs  to  Nilang.  It  is,  however,  very 
seldom  used. 

To  Mr.  Kinney  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  the  credit  is 
due  for  establishing  on  a  firm  basis  the  origin  and  course  of  the  J&db- 
ganga.  Up  to  181 5,  very  little  was  known  of  the  western  head-waters 
of  the  Ganges.  The  idea  adopted  was  that  the  Ganges  formed  one 
of  the  affluents  from  lake  M&nasarowar,  and  flowing  westward  either 
forced  its  way  through  the  snowy  range  by  a  subterraneous  passage 
or  fell1  over  its  brow  in  a  cascade  at  Gangotri  known  as  the  ‘  cata¬ 
ract  of  the  Ganges/  Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser  in  1815,  and-Messrs.  Hodg¬ 
son  and  Herbert  who  visited  the  gau-mtikh  in  1817,  successfully  com¬ 
bated  this  idea,  and  fairly  indicated  the  position  of  the  sources  of  the 
Jahnavi.  In  1867,  two  of  the  trans-Himalayan  explorers  surveyed 
the  route  from  Shipke  to  Nilang :  according  to  them  the  Thfiga-la 
pass  is  16,810  feet  at  the  crest.  The  next  encamping  place  is 
Pulamsumdo,  12,984  feet ;  Nonam,  12,583  feet ;  Nilang  or  Chorea, 
11,181  feet;  and  Makhpa  village,  near  rest-house,  8,172  feet.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  Mr.  Kinney  made  his  report  on  which  the 
present  notice  is  based  that  we  know  anything  at  all  accurate  about 
this  tract.  The  Puranas  explain  the  name  of  the  river  as  follows  : 
Jahnu  was  a  descendant  of  Soma  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Purur- 
uvas,  the  son  of  Budha  and  11a,  and  whilst  performing  sacrifice  be 
saw  the  whole  place  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and 
getting  angry  drank  up  the  river  which  by  the  intercession  of  the 
gods  was  restored  as  his  daughter :  hence  the  river  is  called  the 
J6hnavi.  Jahnu  was  the  husband  of  Kaveri,  who  by  hi$  curse 
became  the  K&veri  river.  (Wilson’s  Works,  IV- 14.) 

Jaintolsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chaundkot  in  British  Garh- 
w&l,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Itingwarynn  ;  on  the  south 
by  patti  Maundarsyun  ;  on  the  east,  by  patti  Gurarsyun  ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  patti  Aswalsyun.  The  name  Jaintol  is  derived  from 
the  oaste  who  colonised  the  patti.  The  patwdri  of  Ringw6rsydn 

resident  in  Gujaru  collects  the  revenue  of  this  patti. 

1  See  Ganootju. 
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Jallath)  a  village  of  the  Bhotiya  tract  known  as  Muusydri  in 
patti  Goriph&t  of  parganah  Jnhkr  in  Kumaun,  lies  on  the  route  by 
Milam  and  the  Unta-dhura  pass  into  Tibet,  93  miles  north-east  of 
Alnaora.  The  encamping-ground  is  near  the  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gori  in  latitude  30°-7,ri  and  longitude  80°-l3'-10*. 

Jaspur,  a  town  in  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Tar&i 
district,  is  situate  about  8^  miles  due  west  of  the  town  of  Kashipur 
and  53£  miles  from  Naini  Tal.  The  population  in  1872,  numbered 
6,746 souls  and  in  1881  therefore  7,055 (3, 173 females)  inhabitants, 
of  whom  4,225  (1,890  females)  were  Hindus  and  2,796  (1,532 
females)  were  Mus&lmans.  The  site  has  an  area  of  494  acres,  giving 
14  persons  to  the  acre.  The  old  name  of  parganah  Jaspur 
was  Sahajgar.  The  town  is  of  modern  growth  and  possesses  few 
brick  houses.  There  is  a  weekly  market  which  attracts  a  consider¬ 
able  local  trade  in  ootton  goods  and  gdr  or  coarse  sugar.  Cotton 
clothes  are  manufactured  to  a  small  extent.  The  public  health  is 
better  than  in  Kdshipur  as  the  site  i9  higher  and  drier,  and  there  is 
no  tardi  belt  in  the  vicinity.  The  country  around,  too,  has  more 
the  appearance  of  the  plains  proper,  so  that  malaria  is  less  rife  and 
destructive  than  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

Jaunsar-Bawar,  the  hill  parganah  of  the  Dehra  Dun  district,  lies 
between  north  latitude  30Q-31'  and  3l°-3'-30'  and  east  longitude 
77°-45'  and  78°-7'-20,"  with  an  area  of  343*5  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Tihri ;  on  the  west  by  the  hill  states 
ofBasahr,  Raiengarh,  Tarooh,  Jubal,  and  N&han  or  Sirmor,  from 
the  last  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Tons  to  its  junction  with 
the  Jumna  near  R&lsi,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Dehra  Dun  district. 

In  shape  the  tract  is  an  irregular  parallelogram  wedged  in  at 
right  angles  to  the  Dehra  Dun  between  the  Tihri  State  on  the  east 
and  the  Hill  States  of  the  Panjdb  on  the  west,  occupying  in  its  lower 


Sub-divisions. 


portion  the  dudb  of  the  Tons  and  Jumna. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  names  of  its 


two  principal  sub-divisions,  Jaunsdr  and  B&war,  though  in  fact  the 

parganah  contains  a  third  known  locally  as  Lohkandi.  Following 

Major  Young,  the  boundaries  of  these  divisions  are  as  follows : 

Jauns&r  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lohkandi ;  on  the  east  by  the 

1  This  notice  is  based  on  the  official  reports  of  Major  young,  Mr. 

Mr.  Ross  and  Colonel  Pearson  and  the  memoir  Of  Mr.  WiJliains.  U.  1. 

(R.  A,  Dept.)  11 9R.,  Sth  February,  1884. 
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Jumna,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tons  to  their  junction  :  it  therefore 
consists  of  a  triangular  tract  having  its  apex  at  K&lsi  with  a  length 
from  north  to  south  of  18  miles.  Lohkandi  comes  next  to  the 
north  with  a  length  of  five  miles,  and  then  Bawar,  with  a  length 
of  ten  miles,  giving  a  total  length  from  north  to  south  of  33  miles, 
and  a  breadth  at  the  widest  of  23  miles.  There  are  a  few  smull 
patches  extending  still  further  north,  and  the  tract  known  as  Deo* 
ghar  to  the  west  of  the  Tons. 

In  1883-84,  the  settlement  was  revised  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Ross  and 
^  confirmed  by  the  Government  of  India. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  and 
statistics  of  each  of  the  thirty-eight  khats  into  which  Jaunsdr 
Bawar  is  divided  : — 


Number  of  cattle. 


M  ° 

g  13  p. 

^  o 

CQ  »  (a 


I.  Bharm  ... 

а.  Seli 

3.  Bahl4r  ... 

4.  PharUr 

б.  BamtSr ... 

6.  LalihwAr 

7.  Bangaon 

8.  Koru 

9.  Mohna 
10.  Uclpilta 

II.  Dhanau  ... 

IS.  Ou4r 

13.  Bisldr  ... 

14.  Masau  ... 

15.  Binnau 

18.  Seli-Gothin 

17.  Tapliir  ... 

18.  Athgaon-Chandan 

19.  Athgaon-Uparll 

20.  Silgaon  ... 

21.  R  angau.,, 

22.  Blsahal  ... 

23.  Dieau 

24.  Bail  Ildar 

25.  Kalau  ... 

26.  Buiia  ... 

27.  Samdlta... 

28.  Kothi  ... 

29.  Barasna... 

30.  CtihartAri 

31.  Lakhau  ... 

32.  Malota  . . 

33.  Paujgaon 

34.  Deoghar... 

36.  BAwar  ... 

38.  Sllgaon  ... 

37.  Punaydr 
58.  B&oAdtiar 


!».  Rb.  Es. 

II6  130  71  |,300 

18 1  248  lUO  2,182 

100  18  810 

1,114 
2,199 
730 
780 
1,290 
341 
853 
14|  788 


10  42 

10  83 

106  13  112 

148  81  263 

24  "8  90 

152  30  1,104 

G56  254  755 

564  186  625 

38  243 

24  178 

51  261 


33,000  3,111  6,984  2,100  27,928 
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The  assessment  on  the  cultivated  land  in  column  3  has  been 
made  at  Re.  1-9-7  per  acre  :  on  cattle  in  columns  4  to  8  at  one 
anna  per  head  for  cows,  bullocks,  and  buffaloes,  and  at  a  quarter  of 
an  anna  per  head  for  sheep  and  goats  and  the  assessment  on  occa¬ 
sional  cultivation  in  column  10  has  been  made  at  Re.  0-8*11  per 
acre,  with  additions  for  turmeric,  ginger,  and  opium. 

Jauusar-B6war  is  entirely  composed  of  a  succession  of  hills 

and  mountains,  so  that,  to  quote  the  words 
of  Major  Young,  “  there  is  not  a  single 
spot  of  one  hundred  yards  of  level  ground  in  the  whole  parganak.” 
Mr.  Fraser  also  writes: — “There  are  no  spreading  valleys,  no 
gentle  undulatiou  of  ground,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  plea¬ 
sure  ;  all  is  steep  and  difficult,  toilsome  rise  and  sudden  fall.”  The 
great  physical  feature  is  the  ridge  separating  the  drainage  area 
of  the  Tons  from  that  of  the  Jumna.  Commencing  from  Haripur- 
By6s  near  K&lsi  it  runs  west  of  Chakrata  Deoban,  and  thence  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  Karamba  peaks  above  Lok&r.  At 
Bairat,  where  the  Mussooree  road  joins  this  ridge,  there  is  a  peak 
having  an  elevation  of  7,399  feet  above  the  sea,  further  north, 
near  Kyawa,  another  having  an  elevation  of  6,558  feet.  Then 
comes  Deoban,  9,331  feet,  another  8,730  feet,  whence  the  range 
trends  to  the  north-east,  continued  in  Bajamari,  9,536  feet,  and 
three  other  peaks,  9,200,  9,533,  and  10,075  feet  respectively, 
when  it  enters  Tihri  and  loses  itself  in  the  spurs  of  Bandar- 
punch.  From  the  main  range,  ridges  are  given  off  on  either  side 
towards  the  great  rivers.  Each  Of  these  ridges  also  gives  off  lateral 
spurs,  the  hollows  between  which  form  the  beds  of  torrents  that 
feed  the  numerous  tributary  streams  of  the  Jumna  on  the  east  and 
the  Tons  on  the  west.  Even  in  the  hills,  Jauns&r-Bawar  has  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  rugged  tracts,  afford¬ 
ing  naturally  very  little  levol  ground,  and  that  ody  in  small 
patches.  The  mountains  are  peculiarly  rough  and  precipitous, 
there  is  much  cliff  and  rock  and  few  villages,  so  that  the  cultivation 
is  necessarily  small  and  very  laborious.  The  whole  rock  almost 
is  limestone,  which  no  doubt  gives  the  massy,  irregular  character 
to  the  mountains.  The  ravines  are,  as  a  rule,  deep  and  suddeu  in 
their  descent,  often  ending  in  dark  chasms,  sometimes  wooded,  but, 
as  often,  exhibiting  bare  faces  of  precipitous  rock,  covered,  here  and 
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there,  with  a  fine  wiry  grass,  and  merely  affording  space  between  for 
the  roaring  torrent  that  has  worn  a  way  for  itself  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  main  ridge 

was  thickly  covered  with  noble  forests  of 
deodar ,  and  it  is  along  it  and  its  spurs  that 
the  existing  forests  occur.  The  Deoban  hill,  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  landscape  wherever  the  traveller  prooeeds,  now  contains  but 
a  few  patches  of  deoddr,  though  the  south  and  east  faoes  are  well 
clothed  with  oak,  chiefly  bduj  (Qaercua  incana)  and  moru(Q.  dilatata), 
and  on  the  top  karahu(Q.  aemecarpifolia)  is  abundant.  Below  this 
last,  but  near  the  summit,  morinda  or  spruce  fir  (Abies  Smithiana) 
mixed  with  Abie*  Webbiana  known  under  the  same  name,  occur.  But 
the  glory  of  Jauns4r-B4war  is  its  virgin  forests  of  deoddr :  on  the 
Lohkandi  spur,  the  Bodhiya,  Mashak,  and  Kotikanasur  forests  ;  on 
the  spur  between  the  Ban4r  and  Chili  streams,  the  Kaislohi  forest; 
around  the  head  of  the  Dhdrag&d,  the  Totwa,  Maura,  and  Lakhan 
forest,  and  to  the  west  of  thorn  Chhijdl,  Koti  and  Bastil  forests. 
To  the  west  of  the  Tons  is  the  Mandhaul  forest.1  But  besides  these, 
large  forests  of  oak,  firs,  spruce  and  scattered  patches  of  deoddr 
fringe  all  the  ridges  and  clothe  the  sides  both  of  the  main  range 
and  of  the  lateral  spurs,  and  to  the  Bonth  near  K&lsi  we  have  sal, 
bdkliy  dhdora ,  haldut  kuaam ,  khair ,  and  sisu,  some  of  which  run  up 
for  a  long  way  in  the  hot  aud  confined  valleys  of  the  Tons  and  J  umna 
to  au  elevation  of  nearly  4,000  feet.  We  have  next  the  grey-oak, 
rhododendron  and  Andromeda  between  5,000  and  7,500  feet :  at  the 
lower  limit  the  chir  pine  ( P.  longifolia )  and  at  the  upper,  blue-pine 
( P .  excefoa)  and  the  deoddr ,  and  above  these  the  deoddr ,  moru,  and 
karahu  oaks.  There  are  four  species  of  maple,  horse  chestnut,  walnut, 
cypress,  spruce,  silver-fir,  yew,  and  several  species  of  Pyrus. 

The  Bodhiya  forest  lies  to  the  west  of  Deoban  about  the 

Lohkandi  peak,  10,188  feet.  The  northern 
portion  is  kuown  as  Kanani,  and  the  south¬ 
ern  as  Bodhiya.  Colonel  Pearson  writes 

“  The  basin  or  valley  in  horizontal  area  may  perhaps  be  about  two  mlleaia 
width  by  one  in  depth  ;  but  the  numerous  ravines  and  spurs  which  run  down  from 
the  main  ridge  must  give  a  much  larger  superficial  area  of  forest.  The  rocks  are 
limestones,  aud  very  precipitous  and  the  ravines  arsfull  of  a  ucb  deposit  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  in  which  the  deoddr  seems  to  spring  up  with  great  vigor 

1  Report  21 1A.  12th  May,  1809. 
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wherever  it  hiB  &  chance,  md  thousands  upon  thotitude  of  young  seedlings  m«y 
be  seen  coming  up,  literally  as  thick  as  corn  in  a  field.”  But,  eicept  In  places 
where  the  forest  has  beeu  dosed,  the  seedlings  are  not  permitted  to  come  to  matur¬ 
ity,  as  many  hundreds  of  sheep  from  the  neigbouring  villages  come  to  graze,  and 
by  nibbling  off  the  heads  of  the  young  shoots,  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of 
furze  bushes.  But  the  natural  growth  of  the  deoddr  in  this  well -protected  basin,  is 
wonderful,  and  much  still  remains  notwithstanding  cuttings. 

Mashak  is  situated  on  the  north  or  opposite  side  of  the  main  Lohkandi  spur  to 
Bodhiya.  The  ridge  itself  on  that  side  is  tolerably  covered  with  scattered  patches 
of  deoddr,  intermingled  with  cypress  on  the  higher  ridges,  and  firs  (chiefly  spruce, 
mixed  with  some  silver  flrrf  and  chit)  lower  down.  There  are  also  oaks  and  rhodo¬ 
dendrons.  Around  the  village  of  Mashak  itself  there  has  no  doubt  been  formerly 
a  considerable  deoddr  forest;  bat  its  contents  have  been  largely  cut  down  in  past 
years;  in  no  place  can  there  be  said  to  be  a  regular  forest  like  Bodhiya.  Eastward 
towards  Deoban,  the  forests  feet  thicker,  and  numerous  patches  of  deoddr  ate 
found  among  the  firs  and  oaks.  All  along,  however,  the  spruce  fir  predominates 
and  forms  the  staple  portion  of  the  forest.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  maiu 
Lohkandi  spur  there  is  a  little  forest,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  round  a  temple  in  a 
beautiful  glen,  about  half-way  between  Lohkandi-gh&t  and  Deoban,  overlooking  one 
of  the  feeders  of  the  Ban&r-gad.  Immediately  above  the  dtoddrt  at  Eoli,  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  noble  forests  of  Bilver  fir  and  spruce  seen  anywhere. 
The  side  of  the  limestone  hill,  covered  with  a  rich  vegetable  deposit,  is  somewhat 
steep,  and  the  trees  are  all  giants;  and  the  forest  underneath  them  beiDg  perfectly 
clear  and  free  from  undergrowth  presents  a  very  noble  appearance.  In  a  few 
places  some  young  deoddrs  (of  which  a  very  few  old  trees  are  mixed  with  the  firs) 
springing  up  under  the  shade  of  the  silver  firs,  to  the  supersession  apparently  of 
the  proper  offspring  of  the  latter.  Returning  to  Deoban,  and  following  the  main 
ridge  northwards  to  the  Karamba  peak,  deoddr  is  found  scattered  here  and  there 
sometimes  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  and 
in  the  ravines,  which  are  very  precipitous,  running  down  into  the  head  streams  of 
the  Banar-g&d.  After  running  for  about  six  miles  along  the  east  side  of  the  ridge, 
a  steep  path  leads  down  through  a  forest  of  oaks  and  maple,  with  some  firs,  to  a 
spur  of  the  Karamba  peak,  running  down  between  the  affluents  of  the  Banir-g4d 
and  Chili-g&d.  On  this  spur  is  situated  the  village  of  Kanani,  and  around  and 
above  it  is  the  fine  deodar  forest  known  as  Kaislohi.  Along  the  main  range  leading 
down  to  this  spur,  and  on  the  grassy  slopes  which  run  up  to  the  Karamba  peak 
from  its  base,  some  exceeding!  y  noble  dtoddr  trees  are  to  be  seen.  These  stand  in 
clumps  of  live  or  six  (more  or  less)  in  number,  for  the  most  part  on  little  spura  or 
other  places  where  a  deeper  deposit  of  earth  remaiue  tban  the  sleep  slope  of  the  hill¬ 
side  usually  admits  of.  Indeed,  for  the  whole  distanoe  down  to  the  village  of  Kanani, 
little  else  but  deoddr  is  to  be  seen,  mixed  with  some  Pinut  etceha.  The  destruction 
from  burning  the  jungle  for  khil  or  temporary  cultivation  has  here  been  very  great. 
Crossing  the  Chili-gad  stream,  and  ascending  by  a  very  steep  path  the  next  main 
spur,  which  separates  the  Dhara  g4d  valley  from  that  of  the  Cbiligid,  and  thepar- 
ganahof  Jaunsar  from  Bawar,  the  forests  at  the  head  of  tbo  Dhoragad,  known  by  the 
namca  of  Totwa  and  Lakhan  or  Lokar,  are  entered.  These  are  by  lar  the  finest, 
most  extensive,  and  moat  perfect  of  all  the  deoddr  forests  in  the  pnrgaDah, 
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West  of  the  Jikhnl-IAnt  pass  (7,050  feet)  there  is  a  high  mountain  in  the  deep 
bay,  on  which  there  is  a  pore  deoddr  forest  of  considerable  extent.  From  the 
steepness  of  the  aides  of  the  hill,  the  trees  are  not  as  large  ab  others,  but  the  tim- 
ber  seems  exceedingly  firm  and  well-grown.  There  is  a  magnificent  view  down 
the  Rama. sera  valley  to  the  Jumna  and  across  the  high  ridges  to  Bandarpunch, 
from  the  summit  to  this  mountain.  There  is  also  an  excellent  view  of  the  forests, 
of  Lakhan  and  Totwa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Descending  this  ridge 
the  Chhajal  spur  is  met,  which,  after  div  iding  into  two  minor  spnrs,  runs  down  into 
the  Tons,  near  its  junction  with  the  Pabharu  ot  Paban.  Above  Chhajal  there  has 
been  a  fine  deoddr  forest,  but  it  has  been  horribly  mutilated  for  khil  cultivation. 
Still  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  good  forest  left,  and  much  of  the 
space  that  was  cleared  is  again  clothing  itself  with  young  deoddra.  Proceeding 
down  the  ridge  towards  the  Tons,  we  find  that  it  separates  itBelf  into  two  minor 
spurs,  on  one  of  which  is  situated  the  village  of  Koti  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Bastil.  These  spurs  possess  two  small  but  perfect  forests  of  deoddr  mixed  in  the 
upper  portion  with  a  good  deal  of  exceedingly  fine  chil.  Crossing  the  Tons,  by  the 
jhula ,  on  the  Simla  road  below  Kuti,  and  ascending  to  Mandhaul,  in  the  larger 
fivine  above  the  bungalow,  stretching  up  to  the  Bairach  peak,  there  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  deoddr  forest  nearly  pure 

The  Jumna  touches  the  district  first  near  Lakhamandal  in  Khat 

Baund&r,  in  north  latitude  30°-44'-30\  and 

BiycrSi 

there  receives  the  Rikn6r  stream  on  its 
right  bank.  The  Rikn&r,  for  some  distance,  separates  Bawar  from 
R&masera  in  Tihri,  and  is  of  some  local  importance.  Eight  miles 
lower  down  the  Jumna  receives  the  Khatno-gad,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Khat  Taplar  and  Khat  Bangaon  ;  and  further 
south  the  Seli-gad  from  Khat  Seli,  besides  other  minor  torrents. 
After  about  23  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Riknar,  the 
Jumna  turns  west  to  its  junction  with  the  Tons  below  Haripur  at  an 
elevation  of  1,529  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  About  two  miles 
east  of  this  confluence  the  Jumna  receives  the  Aml&wa,  which,  rising 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  Deoban,  drains  central  Jaunsar.  Its  drain¬ 
age  area  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  main  range  already  noticed, 
and  on  the  west  by  a  similar  range  of  lower  elevation  connecting 
with  the  main  range  at  Deoban.  This  latter  chain  therefore  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  parganah  forms  the  water-parting  between  the 
Tons  and  Jumna  systems.  The  Phaphara,  Pabharu,  or,  according 
to  Europeans,  Pabar,  rises  in  Basahr,  and  flowing  through  Raien- 
garh  joins  the  Tons  on  its  right  bank  near  Seniya  between  khats 
Deoghar  and  Bawar.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Tons  (q.v.)  on 
its  right  bank  are  the  Chandli,  Dadu,  and  Saran  streams  from  khat 
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Deoghar  :  on  the  left  bauk  we  have  the  Kirun-gAd  in  Bawar,  the 
DhAra-gAd  in  Phaniyar,  the  BanAl-gAd  in  khat  Bana  and  numerous 
other  torrents.  Canal-irrigation  is  impracticable  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  country  ;  but  the  cultivators  lead  the  minor  streams 
over  their  fields  wherever  available,  and  use  the  water-porter  for 
their  mills.  The  Tons  is  bridged  at  Maidrath  (3,172  feet)  aud 
Bastil  (2,960  feet)  in  khat  BAwar  and  at  Sangota  (2,550  feet)  in 
khat  Barhm.  There  are  bridges  over  the  Jumna  at  Lakhwar  (2,210 
feet)  on  the  Mussooree  road  ;  an  iron  suspension  bridge  below 
KAlsi  and  close  to  it  an  iron  girder  bridge  on  the  cart  road.  Floods 
are  common  and  in  some  cases  injure  the  fields.  There  are  two 
main  roads,  (a)  that  from  Mussooree  to  Simla  by  Lakhwar  and 
ChakrAta,  and  ( b )  the  military  cart-road  from  Kalsi  to  ChakrAta. 
The  latter  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  to  SAya  in  BamlAr, 
eleven  miles  ;  and  the  second  thence  to  Chakrata,  seventeen  miles. 
This  road  is  bridged,  but  not  metalled.  There  is  also  a  bridle-path 
from  SAya  to  Chakrata,  nine  miles.  The  first  road  in  JauusAr  was 
constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Young  in  1828 
from  Kalsi  to  Bastil,  35  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  with  a  branch  to 
Rajpur.  Roads  are  still  much  required  and  even  good  paths  from 
four  to  six  feet  wide  would  do  much  to  open  up  the  resources  of 
the  parganah  by  affording  an  easy  means  of  communication  with 
KAlsi  and  Chakrata.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the 
Forest  Department;  but  as  these  roads  are  principally  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  lie  through  closed  forest  tracks,  they  are  not  of  so 
much  advantage  to  the  people  as  they  might  be. 

Taking  the  khats  from  LakbwAr  northwards,  the  character  of 

their  capabilities  for  cultivation  and  pbysi- 
Khats.  , 

cal  features  are  to  be  noticed,  and  we  shall 

commence  with  the  Jumna  khats: — 

Lakhwar  lies  in  the  extreme  south-east  along  the  Jumna,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
Mussooree  and  Chakrata  road.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  terraced  fields 
and  the  hills  are  dry  and  unproductive  with  little  or  no  forest  and  a  limited  grazing 
area.  A  little  turmeric  i3  grown. 

Phartdr  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  Lakhwar  and  has  much  the  same 
character.  The  hills  are  precipitous,  dry,  and  barren,  little  forest,  not  much 
grazing,  a  good  deal  of  southern  aspect,  and  a  stony  soil, 

Bhaldr  lies  to  the  north  of  Phartdr,  and  comprises  the  tract  north  of  NAgtbdt 
bungalow  on  the  Mussooree  road  and,  like  the  preceding,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
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the  Jumna.  There  ia  a  great  deal  of  good  northern  exposure  in  the  cultivation, 
but  little  forest  and  not  much  graalng. 

Xoru  lies  to  the  north  of  Bhalar  between  the  Sell  and  Dabred  streams.  Here 
the  hills  are  dry  and  barren  with  Tory  little  forest  and  not  much  grazing,  and, 
though  very  highly  cultivated,  not  very  produetire.  The  Jumna  forms  the  eastern 
boundary. 

Sell  is  also  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  J urana  and  occupies  the  valley  of  the 
Seli-gid.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  khals  running  up  from  the  Jumna  to 
the  rifle-range  at  Cbakr&ta. 

Bangaon  lies  to  the  north  of  Seli  and  ia  drained  by  the  Ningil-gfcd  ;  a  portion 
of  its  cultivation  extends  as  far  as  the  northern  boundary  of  cantonments. 

Tapldr  lies  to  the  north  of  Bangaon,  and  is  drained  by  the  Khatno-gfii.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Jumna  and  is  fairly  off  for  cultivation, though  badly  off 
for  roads. 

Baunddr,  to  the  north  of  Taplar,  also  lies  along  the  Jumna,  and  though  a  very 
fine  hhai,  is  out  of  the  way  and  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  parganah. 

Turning  now  to  the  middle  khats  we  have 

Panjgaon  lies  on  the  left  of  the  Arnliwa  stream  in  a  poor  country,  with  bare 
hills,  little  forest  or  grazing,  and  is  not  very  well  off. 

Seli-gothan  lies  to  the  north  of  Panjgaon  between  the  main  range  and  the 
AmlAwa,  and  possesses  little  forest  or  grazing,  otherwise  it  is  a  fair  A  hat. 

Udpdlta,  to  the  north  of  Seli-gothan,  occupies  a  similar  position,  and  like  it  has 
but  little  forest  or  graziug  land.  The  fields  are  terraced  and  absorb  much  labour 
in  repaira. 

Birmau  lies  between  Udp&lta  and  Chakr&ta  and  had  to  give  up  much  of  its 
forest  and  grazing  land  to  cantonments. 

Bardsua  is  a  very  small  khat  within  Bangaon  to  the  north  of  cantonments. 

Mohna  also  lies  to  the  north  of  cantonments  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Diwan- 
gad.  It  has  a  deficient  supply  of  graziug  land,  but  a  fair  proportion  of  cultivation. 

Dudr  lies  to  the  east  of  Mohna  and  is  similarly  situate. 

Bis! dr  lies  to  the  east  of  Duav,  and  is  drained  by  the  Bijad-gad  ;  but  cnltivation 
Is  either  backward  or  stationary, 

Athgaon-uparli  lies  still  further  east  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bij4d-gSd  :  it 
shows  a  good  extent  of  irrigated  land,  though  the  population  is  migratory. 

Bamtdr  lies  to  the  west  of  Chakrata-,  the  cart-road  runniug  right  through  the 
centre  of  it,  so  that  purchasers  come  up  aud  carry  away  the  surplus  produce, 
potatoes,  turmeric,  and  ginger. 

Taking  now  the  khats  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Tons,  we  have 

Bdna ,  on  the  south,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amlawa  stream.  The  soli  is  poor 
and  does  not  grow  the  more  valuable  crops.  Irrigation  is  not  much  used. 

Bisdhnl  lies  next,  to  the  north,  and  is  traversed  by  a  path  from  Kalsi,  which 
crosses  the  Tons  by  a  rope  bridge  at  Tunyaya.  There  are  fine  table-lands,  well 
irrigated,  and  good  turmeric  and  ginger  cultivation. 

Silgaon  oomes  next,  drained  by  the  Dhawad-gad  and  traversed  by  a  road  from 
K&lsi. 

Athgaon-chandan  lips  to  the  north  of  Silgaon,  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation, 
permanent  and  temporary  {kbit),  and  a  considerable  area  under  ginger  and  turmeric. 
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Mdleta  lies  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  is  drained  by  the  Maindir-gid 
and  traversed  by  a  road.  It  is  a  small  khat  and  has  no  irrigation. 

Ditau  la  situate  between  Maleta  and  Dhanau,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
separuted  by  the  Anoliir-gid.  It  is  on  the  whole  an  average  khan  but,  owing  to 
quarrels  amoDgst  the  villages,  not  so  prosperous  as  it  should  be. 

Dhanau  has  lost  some  of  its  better  lands  by  beiug  enclosed  as  reserved  forest, 
and  is  on  tbis  account  somewhat  badly  off  for  grazing  land. 

Bharm  lies  to  the  uorth  of  Dhanau,  and  is  very  remote  from  markets |  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  table- land  on  moist  hills  with  a  good  northern  exposure.  There 
is  some  good  temporary  cultivation  and  n  considerable  amount  of  irrigation. 

Mosau  lies  to  the  east  of  Bharm,  and  has  had  a  good  deal  of  its  area  enclosed  by 
forests.  It  is  separated  from  Biwar  by  the  Banir-gid. 

Kalan  or  Railo  lies  to  the  east  of  Maaau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Banit-gid. 

Lukhan  lies  to  the  north  of  Masau  and  ffalan  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lisnar* 
gtd,  and  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  lands  in  litigation  with  SilgaOn. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  small  hhats  of  Bangau,  Chhgrtari,  Kothi,  and 
Samilta,  much  mixed  with  other  khatn. 

The  B&war  hhats  are  represented  by  : — 

Bdwar  is  much  cut  up  with  enclosed  forests.  Most  of  its  villages  are  in  a  very 
backward  state,  caused  as  much  by  the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants  as  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  hhat,  remote  from  markets,  and  with  a  more  rigorous  climate. 

Bdnadhat  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dhara-g&d,  and  was  formerly  included 
in  Biwar  as  a  hhay  or  sub-division  of  a  khat.  It  is  belter  off  as  to  markets  and 
grazing  land  than  Bawar. 

Punaydr  or  Pliaitiyir  lies  to  the  east  of  Banadhar,  further  up  the  Dbara-gid 
valley,  and  was  formerly  a  hhag  of  Biwar. 

Silgaon  lies  further  east  still  and  is  crossed  by  the  Simla  road.  It,  too,  was 
one  of  the  hhags  of  Bawar. 

Dtoghar  is  the  portion  of  Bawar  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tons.  All  these 
Biwar  hhats  are  at  present  assessed  at  low  ratCB  and  possess  some  of  the  best 
arable  land  in  the  parganah  with  plenty  of  grazing  laud  and  the  means  for  irriga¬ 
tion  $  yet  successive  observers  state  that  owing  to  the  general  idleness  of  the 
people  they  are  worse  off  than  those  in  the  lower  hhats.  Although  for  the  last 
twelve  years  large  forest  works  have  been  cariied  on  in  their  midst,  hardly  a  man 
took  the  trouble  to  earn  the  high  wages  offered  when  even  ten  days  work  would 


pay  his  quota  of  land-revenue  for  the  year. 

The  zoology  and  botany  of  Jaunsar-Bawar  has  been  noticed  in 

previous  volumes.  The  domestic  cattle  are 
Products.  of  tte  smaj[  black-and-red,  short*  legged 

breed  found  throughout  the  hills,  and  are  inferior  to  the  plains 
cattle  in  size,  strength,  and  as  milch-cattle.  They  have  increased 
very  considerably  of  late  years,  as  the  following  figures  show  : 


1848 

1850 


Horned  cattle. 

7,430 

10,870 


Sheep  and 
yoatt. 
28,4ti0 
27,200 


1860 

1683 


Horned  cattle. 

32, .30(1 
35,970 


Sheep  and 
you  it. 
60,100 
64,860 
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They  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  in  Kumaun  and  Garh- 
w41.  There  are  not  many  buffaloes  in  the  parganah,  771  according 
to  the  recent  returns.  The  custom  prevails  of  buying  bull  calves 
in  the  plains  and  keeping  them  for  two  years  in  the  hills  and  then 
bringing  them  back  to  the  plains  for  sale  ;  the  two  years’  residence 
in  the  hills  is  supposed  to  strengthen  the  animals  very  much  and 
enhance  their  value. 


Besides  the  timber  of  the  forests  the  characteristic  vegetable  products  are 

rice,  manduwa ,  wheat,  barley,  turmeric,  ginger,  red- 
^r0^8’  pepper,  tobacco,  opium,  potatoes,  giiois,  and  a  little 

maize.  The  rice  is  grown  entirely  in  the  valleys  :  some  high,  some  low  ;  requires 
good  laud  ;  and  is  nearly  always  watered.  A  certain  amount  of  dry  rice  is  sown, 
but  the  people  don’t  care  to  run  risks  with  it,  and  so,  as  a  rule,  they  keep  their 
dry  lands  for  manduwa,  which  is  the  chi,ef  article  of  food.  The  plant  is  most  hardy, 
and  will  apparently  grow  amongst  mere  stones  and  shiugle  It  is  a  rain  crop,  but 
too  much  rain  spoils  it.  A  good  year  for  rico  is  a  bad  year  for  manduwa,  and 
vice  versa.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown  a  good  deal  on  the  hilltops.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  the  end  of  September,  so  as  to  germinate  before  the  frost  comes  on. 
These  crops  depend  entirely  on  snow  :  if  there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  the  crops 
are  good  :  if  not,  they  are  bad.  Turmeric  and  ginger  are  the  most  paying  crops 
grown  :  they  are  grown  on  the  high  hills  and  table-land  already  spoken  of,  and 
also  in  the  valleys  where  there  is  good  irrigable  land.  A  few  square  yards  of 
turmeric  or  ginger  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  family.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  is 
year  by  year  increasing  ;  and  if  the  people  will  only  be  careful  aboilt  their  seed,  it 
ought  to  continue  a  most  paying  crop.  Potatoes  are  grown  either  on  the  high 
table-lands  or  on  virgin  forest  soil  on  the  slopes.  The  cantonment  of  Chakr&ta 
has  been  a  great  incentive  to  the  increased  cultivation  of  potatoes.  Indian-com  is 
grown  always  at  the  village  doors  in  small  garden  patches.  Red  pepper  is  also 
grown  in  considerable  quantities  all  over  the  parganah  ;  opium  is  confined  entirely 
to  the  high  hills.  If  there  are  no  hail  and  severe  thunderstorms,  it  is  a  most 
paying  crop  ;  but  it  is  very  risky,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  manure.  Apricot 
and  walnut  trees  abound;  the  fruit  of  the  former  is  either  exchanged  amongst  the 


people  themselves  or  sold  in  Chakrata  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  largely  exported. 
Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities  for  home  consumption.” 

According  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Boss  there  are  three  distinct  styles  of  cultivation. 

Rice,  for  instance,  is  grown  in  terraced  beds  made 

System  of  cultivation. 

along  the  edges  of  all  the  rivers  and  streams,  but  sel¬ 
dom  at  levels  over  3,000  feet,  although  some  few  are  as  high  as  4,000  or 
4,500  feet  ;  another  style,  and  the  most  general,  is  that  of  terraces  rising  one 
above  the  other  up  the  hill  side.  All  these  terraces  have  to  be  supported  by  stone 
retaining-walls,  varying  from  a  height  of  four  to  10  feet.  The  expense  of  making 
these  walls  is  very  great  in  time  and  trouble,  because  the  cultivators  make  the 
walls  themselves.  A  landslip *or  an  extra  heavy  thunder-shower  will  sometimes 
wash  away  a  whole  hill  side  of  these  terraces,  thus  either  ruining  the  unfortunate 
cultivator,  or  involving  him  in  freBh  work  for  years  to  come.  Wherever  there  is 
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any  good  land  these  terraced  fields  exist.  There  are  very  many  little  isolated 
plots  where  fresh  terraces  can  be  made  and  cultivation  increased,  but  within 
Tillage  bounds  there  is  nowhere  a  block  of  good  untilled  land  in  one  place  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  form  a  separate  Tillage.  Wherever  It  is  possible,  water  is  led  on 
to  these  terraces  from  streams  and  springs  :  some  of  these  1  kuts  ’  or  small  canals 
are  carried  great  distances  through  most  impracticable  ground  and  at  great  ex¬ 
pense.  The  third  style  of  cultivation  is  carried  out  where  the  tops  of  the  hills 
form  small  table-lands,  round  and  smooth.  Khats  that  have  many  such  hill-tops 
are  considered  the  most  favoured  ;  the  soil  is  always  good  aud  crops  better  than 
in  the  terraced  lands. 

All  the  larger  landholders  keep  ploughmen  of  the  Dorn  caste— Ad/is— who  are 
serfs  or  bondsmen  of  the  landholders  ;  they  receive  no  wages,  but  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  their  masters.  Sometimes  they  are  given  a  little  land  to  cultivate  for 
themselves,  but  they  do  not  acquire  any  right  in  this  land  ;  their  employers  defray 
all  their  marriage  expenses.  If  one  of  these  serfs  dies,  the  landholder  has  to  look 
after  his  widow*  should  there  be  no  other  husband  and  children.  If  the  widow 
marries  again,  she  goes  to  the  house  of  her  second  husband  with  her  children  j  but 
the  master  of  the  second  husband  has  to  pay  to  the  master  of  the  deceased  the 
amount  advanced  by  him  for  marriage  or  maintenance  of  children.  No  account  is 
kept  of  the  money  spent  in  food  and  clothing  during  the  ploughman’s  lifetime,  as 
he  is  supposed  to  work  that  off  ;  but  an  account  is  kept  of  all  money  advanced 
for  marriage  or  money  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  young  children  after  the  de¬ 
cease  of  their  father.  No  interest  is  charged  on  these  accounts.  If  the  plough¬ 
man  disagrees  with  his  master,  he  cannot  teave  him  until  he  pays  off  the  advances 
against  him,  or  until  he  finds  another  master  agreeable  to  pay  them  for  him.  The 
landholders  wanted  very  much  to  have  a  set  of  rules  about  these  hdlis  entered  in 
the  wdjib-ul-arz;  but  as  the  system  is  opposed  to  British  ideas,  Mr.  Ross  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request.  The  landholders  have  once  or  twice  brought  complaints 
against  hdlis  to  compel  the  return  of  the  latter  ;  the  cases  have,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  been  thrown  out  at  once,  and  so  the  hdlis  must  know  that,  if  they  choose, 
they  cau  leave  and  go  where  they  like. 

The  Jaunsaris  are  very  particular  about  their  houses  :  they  all  have  double¬ 
storied  houses,  and  in  many  instances  three  and  four  stories.  In  the  lower  khats 
the  wood  work  of  these  houses  is  deodar  procured  from  the  higher  khats,  but  the 
covering  is  slate  ;  in  the  upper  khats  the  roofing  is  deoddr,  split  planks  being  used. 
The  upper  khat  people  say  there  is  no  slate  in  their  khats,  but  the  reason  appareot- 
ly  ia  that  it  is  easier  for  the  people  to  split  deodar  than  to  quarry  slate.  They 
have  hitherto  had  as  much  deoddr  as  they  could  use,  and  so  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
centive  to  look  for  slate.  The  people  drink  a  great  deal  of  a  kind  of  beer  made  in 
the  following  manner  In  the  rains  they  make  thick  cakes  of  the  roots  of  some 
trees  and  barley  meal ;  these  cakes  are  stored  up,  and  when  they  wsnt  beer  they 
break  up  one  of  these  cakes  with  same  cooked  china  and  sawaA,and  soak  the  mixture 
in  water  for  eight  or  nine  days  ;  they  then  strain  off  tbe|liquor  and  drink  it  and  *Wo 
eat  the  refuse.  In  December  and  January  a  great  deal  of  drinking  goes  on,  many 
people  beiug  drunk  the  whole  time:  all  kind  of  work  is  stopped,  and  nothing  is 
thought  of  but  feasting  and  drinking.  They  shut  up  sheep  in  a  room  and  feed 
them  upon  oak  leaves.  Bach  man  take,  his  turn  of  killing  a  sheep  and  feasting  his 
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brethren.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  there  is  little  or  no  work  possible 
at  that  season  except  looking  after  the  001110,00(1  this  is  left  to  the  women  i  the 
Brahmans  do  not,  as  a  rule,  drink. 

In  1827,  the  products  of  the  parganah  itself  wore  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  small  population  ;  but  now  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food-grains  are  imported  from  the  plains.  Generally  speaking, 
the  khats  situate  on  the  road  between  Mussooree  and  Chakr&ta 
and  one  large  khat  in-the  neighbourhood  of  Chakrfita  itself  are  the 
best;  the  next  or  average  class  comprises  the  khats  situate  in  fairly 
advantageous  positions  with  reference  either  to  Kalsi  or  Chakrata, 
and  the  last  class  are  those  which  are  at  a  distance  from  markets 
and  those  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  forests  as  well 
as  those  which  have  but  little  irrigated  laud  to  depend  on.  The 
area  for  the  extension  of  cultivation  is  limited  ;  but  still  there  has 
been  progress,  the  number  of  ploughs  increasing  from  2,400  in 
1848  to  4,600  in  1860.  Excluding  the  tract  under  Government 
forests,  a  late  calculation  gives  the  cultivated  aroa  as  18,763 acres 
(1,682  acres  irrigated),  and  the  cultivable  area  as  620  acres.  The 
first-class  land  consists  of  manured  land  devoted  usually  to  rice 
cultivation  ;  and  of  this  9,979  acres  and  of  second-class  land  7,112 
acres  were  dependent  on  rain.  The  reddish  clay  is  considered  the 
best  for  cultivation  and  that  of  a  darker  colour  not  so  good.  The 
worst  sort  containing  sand  and  graVel  is  here  known  as  sankrdni. 

There  are  only  two  classes  of  rent  paid  in  the  whole  parganah. 

one  is  one-third  of  the  produce,  which  is 
given  by  the  cultivators  of  the  temple  lands 
and  the  common  village  lands.  The  other  occurs  among  the  non-occu¬ 
pancy  tenants  of  Haripur  and  Byas,  who  pay  their  landlords  one- 
sixth  of  the  produce  and  some  minor  dues.  The  value  of  the  produce 
of  an  acre  of  irrigated  land  is  estimated  at  Rs.  24,  and  if  sown  with 
a  second  crop  at  Rs.  40.  The  average  revenue  rate  in  1872  at  half 
rates  fell  at  Rs.  2-8-0  on  irrigated  one-crop  land  and  Rs.  4  on  irri¬ 
gated  two-crop  land  ;  Re.  1-4-0  on  first  class  one-crop  unirrigated 
land  and  Rs.  2  on  the  same  with  two  crops  ;  second  class  dry  land 
was  assessed  at  Re.  0-13-4  and  land  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  of  which 
one-fourth  is  cultivated  every  year,  at  Re.  0-8-11  on  this  one-fourth. 
These  assessments  varied  with  the  proximity  to  markets  and  the 
general  character  of  each  khat.  The  occasional  cultivation  may  be 
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clawed  with  the  culturablc,  and  so  the  average  rate  on  cultivation 
was  Re.  1-15-0  per  acre  and  on  the  assessable  area  Re.  1-8-0  per 
per  acre  :  the  figures  for  the  whole  province  being  Re.  1-9-7  and 
Re.  1-4-3  respectively.  The  result  of  the  revision  of  settlement  in 
1883-84  gives  a  rate  of  about  Re.  1-9-0  per  acre  on  the  cultivation. 
As  in  Kumaun,  the  local  measurement  is  not  in  bighas,  but  in  a 
measure  of  capacity  called  a  patha.  The  kachcha  ser  is  called  a  ser ; 
and  a  pakka  ser  is  two  and-a-half  sers  and  four  kachcha  sers  make 
one  patha  of  urd  or  rice  ;  and  the  quantity  of  land  sown  by  that 
amount  of  seed  is  a  pdtha.  Sixteen  pdthas  make  one  don,  and 
twenty  dons  one  khar .  At  the  settlement  the  bigha  of  four  to  an 
acre  was  used.  In  the  local  measures,  the  practice  here  agrees  with 
that  in  Garhwfil  and  Kumaon  before  the  hisi  was  introduced 
there. 

The  following  villages1  are  held  free  of  revenue  chiefly  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Mah&su-deota,  and  would  otherwise  be  assessed  at  Rs.  154 
a  year,  viz.,  Lakhamandal,  Nard,  Mendr&lh  (Maindrot),  Barter, 
Hanoi  (Onol),  Phart&r  and  Chhatra. 

The  cultivators  are  either  Rajputs  or  Brahmans,  and  all  put 
their  hand  to  the  plough.  In  1875,  the  agricultural  population 
comprised  16,812  proprietors,  the  maurtlsi  cultivators  of  the  local 
code,  and  12,661  non-proprietary  cultivators,  the  ghair-maurusis  of 
the  code,  and  10,597  labourers  and  others.  Proprietors  may  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  lands  held  by  them,  but  tenants  can  only 
dispose  of  their  rights  to  the  landholder  whoso  land  they  cultivate. 
Tenants  pay  in  cash  (khara)  or  in  kind  ( kun ).  If  a  proprietary 
cultivator  runs  away,  his  land  should  first  be  given  to  his  nearest 
relative  ;  but  if  he  have  none,  the  sat/ana  of  the  khat  should  make  it 
over  to  some  other  proprietary  cultivator.  If  this  be  not  agreed 
to,  then  the  'sayana  should  give  it  to  some  non-proprietary  tenant, 
fixing  the  quota  of  revenue  to  be  paid  by  him.  If  this  cannot  be 
arranged  the  land  lies  fallow  and  the  quota  is  distributed  over  the 
whole  khat.  This  is  to  prevent  any  of  the  Dom  caste  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land,  and  might  well  be  expunged  from  the  local 
code.  If  the  runaway  returns  and  desires  to  resettle,  lie  can  claim 
his  land  within  five  years  on  payment  of  arrears  accrued.  If  the 
taydna  confers  proprietary  rights  on  a  cultivator  not  possessed  of 
i  (},  o.  No.  872 A,  dated  21>t  March,  1874. 
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them  ( ghair-maurdsi ),  then  the  latter  pays  a  fee  of  two  rupees  to 
the  sayana ,  four  rupees  and  a  goat  to  the  khat  panchdyat ,  and  two 
rupees  to  the  residents  of  the  village  in  which  he  becomes  a  pro¬ 
prietary  cultivator  (maurdsi). 

There  have  been  several  attempts  at  enumerating  the  people 

of  Jauns&r-B&war.  In  1882,  Colonel  Young 
Pe°ple  returned  the  number  of  landholders  or  cul¬ 

tivating  proprietors  at  2,469:  in  1834,  Mr.  Ross  gave  the  number 
of  families  at  829  asdmi-khudkdshts  and  2,421  asami  zaminddrs ; 
the  latter  numbering  17,278  souls.  In  1848,  the  former  had 
increased  to  5,755  souls  and  the  latter  to  19,471  souls.  In  1860-61 
the  total  of  both  classes  numbered  30,585  souls.  In  1872  the  re¬ 
turns  showed  40,046  in  habitants  (23,114  females.)  The  census  of 
1881  gives  a  total  of  45,117  (25,400  females).  The  population  is 
entirely  Khasiya,  and  comprises  the  usual  divisions  into  Brahmans, 
Rajputs,  and  Dorns.  The  first  are  chiefly  Bhats  or  Sarasutis,  the 
second  Rawats,  aud  the  third  are  Doms  classed  according  to  their 
occupations  into  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  minstrels,  &c.  All 
worship  Mahasu  and  towards  the  east  are  mauy  who  worship  the 
Nagas.  The  people  are  interesting  as  showing  a  Khasiya  popula¬ 
tion  several  centuries  behind  their  brethren  in  Kumaon  in  civili¬ 
sation  and  still  preserving  the  peculiar  customs  that  mark  their 
representatives  further  west.  The  distaste  for  milk  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  cow  is  a  link  in  the  chain  connecting  them  with  the 
people  in  the  Indus  valley  to  the  present  day,  and  with  the  Kators 
of  Chitral,  and  fortunately  we  have  accurate  records  of  many  of 
their  peculiar  arrangements.  Of  the  entire  population  in  1881 
44,184  were  Hindus,  726  were  Musalmaus  (chiefly  in  cantonments), 
140  were  Christians,  48  were  Sikhs,  and  19  were  Jainas. 

The  detailed  figures  of  the  census  of  1872  give  the  castes  and 
their  numbers.  Out  of  a  total  of  39,313  Hindus  4,371  are  record¬ 
ed  as  Brahmans;  18,985  as  Rajputs,  and  14,500  as  Doms.  Of  the 
last  2,420  are  entered  as  Bajgis  or  minstrels,  the  attendants  on  the 
Mahasus,  3,731  as  Kolis,  3,204  as  Doms,  2,866  as  Cham&rs  aud  the 
remainder  as  Chanals,  Lohars,  Badis,  &c.,  thus  accounting  for 
37,856  out  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  If  we  further  deduct 
244  Jogis  and  30  Gosains,  we  obtain  1,183  members  of  other  castes 
chiefly  of  plains  origin.  These  figures  show  how  very  truly  Jann- 
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s4r  is  a  representative  Khasiya  tract  and  forms  a  very  important 
link  between  the  almost  completely  Hinduised  Khasiyas  of  Ku- 
maon  and  their  brethren  converts  to  Isl6m  on  the  ethnical  frontier 
in  the  mountains  of  tho  Hindu  Rush,  and  apparently  gives  customs 
and  practices  of  the  Khasiya  race  in  full  force  at  the  present  day 
which  distinguished  them  a  thousand  years  ago.  Jauns&r  is  a 
kind  of  ‘sleepy  hollow,’  within  the  hills  in  which  the  chants 
wrought  in  the  outside  world  have  had  but  little  influence  until 
the  British  settlement  officer  and  forest  officer  came  amongst  them, 
and  on  these  two  and  on  the  influences  from  Chakr&ta  much  of  its 


future  prosperity  or  the  reverse  must  depend. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  of  a  character  very 

,  .  ,  different  from  the  Hindus  of  the  plains. 

The  local  *  code.'  _  ^ 

Some  have  received  a  semi-judicial  sanc¬ 
tion  by  being  embodied  in  the  famous  dastur-ul-aml ,  or  ‘  Code  of 
Common  Law,’  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Boss 
in  the  settlement  of  1848.  The  most  remarkable  is  polyandry,  a 
practice  declared  by  Major  Young  in  1827  to  be  on  the  decline, 
but  which  is  unquestionably  common  to  this  very  day.  Indeed,  a 
bachelor  without  brothers,  it  is  alleged,  experiences  some  difficulty 
about  getting  a  wife.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  conducted  with¬ 


out  muoh  formality  and  is  thus  described  : — 

Only  the  Mia  and  Rawat  castes  intermarry  with  the  Runet  and  Bh&t  castes, 

Brahmans,  and  Rajputs:  the  marriage  ceremony  is 

Marriage 

called  jhajera.  The  bridegroom’s  father  gives  the 
father  of  the  bride  one  rupee  as  earnest-money  ;  the  father  of  the  young  woman 
will  give  him  a  dinner  of  puris  (cakes);  this  makes  the  betrothal  binding.  The 
bride’s  father  having  dressed  the  youDg  woman  in  a  chola  (shawl),  daman  or 
gdghrul  (petticoat)  and  dhatu  (head-dress)  and  having  given  her  as  many  vessels, 
Ac.,  as  in  his  power,  goes  with  all  his  relatives  to  the  bridegroom’s  father  s  house, 
and  the  bridegroom’s  father  gives  them  one  or  two  dinners  and  a  present.  The 
bridegroom’s  father,  if  he  declines  to  fulfil  the  contract,  shall  not  take  back  his 
earnest-money  ;  but  if  the  bride’s  father  retracts  and  gives  the  bride  in  marriage 
to  any  one  else,  he  shall  pay  sixty  rupees.  When  a  son  and  heir  is  born  alms 
shall  be  given  according  to  the  means  of  the  parent;  and  if  any  one  tbe  in  great 
sorrow,  their  relatives  give  them  a  he  goat  and  a  rupee.  If  any  person  of  low 
caste  runs  away  with  the  wife  of  a  respectable  man,  either  the  person  who  runs 
away  with  her  or  any  person  who  allows  them  to  remain  in  his  district  must  pay 
Bs.  125,  or  else  the  woman  and  her  paramour  must  leave  the  district.  If  inti¬ 
macy  previously  existed,  the  man  should  pay  twenty-five  rupees  through  the 
saydna.  If  a  man  of  respectable  caste  seduces  a  woman  of  respeotable  vaste, 
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the  fine  is  sixty  rupees.  Women  are  free  to  choose  their  first  husbands  and  to 
leave  them  if  dissatisfied  on  condition,  writes  Mr.  Williams,  “  of  the  second  hus¬ 
band’s  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  previous  wedding.  Younger  brothers 
legally  have  only  the  usufruct  of  their  senior’s  wife,  for  she  and  her  children 
are  held  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  eldest  brother.  Hence  he  keeps 
both  women  and  children  in  the  event  of  the  household  being  broken  up,  aud 
the  rest  of  the  fraternity  going  to  live  elsewhere.  The  custom  of  polyandry 
is  supposed  to  promote  good  fellowship  among  brothers,  aDd  is  (or  used  to  be) 
observed  so  consistently  that  if  a  mother-in-law  dies  leaving  an  infant  son,  the 
daughter-in-law  is,  properly  speaking,  hound  to  rear  the  boy  and  mHrry  him 
herself  when  be  attains  the  age  of  puberty.  A  married  woman  is  called 
mami,  and  mamu  is  a  common  salutation  when  addressing  a  person  not  related 
to  the  speaker.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  freedom  between  the  sexes.  Another  very  marked  peculiarity  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  is  their  extreme  uncleanliness,  all  the  more  conspicuous  on 
account  of  the  comparative  paleness  of  their  complexion  and  scantiness  of  their 
clothing,  the  nature  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  ever  had  occasion 
to  make  u  journey  to  a  hill  station.” 

The  local  civil  code  is  particular  in  the  appointment  of  taydnaa,  and 
thus  describes  their  duties  “  The  head  man  of  the  /that  or  mahdl  is  the 
taydna.  He  is  to  keep  the  landholders  contented,  to  collect  the  dues  of  Govern¬ 
ment  according  to  custom  only,  equal  shares  according  to  the  capabilities  of  each 
one  ;  to  settle  all  quarrels  ;  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  new  cultivators,  and  to 
obey  the  orders  of  Government.  If  any  cultivator  does  not  pay  bis  dues,  the 
taydna  may  sue  him  in  oourt,  and  if  a  cultivator  run  away,  the  taydna  may  distrain 
his  effects,  and  if  these  means  fail  he  may  redistribute  the  phant, or  revenue-roll, 
and  must  send  it  in  before  1st  April  in  each  year,  so  that  it  may  be  examined  before 
the  seasonal  cultivation  commences.  Ou  the  death  of  a  sayana  his  eldest  son 
succeeds  ;  and  if  he  be  a  minor  or  mentally  or  morally  unfit  for  the  office,  the  title 
remains  with  him,  and  his  brother  or  any  other  Bon  of  the  deceased  may  do  the 
work  as  deputy.  If  a  taydna  so  desire  he  can  appoint  his  eldest  son  to  the  office 
in  liis  lifetime,  but  his  brothers  have  no  claim  to  the  office  because  of  their  being 
landholders.  The  taydna  may,  however,  allow  them  to  receive  a  portion  of  the 
bisaunta  or  fees  of  otfice,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
individual  shares  are  very  small  where  there  is  a  large  family  and  some  grumbling 
ensues  :  but  the  fees  were  primarily  not  iutended  as  a  family  endowment,  but  aB  a 
remuneration  for  work  done.  In  case  of  division  of  property,  the  taydnachdri  is 
not  distributed.  A  younger  son  cannot  take  the  title  of  sayana.  If  the  eldest  son 
dies  with  issue,  such  issue  can  claim  the  title,  and  no  one  else.  When  the  eldest  son 
dies  without  issue,  the  decensed’s  brother  can  succeed.  In  each  /that  there  are  several 
taydnas;  but  he  whose  authority  extends  over  the  whole  khat  is  the  head  sayana 
and  his  village  is  the  khdnd  village.  The  taydna  may  be  dismissed  by  Government 
for  injuring  the  revenue,  acting  contrary  to  orders, oppressing  the  cultivators, 
wrongfully  levying  fines,  &c.  In  such  a  case,  the  person  who  has  the  next  beat 
claim  and  is  suitable  for  the  office  will,  if  approved  by  the  superintendent,  be 
appointed.  Should  a  taydna  desire  to  resign,  he  can  do  so  thus  : — First  he  resigns 
hla  claim  to  hit  brother,  then  to  any  other  pei'son  ;  but  the  rightful  owner  cannot 
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■e  it  bo  as  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  next  persou.  In  many  khan  there  tc  in 

each  village  an  officer  called  chakrdata,  to  whom  the  saydna  from  his  own  share 

gives  one  or  two  rupees,  or  at  the  termination  of  any  suit  makes  the  landholders 

pay  him  something.  The  chakrduta  works  under  the  saydna,  who  may  dismiss 

him  and  appoint  another.  If  a  saydna  have  to  attend  the  court  at  K&Uiotelse- 

where,  he  is  entitled  to  a  cooly  as  a  servant  aud  another  to  carry  a  load  :  he  «»fn 

receives  a  aer  of  flour  from  each  landholder.  In  lieu  of  other  dues,  the  saydna 

receives  a  cess  of  five  per  cent,  and  half  an  anna  in  the  rupee  on  the  total  revenue 

paid  by  his  k hat  to  cover  his  expenses  when  employed  on  the  business  of  the  Hat. 

If  a  proprietor  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  land  he  must  first,  through  the  ssydaa, 

obtain  permission  of  the  shareholders  in  his  villase 
Bale  and  mortgage.  ,  ,  .  ,  • 

»nd  also  of  the  proprietors  in  the  khat.  If  a  person 

of  his  own  hhat  desires  to  purchase  it,  he  cannot  sell  to  a  stranger.  In  either  sale  or 
mortgage  the  person  in  possession  is  responsible  for  the  revenue.  In  deeds  of 
mortgage  there  must  he  a  clause  declaring  that  only  the  zamlnddri  rights  are 
mortgaged,  not  the  land  itself ;  but  when  the  mortgagee  takes  possession,  he  is  only 
entitled  to  it  until  his  claim  has  bceu  satisfied  by  usufruct  or  otherwise,  or  until 
the  time  agreed  on  has  elapsed.  The  mortgagor  isalso  responsible  for  the 
revenae  and  all  changes  of  possession  must  be  entered  in  the  phant.  The  mort¬ 
gage  can  be  completed  only  by  permission  of  the  saydna.  No  period  is  usually 
fixed,  and  no  fees  are  paid  except  four  annas  for  the  deed  which  is  registered  by 
the  patwdri.  In  cases  of  sale,  fees  are  paid  to  the  saydna  and  attesting  witnesses, 
la  regard  to  bargains  it  is  unusal  to  exchange  written  documents.  If  a  dispute 
arises  and  the  debtor  denies  the  whole  debt,  the  creditor  haB  to  swear  to  it  in  the 
name  of  his  deity  ;  but  if  the  debtor  denies  odlya  part,  the  creditor  takes  that, 
part  and  makes  an  oath  as  regards  the  remainder.  As  regards  interest,  tbs 
debtor  has  to  give  eight  puklca  sers  of  corn  at  each  harvest  (called  hut )  for  each 
rupee  until  the  original  sum  is  paid  up.  If  the  debtor  becomes  insolvent,  the 
creditor  takes  the  original  amount  and  foregoes  the  hut  or  takes  double  the 
principal  in  coin.  With  regard  to  grain  debts,  the  custom  is  that  for  one  year, 
the  original  is  increased  by  one-half,  and  in  the  second  year  the  accumulated 
amount  or  whatever  remains  unpaid  of  it  is  increased  by  one-half.  If  the  debtor 
becomes  poor  the  debt  is  measured  by  three  times  the  original  amount.  In  Chhar- 
tari,  Maleta,  Kotbi,  Rangau,  aud  Haripur  the  entire  family  of  the  saydna  is  entitled 
to  participate  iu  the  fees.  One  person  is  made  sadr-sayana  and  all  the  others 
are  sayduas.  All  the  cultivators  are  gltair-maurtfsis  and  have  not  the  power  to  sell 
their  holdings,  and  the  saydna  can  make  them  cultivate  their  lands  of  take  the 
land  away.1 

On  the  death  of  a  cultivator,  leaving  a  widow  and  young  children,  if  the 

widow  takes  to  herself  another  husband,  he  can  claim 
Distribution  of  property.  the  tenure  0f  her  first  husband  as  a  hereditary  tenant 

but  in  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  make  a  settlement  to  this  effect  iu  writing 
Two-thirds  of  the  land  so  taken  over  shall  belong  to  the  children  of  the  former 
husband  and  oue-third  to  any  children  born  of  the  second  husband  ;  if.  however,  a 

cultivator  should  at  his  death  be  iu  debt  and  have  no  heirs,  then  whoever  take* 

*  The  rules  of  the  ‘  dastur-ul-and '  were  incorporated  in  the  engagement  papers 
for  each  khat ,  but  have  since  been  modified. 
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possession  of  bis  effects  is  liable  for  and  mast  pay  bia  debts.  If  four  brothers 
have  two  or  perhaps  one  wife  between  them,  and  four  or  fire  daughters  are  born, 
and  one  of  the  brothers  marries  again,  the  children  are  not  shared  between  them, 
but  remain  with  the  woman  and  the  woman  cannot  go  to  the  younger  brother, 
but  must  lire  with  the  elder  ;  but  the  children  are  entitled  to  equal  shares  from 
the  four  brothers,  which  are  paid  to  the  elder.  If  they  separate,  the  elder  brother 
bears  the  expenses  of  the  marriages.  Goods  are  divided  thus  : — After  deducting 
one  thing  of  each  kind  and  oue  field  for  pitans.  i.e.,  rights  on  account  of  seniority 
and  half  of  that  field  (kanchu)  for  the  youngest,  all  the  rest  are  divided  equally 
among  them.  But  if  there  should  be  any  self-acquired  land  (by  purchase,  mort¬ 
gage,  & c.)  or  if  there  be  encumbered  land,  it  is  also  divided.  The  taydna  distributes 
the  shares  and  receives  one  sheep,  one  goat,  one  dish,  one  weapon,  and  five  rupees. 
The  panchdyat  receives  five  rupees  and  the  villagers  two  rupees.  But  if  they  are 
poor  no  fees  are  levied  and  non4'  are  paid  on  cattle.  If  the  mother  or  father  be 
alive,  the  children  with  whom  they  live  must  provide  them  wtth  a  cow,  plate, 
clothes,  budten  currie,  but  if  there  are  two  fathers  or  mothers,  the  second  receives 
nothing.  If  any  man  has  three  wives  and  they  have  children  in  unequal  numbers, 
i.e.,  if  one  have  two  and  another  three,  at  the  time  of  sharing,  the  children  all 
receive  equal  Shares  except  that  the  Son  with  whom  the  first  mother  has  to  live 
receives  a  little  more.  If  two  brothers  have  one  wife  and  have  two  children- at 
the  death  of  the  wife,  and  both  brothers  marry  agAin,  and  after  the  marriage  the 
elder  brother  dies  leaving  four  sons  at  the  time  of  sharing,  after  deducting  the 
half  of  ihe  whole  property  for  the  children  by  the  first  marriage,  the  remainder 
is  divided  into  six  equal  shares  j  from  these  six  shares  two  more  besides  the  half 
previously  deducted  are  given  to  the  children  by  the  first  marriage.  Daughters 
can  claim  no  share  in  the  paternal  property  ;  only  the  following  is  the  custom  :  — 
that  the  father  should  provide  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  marriage  ceremonies, 
and  if  he  have  any  grown-up  brothers  he  should  get  them  married. 


The  system  of  deciding  cases  by  oath  in  temples  or  elsewhere 

noticed  under  Kumaon  prevail  also  here. 

Decision  by  oath.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  local  ‘civil  code* 

runs  as  follows  : — u  If  there  should  be  a  quarrel  with  any  other  khat 
about  boundaries,  it  is  settled  either  by  panchdyat  or  by  making  oath, 
but  it  is  settled  by  oath  only  where  it  cannot  be  settled  b y  panchdyat. 
The  person  in  possession  should  take  the  oath,  and  if  the  saydna  is 
inte  ested  he  must  take  the  oath,  and  in  oase  he  should  refuse  the 
opposite  party  should  be  given  the  oath.  Any  quarrel  about  the 
lands  in  each  khat  is  settled  in  this  way.”  Owing  to  the  evils 
inherent  in  such  a  system  it  was  added  that  all  decisions  arrived  at 
should  be  reported  in  fifteen  days  to  the  Superintendent  and  also 
any  objections,  in  default  of  which  the  decision  would  be  main¬ 
tained.  That  this  practice  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  people  themselves 
is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  report:  — 
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“  Whenever  the  aaydnat  Kettle  k  dispute  relating  to  lend,  they  should  also  he 
obliged  to  record  their  decision  in  the  patwari'g  register,  and  if  the  custom  of 
deciding  cases  by  oath  could  be  entirely  abolished,  the  pnrganah  would  be  much 
benefited.  Under  the  rules  of  the  "  dastHr-aUaml”  decision  by  oath  was  only 
allowed  when  no  other  mode  of  settling  a  dispute  could  be  found  ;  but  in  practice 
arbitrators  invariably  record  in  their  decisions  that  the  party  in  possession  should 
take  oath  to  confirm  his  possession  and  this  practice  tends  to  keep  up  ill-will  for 
ever.  I  hare  done  all  in  my  power  to  discourage  oaths,  never  allowing  them  to  be 
taken  when  I  could  avoid  it,  aB  when  an  oath  has  passed  between  two  parties,  if 
anything  happens  to  the  person  who  took  it,  his  adversary  always  declares  that  he 
took  a  false  oath,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  and  for 
fear  of  further  manifestations  of  their  displeasure  he  at  once  relinquishes  the 
land  or  property.  The  opposite  party,  however,  is  equally  unable  to  take  posses¬ 
sion,  and  so  the  land,  if  that  was  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  is  left  to  lie  waste. 
There  is  a  similar  superstitious  custom  by  which  the  wrath  of  the  gods  is  invoked 
against  an  enemy.  If  a  man  has  a  grudge  against  any  one,  he  takes  up  some 
earth  out  of  his  enemy’s  field  and  lays  it  at  the  shriue  of  ooe  of  the  gods  with 
prayers  aqd  offerings.  If  after  that  any  misfortune  happens  to  his  enemy,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  god,  and  the  poor  man  has 
to  relinquish  the  field  and  let  it  go  to  waste.  These  disputes  are  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  generations  after  the  oath  has  passed  they  are  recollected,  and  I  could 
mention  instances  in  which  the  parties  or  in  case  of  a  boundary  dispute  the  whole 
khat  will  not  eat  or  sleep  in  their  opponent’s  village.  1  was  the  more  particularly 
struck  with  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  this  practice  wheu  the  question  of 
establishing  schools  was  first  brought  forward,  as  I  found  that  the  boys  from  one 
khat  were  not  even  allowed  to  attend  a  school  io  their  enemies’  village;  and  to  show 
the  length  to  which  this  is  carried  I  may  state  that  though  in  years  tong  gone  past 
there  was  a  dispute  over  the  boundary  of  two  khats  whicli  has  just  been  settled 
amicably  before  me,  yet  still  the  remembrance  of  the  old  oath  remains,  even 
though  the  parties  are  now  on  friendly  terms,  at  least  ostensibly  so  ’’ 

An  oath  by  the  Mahasu  at  Hanoi  is  the  most  solemn  that  can  be 

taken.  A  custom  now  prohibited,  but  which 
Mabdsu.  *g  prove(j  to  have  existed  by  many  a  ruined 

house  and  waste  field,  was  that  in  cases  of  disputed  possession  a 
party  took  a  stone  from  tho  field  or  a  portion  of  the  mud  from  the 
walls  of  the  house  and  offered  them  to  Mah6su,  with  the  result  that 
no  one  could  cultivate  the  field  or  occupy  the  house-  a  very  con¬ 
venient  way  of  annoying  one’s  enemy.  Another  custom  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  local  code  is  that  where  the  Mahdsus  ordered  the 
land  or  house  to  be  freed,  this  order  was  made  kuowu  by  the 
Mallas  who  came  from  Garhwal  for  the  purpose.  Some  account 
of  the  Mahasu  has  been  given  elsewhere.1  There  were  four 
Mahasus— Basak,  Pibdsak,  Baitha,  and  Chalta.  The  first  three 

1  Gas.  XL  S36, 
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live  in  temples,  the  last  moves  about  from  khat  to  khat.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  temple  is  at  Onol  or  Hanoi  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tons  in 
B&war  at  the  north  of  the  parganah.  There  is  a  second  at  Tahnu 
in  khat  Pa.njgaon  to  the  east  of  K&lsi  at  the  south  and  a  third  at 
Anwar  ;  whilst  the  fourth  taking  up  his  head-quarters  in  Bairatin 
khat  Koru  perambulated  the  parganah.  B&s^k  and  Pibdsak  have 
migrated  to  Tihri,  and  Baitha  and  Chalta  are  now  the  MahAsus 
of  Jauns6r-B6war.  Mr.  Williams  gives  another  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  worship  of  Mah&su  : — 

"  According  to  Brahmanical  traditions,  at  a  remote  era  of  time,  a  man 
ploughing  in  the  parganah  of  Bukan  (now  Deoghar)  saw  a  snake,  which,  erecting 
itself  before  him,  said,  I  am  sent  by  the  Divinity  raise  near  this  place  an  image 
to  be  worshipped;  call  it  the  Mah&su  deota  and  it  will  reveal  to  you  lawB  that 
are  to  be  obeyed.  On  learning  this  vision  of  the  cultivator,  some  Brahmans 
made  an  image  and  placed  it  iu  the  Geld  where  the  snake  had  appeared,  and 
after  some  time  had  elapsed  it  was  inspired  to  give  them  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  observance  of  which  secure  the  devout  from  the  evils  of  the  present 
world  and  insure  their  happiness  in  the  next,  viz. — 

First,  never  to  sleep  in  a  bed  with  four  legs.  Second,  never  to  drink  pure 
milk.  Buttermilk  is  permitted,  but  it  is  meritorious  to  abstain  from  eating  the 
butter,  it  being  more  praiseworthy  to  burn  it  at  the  places  appointed  for  the 
worship  of  the  Mahasu  deota.  Third,  always  to  sacrifice  the  finest  goats  at  the 
demigod’s  shrine,  and  if  similar  sacrifices  elsewhere  be  abstained  from— so  much 
the  better.”  Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser  mentions  a  temple  at  the  village  of  Bankauli,  not 
far  from  Lakha  Mandal,  iu  khat  Baundar,  sacred  to  Mahfisu,  whom  he  considers 
identical  with  Mahadeo.  He  describes  the  shrine,  however,  as  being  built  on  a 
Tibetan  model.” 

The  Onol  temple  is  about  forty  miles  from  Kalsi,  and  is 
now  the  head- quarters  of  Baitha  and  Chalta.  The  latter  used 
to  visit  Jaunsar  and  Jubal  alternately  staying  for  twelve  years 
in  each,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  people.  Mr.  Williams 
tells  us  that  with  the  Mahasu  came  fifty  to  seventy  attendants, 
besides  dancing-girls  and  others.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
to  invite  him  through  his  Wazir,  and  such  was  the  dread  of 
his  wrath  that  an  invitation  was  seldom  wanting.  On  receiving 
the  invitation  the  deity  was  placed  in  a  palki  covered  with 
silver  and  after  certain  ceremonies  was  escorted  by  crowds  of 
worshippers  to  his  new  residence.  Those  unconnected  with  the 
deity  were  only  fed  for  one  day,  but  the  regular  attendants 
seldom  remained  less  than  six  months  or  as  loDg  in  fact  as  they 
received  entertainment. 
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To  defray  the  cost  of  the  entertainment,  collections  had  to  be 
made  from  the  different  khats  in  the  division  at  the  rate  of  eight 
annas  a  house  or  more,  according  to  the  means  of  the  proprietors. 
Many  other  contributions  were  also  exacted,  such  as  gk{ ,  goaes, 
supplies  of  various  sorts,  amouutiog  altogether  to  a  heavy  tax  upon 
the  people,  who  attributed  the  occurrence  of  an  accident  in  any 
village  to  the  indignation  of  the  unpropitiated  MahAsu.  To  check 
these  exactions,  Major  Young  passed  a  summary  order  at  KAlai, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  mydnas ,  banishing  the  deota  and 
his  attendants  from  JaunsAr-BAwar,  and  also  commanded  the 
Wazir  to  abstain  from  accepting  any  invitation  on  the  part  of 
MahAsu  without  the  sanction  of  Government.  In  a  recent  report 
it  is,  however,  stated  that  it  continues  to  give  trouble  to  this  day. 

The  first  Wazir  whose  name  is  on  record  was  Rup  Sinh1.  He 
_  .  ....  died  at  Bastil  in  1826:  leaving  two  sons  by 

different  mothers.  Both  pretended  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  Wazirship.  Their  conflicting  claims  caused  two  fac¬ 
tions,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Major  Young  for  decision. 
He  decided  the  case  in  favour  of  Ugar  Sen,  the  elder  brother,  but 
the  adherents  of  the  younger,  Ram  Nath,  on  their  return  to  Bastil, 
repudiated  the  judgment  and  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Mahasu, 
who  made  a  visitation  to  the  Kandi  division,  which  materially 
interfered  with  the  settlement  recently  concluded.  The  fine  and 
imprisonment  of  the  principal  offenders  put  a  stop  to  their  excesses. 
The  present  Wazfr,  Karan  Singh,  resides  at  Bastil ;  he  has  fallen 
into  evil  courses  and  is  held  in  small  respect,  not  being  even 


entitled  to  the  compliment  of  a  chair.  It  is,  however,  said  that 
were  he  to  reform,  he  would  be,  like  the  older  members  of  the 
family,  venerated  as  much  as  the  deity  himself. 

The  dialect  of  Jaunsar  is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  people  of 

the  plains  and  is  akin  to  the  patois  spoken  in 
Language.  ^be  neighbouring  states  of  Tihri  and  Jubal : 

thus  : — gddj  ‘ a  stream  ’ ;  pujhar ,  1  wood  ’ ;  nyar, ‘  grass  ’  ;  chiskiya , 
‘  burned’;  hanuioa ,  ‘to  walk,’ are  words  unknown  in  the  plains. 

There  is  little  education,  though  a  few  schools  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  i  the  people,  however,  are  anxious  that  their  children  should 
be  taught,  and  a  cess  has  been  levied  to  provide  a  school  in  each 

1  Mr.  William’s  note. 
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khat.  There  are  numerous  applications  for  schools ;  but  until 
further  funds  exist,  there  is  little  hope  of  establishing  a  sufficient 
number  ;  and  without  education  the  people  must  remain  behind  the 
rest  of  the  British  hill  districts.  In  this  respect  as  in  others  the 
contrast  is  not  advantageous  for  the  administrators  of  JaunsAr 
when  compared  with  GarhwAl  and  Kumaon,  and  one  can  well 
understand  the  complaints  of  the  people  that  though  a  cess  has 
been  levied  for  the  purpose,  most  of  the  khats  have  still  no  schools. 
There  is  no  jail  and  no  police.  The  lock-up  at  ChakrAta  and 
KAlsi  serves  for  the  one  and  the  saydnas  for  the  other.  Roads 
are  still  urgently  wanted  all  over  the  parganah.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  Chakrata  has  given  it  a  good  road  from  Kalsi,  and  has 
also  been  the  means  of  keeping  that  from  Mussooree  to  the  can¬ 
tonment  in  good  repair,  and  the  forest  works  on  the  Tons  have 
necessitated  the  making  of  a  good  road  from  Chakrata  to  the 
borders  of  the  district  in  B&war.  There  was  a  line  of  road  cut  from 
Chakrata  to  the  Tons  on  a  direct  line  to  Simla  by  Mr.  F. 
Williams;  but  although  the  road  would  he  very  useful  if  the  Panjfib 
Government  would  agree  to  make  their  portiou  of  it,  still  it  is 
not  required  on  its  projected  scale  so  far  as  the  distriot  wants  are 
concerned.  The  remaining  roads  such  as  they  are  can  barely  be 
kept  in  order  with  the  funds  available,  and  four  feet  or  six  feet 
paths  might  be  multiplied  all  over  the  parganah  with  advantage. 

Jaunsar-Bawar1  came  with  Dehra  Dun  into  the  possession  of  the 

British  in  1815.  The  first  settlement  was 

Fiscal  history. 

made  by  Captain  Birch  for  1815-16  to 
1817-18  at  Rs.  16,247  a  year,  exclusive  of  miscellaneous  revenue, 
customs,  and  transit  dues  collected  at  K&lsi,  and  amounting  to 
Rs.  1,753.  Captain  Birch  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Ross,  who 
made  the  second  settlement  from  November,  1818  to  October, 
1821  at  Rs.  15,703  for  land-revenne  and  Rs.  1,298  for  customs. 
Captain  Young  took  charge  in  April,  1819,  and  in  1821  made  the 
third  settlement,  which  was  also  for  three  years,  from  November, 
1821  to  October,  1824,  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  This  settle¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  worked  well,  as  no  coercive  measures'  were 
necessary  for  the  realisatiou  of  the  revenue  demand.  The  fourth 
settlement  for  1824  to  1827  was  fixed  at  Rs.  17,282  for  land- 
*  From  Mr.  G.  &,  C.  Williams,  B.C.8.,  Memoir  on  Dehra  Dfin. 
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revenue  and  Rs.  1,419  on  account  of  customs  and  included 
Bs.  1,485  due  to  the  chauntras  and  saydnas  noticed  hereafter. 
This  settlement  was  extended  for  a  further  period  of  two  years 
and  at  its  conclusion,  in  1829,  Major  Young  made  further  proposals 
for  a  new  settlement.  Before  taking  up  this  settlement  we  must 
refer  to  the  peculiar  machinery  existing  in  Jauns4r-Baw4r  for  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  the  land-revenue  which,  though  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  found  in  Garhwdl  at  the  conquest 
has  many  features  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  Bhall 
avail  ourselves  chiefly  of  Mr.  Williams’  careful  summary. 

The  hereditary  indigenous  revenue  officers  constituted  the 
,  machinery  not  only  for  collecting  but  for 

distributing  the  revenue.  The  parg&nahs 
of  Jaunsar  and  Bawar  were  divided  into  khats  or  collections  of 
villages,  at  the  head  of  which  were  officers  termed  saydnas  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  saydnas  of  Garhwal  and  the  kamins  of 
Kumaon.  The  four  most  influential  saydnas  were  called  chauntras , 
and  formed  a  conclave  ( chauntru ),  to  which  was  submitted  the 
gross  sum  assessed  on  the  parganahs  as  revenue.  This  they 
distributed  over  the  khats,  and  the  saydnas  of  each  khat  re-distri¬ 
buted  the  sum  allotted  to  the  khat  over  each  village  within  his 
jurisdiction.  The  village  saydnas  again  fixed  the  sum  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  proprietor  within  the  village.  All  were  then 
jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  entire  assessment. 

The  entire  community  had  one  mahajan  or  banker,  Din  Dayal 
Ram,  resident  at  K41si,  who  became  their  surety  ( mdlzdmin )  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  revenue  on  the  appointed  day.  The 
6urety  paid  up  the  revenue  aud  debited  the  sum  due  by  each  pro¬ 
prietor  to  him  as  a  personal  account  with  interest  from  the  date  fixed 
for  payment  without  reference  to  the  date  when  the  money  was 
actually  paid,  and  this  was  considered  a  lawful  perquisite  of  the 
office.  The  chauntras  were  not  only  revenue  officers,  but  had 
also  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  having  “  plenary  power  to 
flog,  imprison,  multilate,  and  execute”  up  to  a  very  recent  date. 
As  revenue  officers  they  received  salaries  of  Its.  40,  Rs.  60  or 
Rs.  100  a  year.  The  saydnas  of  each  khat  had  similar  powers  in  a 
lesser  degree  within  their  own  kltats ,  and  enjoyed  au  allowance  of 
five  percent,  on  the  collections  as  bisaunta  similar  to  the  lambardiii  s 
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fees  of  the  plains.  The  emoluments  of  the  surety  were  consi¬ 
derable  :  he  had  a  quarter  anna  per  cent,  or  one  month’s  interest  on 
the  gross  revenue  termed  ganth-kholai  or  fee  for  opening  his 
money-bags,  besides  interest  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  1812  per  ceut.  per 
annum  on  each  of  the  four  annual  instalments  calculated  as  due 
six  months  before  the  actual  date  of  payment. 

Such  was  the  administrative  machinery  ;  and  after  consultation 
Major  Young  recommended  that  a  proposal  made  by  the  chauntras 
to  wive  Rs,  1:000  additional  as  land-revenue  and  to  furnish  300  men 

O  * 

daily  for  eight  months  to  complete  a  road  to  Bastil  from  K61si  should 
be  accepted,  aud  on  this  basis  the  fifth  settlement  from  1829  to  1834 
was  concluded,  giving  a  land-revenue  of  Rs.  15,354  and  a  decrease 
of  Rs.  505  in  the  customs.  The  next  settlement  for  15  years  (1834-35 
to  1848-49)  was  also  the  work  of  Major  (now  Colonel)  Young,  then 
also  Superintendent  of  the  Dfin,  at  a  revenue  of  Rs.  21,412,  includ¬ 
ing  customs  and  cesses.  The  land-tax  amounted  to  Rs.  16,280. 
There  is  nothing  on  record  to  show  how  any  of  these  settlements 
were  made.  The  several  officers  appear  to  have  made  nothing  more 
than  a  rough  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  the  parganah,  and  this 
being  accepted  by  the  chauntru  was  distributed  over  eaoh  khat ,  the 
maltdmin  at  Kalsi  collecting  and  paying  in  the  revenue  on  due 
date  to  the  tahsild&ri. 

Previous  to  the  annexation  of  this  parganah  to  the  Ddn,  an  officer 


Quarrels. 


styled  diw&n  was  stationed  at  Kalsi,  who  per¬ 
formed  all  the  duties  of  an  amfn  and  tahsildar. 


To  Bakir  Ali,  appointed  diwan  in  1818,  Colonel  Young  attributes 
“  the  flourishing  and  orderly  state  of  the  parganah,”  and  on  Bakir 
All’s  obtaining  the  appointment  of  tahsildar  at  Dehra  in  1830, 
Colonel  Young  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  post  of  diw&n  at 
Kalsi.  At  the  same  time  Din  Dayal  Ram,  the  old  surety  for  the 
revenue,  died,  and  between  his  son  Kirpa  Ram  and  the  chauntras  a 
fierce  quarrel  arose  with  no  independent  local  officer  present  to  inter¬ 
pose  his  good  offices  and  settle  their  disputes.  These  matters  came  to 
Mr.  Yansittart’s  notice  in  1844,  and  he  removed  Kirpa  R6m  from 
office,  who  was  again  restored  by  Mr.  A.  Ross  in  1846.  On  this  the 
chaunlru  or  assembly  of  chauntras  demurred  and  set  up  a  rival  surety. 
They  were  met  by  an  order  from  the  Superintendent  declaring  them 
relieved  of  their  functions  for  the  time  being:. 

O 
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The  chauntru  not  only  continued  their  opposition,  but  exacted 
%  large  sum  of  money  to  pay  their  expenses  to  Agra  in  order  to 
appeal  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  This,  with  a  visit  from  the 
deity  MahasUj  whose  Wazir  was  at  this  time  particularly  exacting, 
induced  the  people  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Boss 
when  he  visited  the  parganah  in  1849.  The  Governor-General  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  through  the  parganah  in  the  same  year,  and  was  beset 
with  complaints  from  the  two  factions  and  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves  against  both.  The  surety  was  accused  of  ruining  the 
country  by  his  exorbitant  charges  for  interest  and  the  chauntru 
were  accused  of  unfairly  assessing  their  own  good  khats  and 
transferring  the  burthen  to  the  other  and  poorer  khats,  which  event¬ 
ually  involved  them  in  debts  which  they  oould  not  pay  off.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things  a  redistribution  of  the  land-revenue  be¬ 
came  necessary,  and  arrangements  were  made  by  Mr.  A.  Ross  to 
this  end.  The  net  land-revenue  now  Rtood  at  Rs.  18,006,  to 
which  was  added  Rs.  750  on  account  of  roads  and  the  items  com¬ 
prising  the  bisaunta  or  saydna  dues,  making  a  gross  assessment 
of  Rs.  19,750.  The  kdrkun  or  village  accountant’s  fees  were 
fixed  at  Rs.  617,  and  those  known  as  gantli-kholai  at  Rs.  293, 
so  that  the  total  charges  of  every  description  amounted  to 
Rs.  20, 660, 1  which  eventually  fell  to  Rs.  19,953.  A  regular  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  after  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  each  khat 
and  its  villages :  the  power  and  duties  of  the  chauntru  were 
abolished,  and  the  management  of  each  khat  through  its  own  saydna 
was  established.  These  officers’  allowances  were  confirmed  at  five 


per  cent,  on  the  collections  as  a  remuneration  for  their  trouble. 
The  debts  due  to  the  surety  were  paid  or  remitted,  and  in  future  the 
landholders  were  to  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  interest  iu 
anticipation  hitherto  a  perquisite  of  the  surety.  The  fiscal  duties 
*  The  actual  charges  and  receipts  in  1848  are  thus  giveD 


Charges. 

Hak-bisaunta.  Rs. 

Sayanas  salary  ...  ...  1,000 

Chauntras’  salary ...  ...  400 

Road  allowance  ...  ...  1,000 

Regular  establishment  ...  894 

Patwaris  ...  ...  >80 

Peons  ...  ...  192 


Receipts. 

Rs. 

Revenue  ...  •••  20,000 

Deduct  charges  ...  •••  8,060 


Total 


«•« 


3,666 


Net  revenue  ...  16,334 
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of  the  chauntru  fell  pa  the  saydnas  of  the  khat ,  and  the  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  of  each  sharer  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue  was  limited 
to  his  own  khat,  which  became,  in  fact,  a  bhaydchdra  estate.  The 
establishment  was  also  reduced  from  Rs.  1,900  to  Rs.  1,776  per 
annum.  All  these  arrangements  were  subsequently  sanctioned  by 
Government,  with  the  exception  that  the  road  allowance  was  raised 
to  the  original  amount. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ross  drew  up  a  code  of  law  and  procedure 

for  the  use  of  the  local  panchayats  in  admin¬ 
istering  justice  among  themselves.  This 
was  compiled  from  the  customs  and  traditions  current  amongst  the 
people,  only  making  alterations  when  these  were  repugnant  to  mo¬ 
rality  and  common  sense.  Provisions,  for  example,  were  introduced 
prohibiting  the  practice  of  compounding  felonies  or  the  disposal  of 
cases  of  felony,  especially  murder,  by  the  say  anas  ;  the  accusation  of 
witchcraft  was  made  a  punishable  offence,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
cursing  the  ground  from  motives  of  revenge.  It  Btates  also  the 
general  principle  that  the  revenue  is  fixed  on  the  general  resources 
of  the  landholders  as  well  as  of  the  land,  on  the  number  of  sheep, 
goats,  plough-cattle,  labourers,  quantity  of  land  and  its  produce, 
walnut-trees,  apricots,  honey,  &e.  All  trees  are  the  property  of 
Government,  except  a  few  near  villages,  which  were  included  in  the 
chaks  and  were  planted  by  the  landholders.  The  landholders  have 
power  to  cut  wood  for  making  ploughs,  houses,  or  for  their  own 
private  use  as  firewood,  but  are  not  allowed  to  sell  it ;  and  those  in 
whose  khats  there  is  no  deodar  are  allowed  to  bring  it  from  the  khats 
they  have  been  accustomed,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and 
the  persons  from  whose  khats  the  wood  is  taken  are  not  allowed  to 
charge  for  it.  They  have  a  complete  right  to  all  grass  and  jungle 
and  wild  drugs  and  grazing  rights.  But  other  rights,  such  as 
mines,  belong  to  the  State  and  no  one  without  permission  can 
bring  under  cultivation  waste  land  not  included  in  his  chak,  and 
Government  has  the  right  of  selling  and  letting  that  land  to 
whomsoever  it  pleases.  The  new  agreement  paper  states  speci¬ 
fically  the  boundaries  of  the  village  and  State  forests  which  are  all 
now  demarcated  by  permanent  boundary  pillars. 

During  tho  currency  of  this  settlement  the  khats  relieved 
themselves  from  debt,  but  still  the  state  of  the  parganah  was 
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generally  go  unsatisfactory  that  at  its  expiration,  in  1859,  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  raise  the  revenue,  but  merely  to  redistri¬ 
bute  it  again  with  the  help  of  a  block  measurement  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion.  This,  the  eighth  settlement,  was  effected  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robertson  in  1859  for  the  years  1860-61  to  1870-71.  It  is 
remarkable  because  no  attempt  had  ever  before  been  made  to 
measure  the  cultivation.  The  result  of  a  plane-table  measurement 
gave  a  total  cultivated  area  of  21,603  acres,  of  which  164  acres 
were  held  revenue-free.  The  gross  revenue  was  fixed  at  Rs.  21,525, 
from  which  should  be  deducted  bisaunta  or  taydna's  allowances, 
Rs.  1,042  ;  takina  or  the  allowances  of  kdrkuns ,  or  village  account¬ 
ants,  Rs.  1,830,  and  Rs.  1,000  for  the  repair  of  roads,  leaving  a 
net  revenue  of  Rs.  18,695,  which  at  the  end  of  -the  settlement  was 
Rs.  19,678.  The  surety’s  allowances  and  office  were  then  alto¬ 
gether  abolished.  The  revenue  assessed  in  1859  was  collected 
without  difficulty.  In  only  one  khat  was  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  any  measure  for  enforcing  payment  and  here  it  was 
due  to  embezzlement  on  the  part  of  the  saydna. 

The  next  revision  of  settlement  took  place  in  1870-73,  and 

was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Cornwall.  The  great 
Ninth  settlement.  ,  .  ..... 

feature  of  this  revision  is  the  demarcation 

of  khats  and  their  boundaries,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Government  forests.  The  Resolution  recites  : — 

“  Under  native  rule  the  respective  interests  of  the  State  and  the  people  in 
regard  to  forest  rights  had  never  been  clearly  defined;  and  up  to  1866  matters 
had  been  left  very  much  to  themselves  iu  Jaunsar-Bawar,  iu  consequence  of 
which  the  forests  suffered  greatly.  In  1669,  the  forest  lands  were  divided  into 
three  greut  classes  :  from  the  first  the  villagers  were  entirely  excluded;  in  the 
second  they  were  allowed  rights  of  grazing,  fuel,  and  reclamation;  while  the 
third  class  was  handed  over  to  them  under  the  condition  that  no  alienations 
were  to  be  made  under  auy  circumstances.  The  taydnas  protested  strongly  on 
'the  ground  that  under  this  arrangement  they  had  no  guarantee  of  future  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Accordingly  the  Government  of  the  time  directed  that  all  land  not  likely 
to  be  needed  for  forest  purposes  should  be  made  over  unreservedly  to  the  khats ; 
under  the  third  class,  forest  land  should  be  held  to  appertain  to  the  respective 
khats  under  the  proviso  of  non-alienation.  This  necessitated  a  fresh  demarca¬ 
tion  of  forest  boundaries,  which  was  effected  in  1873;  but  it  was  not  till  1874 
that  the  ‘ phantbandis  ’  or  detailed  demand  statements  were  finally  prepared  and 
assented  to,  and  that  the  revised  demand  came  into  operation.” 

The  cultivation  also  was  measured  aud  maps  were  prepared  on 
the  scale  of  one  inch  to  twenty  yards,  similar  to  those  that  were 
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made  in  Kumaun.  With  these  were  indices  showing  the  area  of 
each  field,  the  holder  and  the  demand  payable  by  each  sharer. 
The  result  of  this  revision  was  a  total  revenue  demand  of  Rs. 
26,181,  which  with  cesses  amounted  to  Rs.  29,495  at  the  end  of  the 
settlement,  the  previous  demand  being  Rs.  19,695,  thus  giving 
an  increase  of  one-third.  The  terms  of  the  wajib-ul-art  were 
revised,  and  many  of  the  unnecessary  conditions  of  the  old 
dastdr- td-aml  were  omitted  and  others  were  revised. 

Under  the  previously  existing  arrangement  the  saydna  distri¬ 
buted  the  quota  of  the  revenue,  as  already  explained,  over  the  khat , 
and  the  village  saydna  over  each  village.  Whenever  the  revenue- 
payer  left  his  khat  or  through  misfortune  of  any  kind  was  unable  to 
pay  the  revenue  assessed,  this  was  distributed  by  the  saydna  among 
the  other  cultivators ;  while  any  person  dissatisfied  was  allowed 
to  appeal.  The  new  arrangements  provided  also  for  a  report  by 
the  tahsild&r  on  all  items  in  the  phantbandi  or  revenue-roll  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  distribution  of  the  previous  year  which  should  be  sent 
to  the  Superintendent  for  orders  before  April,  so  as  to  give  time 
for  a  proper  inquiry  before  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  year 
commenced.  This  was  the  principal  change1  introduced  in  the 
fiscal  administration  by  the  settlement  of  1873. 

Patw&ris  or  village  accountants  were  substituted  for  the  karkuns 
of  the  old  arrangement,  and  a  cess  was  levied  to  support  them. 
On  the  whole  the  attempt  to  follow  out  the  procedure  adopted  in 
the  plains  was  not  a  success  ;  and  here,  as  in  Kumaun,  the  resolution 
to  insist  on  regular  rent-rates,  revenue-rates,  and  classification  of 
soils  resulted  only  in  failure,  gave  an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  left 
behind  it  not  a  single  statistic  on  these  subjects  that  could  be 
relied  upon.  The  country,  the  people,  and  the  crops  differ  from 
the  plains  and  its  people  to  such  a  degree  that  no  useful  object  can 
be  attained  by  compelling  both  to  follow  exactly  the  same  lines  in 
detail.  Here  other  matters  exercise  a  considerable  influence,  popu¬ 
lation,  aspect,  nearness  to  forests,  and  the  proportion  of  table  to 
terraced  lands.  As  observed  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Ross,  a  village  may 

1  The  five  hhaga  of  Bawar  were  each  made  into  a  separate  khat  or  sub-divi¬ 
sion  j  ancl  the  office  of  sadr-sayd'ia  was  abolished  until  now  held  by  the  Wazir  of 
the  Onol  temple.  Mr.  Cornwall  sent  in  his  report  (No.  109),  10th  March,  1873, 
nud  Mr.  H  G.  Ro6s  sent  in  a  supplementary  report  (478),  19th  December,  1874, 
but  these  were  not  taken  up,  and  orders  were  not  issued  until  (No.  917),  1st  June, 
1860,  confirming  the  settlement  for  teD  years. 
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have  excellent  land,  but  without  cultivators  it  is  of  little  use.  The 
very  best  soil  with  a  southern  aspect  will  not  produce  crops  equal 
to  those  on  inferior  soil  with  a  northern  aspect;  a  village  with 
inferior  land  and  possessing  a  good  head  of  cattle  or  able  to  collect 
leaves  from  a  forest  will  have  finer  crops  than  a  village  with  supe¬ 
rior  land,  but  without  these  advantages  for  manure  ;  again,  there  are 
dry  hills  and  moist  hills,  and  the  latter  produce  far  the  better  crops, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  show  whence  the  moistness  comes  and 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  soils.  The  sayanas  refused  at  first  to 
sign  the  engagement  papers,  but  after  some  explanation  that  was 
done. 


It  was  soon  seen  that  the  assessment  of  1873  pressed  heavily 

_  on  several  khats ;  and  in  1883,  Mr.  H.  G. 

Tenth  settlement.  >  ’ 

Ross  was  deputed  to  revise  the  settlement, 
accepting  the  records  of  the  past  and  his  personal  experience  as 
the  basis  of  his  proceedings.  The  assets  on  which  the  revenue  was 
assessed  by  him  were  (a)  the  land;  (5)  the  cattle;  (c)  occasional 
or  temporary  ( [khil )  cultivation.  To  the  first  he  applied  the  pro¬ 
vincial  average  of  Re.  1-9-7  per  acre  on  cultivation  and  Re.  1-4-3 
per  acre  on  the  assessable  area.  To  the  second,  in  lieu  of  a  grazing 
cess,  he  applied  half  the  Dun  grazing  rates — two  annas  per  buffalo, 
one  anna  per  cow,  and  one  pice  per  sheep  or  goat.  Taking  these 
rates  with  an  additional  rate  for  occasional  cultivation,  ho  worked 
out  a  maximum  demand  on  each  /chat  which  should  be  worked  on 
as  the  extreme  margin  to  which  the  revenue  may  rise,  but  which 
local  circumstances  should  be  allowed  to  modify.  The  result  of 
the  revision  was  that  out  of  a  total  of  38  /chats  Mr.  Ross  reduced 


the  revenue  in  15  and  left  23  uutouched.  The  previous  demand 
for  the  whole  parganah  was  Rs.  29,495,  and  this  was  reduced  to 
Rs.  27,495  and  confirmed  by  Government  for  twenty  years.1  Tho 
details  of  the  statistics  then  collected  have  already  been  given. 


Another  matter  connected  with  this  settlement  is  the  preparation  of 
phard-phdnts  or  standard  revenue-rolls  distributing  the  total  assess¬ 
ment  over  the  villages  and  cultivation  within  a  khat}  whilst  leaving 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  /chat  for  the  revenue  untouched. 
This  may  be  changed  by  variations  in  area  of  cultivated  laud, 
in  number  of  adult  male  cultivators  or  number  of  cattle,  but  it 


»  G.  I.  (R.  A.),  119B,  8th  February,  1884. 
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will  serve  as  a  guide  to  officers  hereafter  when  dispates  arise  with 
the  saydna  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  khat  assessment.  The 
saydnachdri  system,  too,  was  retained. 

There  were  twelve  patwaris,  whioh  were  now  reduced  to  three, 
one  for  Bawar  and  Lohkandi  and  two  for  Jaunsdr  ;  and  one  kantin- 
go,  a  descendant  of  Lala  Din  Dayal,  the  former  m&lz&min  of  Kalsi. 
Amongst  the  descendants  of  the  chauntras  are  two — Debi  Singh, 
saydna  of  khat  Udpalta,  and  Jwala  Singh,  saydna  of  khat  Sam&lta — 
who  long  ceased  to  take.any  interest  in  the  parganah  or  afford  any 
assistance  to  the  local  officers.  For  the  descendants  of  the  other 
two  chauntras — Ram  Das,  saydna  of  khat  Koru,  and  Moti  Ram, 
sayana  of  khat  Seli — Mr.  Ross  obtained  a  grant  of  Rs.  100  each  for 
life,  with  the  title  of  chauntra ,  in  recognition  of  their  past  services, 
renewable  in  either  case  to  a  direct  heir  who  is  reported  qualified 
and  to  be  a  suitable  person  to  whom  the  grant  may  be  continued. 
Arrangements,  too,  were  made  by  whioh  the  forest  rules  where 
they  pressed  hardly  were  relaxed,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
requirements  at  Chakrata  for  fuel  and  proper  forest  conservancy, 
without  uudue  or  unnecessary  restriction  of  the  privileges  of  the 
villagers. 

From  1815  to  1829,  the  parganah  remained  in  charge  of  one 

officer  immediately  subordinate  to  the  Gov- 

Adminiatration. 

ernor-General’s  Agent  at  Dehli,  and  who 
had  certain  civil  and  criminal  powers,  aided  by  the  chauntru.  When 
Regulation  V  of  1829  rescinded  Regulation  XXI  of  1825,  the 
parganah  administration  fell  into  the  same  state  of  confusion  as  that 
of  the  Dun,  and,  in  1830,  it  was  formally  placed  under  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Dun.  The  subsequent  history  must  be  given  in 
Mr.  Williams’  own  words  : — 

“  Years  after,  Act  XXIV  of  1864  vested  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  such  officers  as  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  might  appoint  who  were  to  be  guided  by  the 
rules  framed  for  the  Tarai  district  under  Act  XI Y  of  1861.  Noti¬ 
fication  No.  1170£A,  dated  29th  April,  1864,  supplemented  the 
Act  investing  the  Superintendent  with  the  general  administration 
of  the  sub-division,  and  empowering  him  to  assign  to  his  assistants 
such  executive,  fiscal,  or  judicial  duties  as  they  might  be  qualified  to 
discharge,  in  subordination  to  the  Commissioner  of  Meerut.  The 
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functionaries  to  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice 

Civil  jurisdiction.  were  thea8si8tanta  to  the  Superintendent,  the 

Superintendent  himself,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Meerut;  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue  and  criminal 
justice,  the  tahsllddr  of  K&lsi,  the  assistants,  the  Superintendent, 
and  the  Commissioner.  The  previous  resolution  defined  the  powers 
of  these  officers  and  procednre  to  be  observed  by  them.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  received  authority  to  try  original  suits  without  limit  of 
value  and  hear  regular  appeals  from  the  decision  of  his  assistants, 
who  had  power  to  try  original  suits  not  exceeding  1,000  rupees  in 
value,  while  a  regular  appeal  lay  from  the  Superintendent  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  where  the  two  latter  differed,  Government  had 
the  option,  if  petitioned,  of  referring  the  point  at  issue  to  the  de- 
oision  of  the  Sadar  court  (now  High  Court).  A  special  appeal  also 
might  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  from  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 


perintendent  in  regular  appeal. 

The  tahsfld4r  could  only  try  petty  criminal  cases  made  over  to 

him  by  the  Superintendent,  nor  did  his 
Criminal  jurisdiction.  ^  ^  ^  infliction  rf  5„ 

rupees  fine  or  a  sentence  to  six  months’  imprisonment.  The  as¬ 
sistant  likewise,  unless  specially  empowered,  was  restricted  to  the 
trial  of  cases  so  referred,  and  his  powers  only  extended  to  the 
infliction  of  a  fine  of  100  rupees  or  a  sentence  of  twelve  months' 
imprisonment.  The  orders  of  both  were  appealable  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  who  had  the  ordinary  full  power  of  a  Magistrate  of  dis¬ 
trict.  Appeals  lay  from  him  to  the  Commissioner  of  Meerut,  who 
was  also  empowered  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  any  subordinate 
authority,  and  to  him  all  cases  of  a  more  heinous  natare  were  to  be 
committed  for  trial ;  but  in  those  of  murder  and  all  others  demand¬ 
ing  a  more  severe  punishment  than  fourteen  years’  imprisonment, 
his  sentence  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  concurrence  of 


the  Judge  of  Meerut,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  sentence  of  death,  with¬ 
out  the  confirmation  of  the  Nizfimat  Ad&lat  (now  High  Court). 

The  suits  cognisable  in  the  revenue  courts  were  divided  into 

O 


Revenue  jurisdiction. 


two  heads,  summary  and  regular.  The  sum¬ 
mary  suits  were  thus  classified  :  (1)  suits  by 


mdlgutdrs,  &c.,  against  tenants  or  of  tenants  against  sub-tenants,  for 
arrears  of  rent;  (2)  by  lambarddrs  against  under-sharers  for  arrears 
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of  revenue;  (3)  by  malguzdrz,  &c.,  against  agents  for  production  of 
accounts  and  recovery  of  money  due;  (4)  by  farmers  of  excise 
duties  against  licensed  manufacturers  and  vendors  for  recovery  of 
arrears  due  on  sub-contracts  ;  (5)  by  cultivators  and  tenauts  against 
malguzars,  &c.,  aud  of  under-sharers  against  lambardars  for  undue 
exaction  of  rent  or  revenue  ;  (6)  of  same  against  the  same  for  illegal 
dispossession,  actual  or  attempted.  The  period  of  limitation  fixed 
for  the  institution  of  suits  under  clauses  I,  II,  III,  IV  was  twelve 
months,  and  for  the  institution  of  those  under  clause  V,  VI,  sixty 
days.  The  regular  suits  were  defined  to  be  :  (1)  suits  about  the 
malguzari  right  in  land,  or  the  right  to  registered  revenue-free 
land,  or  land  held  on  a  quit-rent,  or  claims  to  share  in  the  profits 
or  rent  of  such  land  or  in  manorial  privileges  not  reserved  to  Gov¬ 
ernment;  (2)  summary  suits  (as  classified  above)  wheu  from  lapse  of 
time,  or  on  other  grounds,  they  cannot  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
(3)  suits  by  malguzars ,  &c.,  for  reut  of  land  held  in  excess  of  or  con¬ 
trary  to  lease ;  (4)  suits  by  the  same  to  oust  tenants-at-will  not  in 
default,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  ;  (5 ) 
suits  by  the  same  for  enhancement  of  rent.  Regular  appeals 
from  the  revenue  courts  under  the  Tarai  rules  lie  solely  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  in  the  case  of  summary  suits  only  ou  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  issues  raised  are  fit  to  be  tried  summarily  or  not, 
his  decision  on  the  latter  point  is  final.  In  regular  suits  a  special 
appeal  lies  from  his  order  to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

A  regularly-organised  police  under  Act  V  of  1861  was  not 

introduced.  The  people  themselves  were, 

I  OllLc* 

as  heretofore,  to  extemporise  a  rude  consta¬ 
bulary  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the  Superintendent,  being  imme¬ 
diate  head  of  the  police,  was  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Regulation  XX  of  1817,  or  by  its  provisions,  wherever  applicable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  crime  in  the  parganah  is  almost  unknown  :  of 
thett  there  is  little  or  none  ;  and  as  the  people  are  not  of  a  jealous 
disposition  in  regard  to  their  wives,  murder  or  crimes  of  violence 
seldom  occur. 


The  appointment  of  a  Cantonment  Magistrate  to  Chakrata 

CautomucDt  Magistrate.  under  Government  Order  No.  415,  Judicial 

(Criminal)  Department,  dated  2nd  April, 
1869,  subsequently  suggested  some  modifications  in  the  judicial 
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system.  By  Notification  No.  1393A,  dated  19th  September,  1872, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him 
under  section  2,  Act  I  of  1865  (the  Acts  and  Regulations  Exten¬ 
sion  Aot),  extended  the  operation  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
(Act  XX  of  1861)  to  Jaunsar-Bawar,  and  under  sections  of  the 
same  Act  the  Superintendent  of  Dehra  was  invested  with  the  powers 
of  a  District  Magistrate  in  the  parganah,  the  Cantonment  Magistrate 
of  Chakrata  with  the  local  jurisdiction  of  a  sub-divisional  Magistrate 
under  section  230,  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  the  powers  of 
a  Magistrate  as  defined  in  section  132  under  section  234,  Jauns&r- 
Bawar  being  declared  a  sub-division  nnder  section  18  ;  the  Judge 
of  SahAranpur  with  the  powers  of  a  District  and  Sessions  Judge 
within  the  parganah  under  section  2  of  Act  XIX  of  1871  (the 
Bengal  Sessions  Court  Act).  A  Resolution  of  the  same  date  (No. 
427  A)  extended  to  the  sub-division  the  operation  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  (Act  VIII  of  1859,  as  amended  by  Acts  XXIII 
of  1867  and  IX  of  1863).  Under  section  2  of  the  same  Act  the 
administration  of  civil  justice  was  vested  in  the  naib-tabsild&r  of 
KAIsi  with  powers  of  a  Munsif  for  the  trial  of  suits  up  to  Rs.  300, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Dun  with  powers  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  Munsif  and  decide  suits  above  Rs.  300  in  value,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Meerut  with  final  appellate  powers  from  the  decisions 
of  both.  In  his  capacity  of  ex-officio  Assistant  Superintendent, 
the  Cantonment  Magistrate  is  the  chief  police  officer  of  JaunsAr- 
BAwar  and  all  offences  are  reported  directly  to  him,  while  the  naib- 
tahsiidar  is  a  subordinate  through  whom  cases  are  worked.  He  is 
also  sub-registrar  of  the  parganah,  as  well  as  Small  Cause  Court 
Judge,  with  powers  to  try  cases  where  the  cause  of  action  does  not 
exceed  Rs.  200  within  the  limits  of  the  cantonments. 

Jolabugr,  a  halting-place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pindar  river 
in  patti  PindarwAr  and  parganah  Badhan  of  British  Garhwal,  dis¬ 
tant  10  miles  from  Dungari  and  14  miles  from  Baijnath,  on  the 
route  by  the  latter  place  to  Nandprayag.  The  encamping-ground 
is  on  a  flat  piece1  of  waste  land  close  to  the  river’s  bank-  The 
road  hence  to  Dungari  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Pindar, 
gently  undulating  to  TharAli,  where  there  is  a  baniya’s  shop,  and 

*  A  bugr  or  bagar  means  the  flat  ground  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  used  fo^ 
cremation  purposes  and  is  equivalent  to  the  ghdt  of  the  plains. 
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supplies  are  obtainable.  The  Pindar  is  at  present  crossed  here  by 
a  aanga  of  rude  construction  and  in  the  rains  by  a  rope-bridge  or 
jhula.  Thence  the  road  ascends  the  glen  of  the  Goptara-gadh 
through  a  close  forest  of  chir  to  Dungari  about  six  miles.  An 
iron-wire  suspension  bridge  is  about  to  be  erected  here  further 
down  the  stream.  At  Nar6yanbugr  there  is  one  of  these  bridges 
passable  at  all  tiroes  by  ponies.  In  the  cold  weather  the  Pindar  is 
usually  fordable,  except  immediately  after  rain. 

Joshimath,  or  Jyotirdham,  the  place  of  the  great  Jyotir  ling 
of  Mahadeo,  is  situate  in  parganah  Painkhanda  of  Garhwal  in 
north  latitude  30°-33'-24*  and  east  longitude  79°-36'-24"  at  an 
elevation  of  6,107  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  1,500 
feet  above  the  confluence  of  the  Dhauli  and  Vishnuganga  and 
some  one  and  a  half  mile  below  it.  The  population  in  1872  was 
455,  and  in  1881  was  572.  The  site  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
united  streams,  here  known  as  the  Alaknanda,  in  a  hollow  recess 
and  on  a  declivity  descending  from  the  Trisul  peak,  and  is  sheltered 
on  every  side  by  a  circular  ridge,  and  especially  to  the  north,  where 
a  high  mountain  intercepts  the  cold  blasts  rushing  from  the  Hima¬ 
laya,  rising  in  that  direction.  The  entrance  to  the  town  is  up  a 
bank  cut  into  steps  faced  with  slate  or  stone,  with  both  which 
materials  the  streets  also  are  paved,  but  very  irregularly.  The 
houses  are  neatly  built  of  grey  stoue  and  are  roofed  with  shingles 
or  slates.  Amongst  them  are  the  well-built  residences  of  the 
B&wal  and  other  priests  of  the  Badrinath  temple,  who  live  here  from 
October  to  the  middle  of  May,  during  which  time  the  approaches 
to  the  temple  that  they  serve  are  buried  under  snow.  The 
building  containing  the  image  of  Kara  Sinha  is  more  like  a  private 
residence  than  a  Hindu  temple.  It  is  built  with  gable-ends  and 
covered  in  with  a  sloping  roof  of  plates  of  copper.  Pilgrims  halting 
here  put  up  in  a  large  square,  having  a  stone  cistern,  supplied  by 
two  brazen  spouts,  which  yield  a  never-failing  flow  of  water, 
derived  from  a  stream  descending  from  the  Himalaya.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  temples,  bearing  marks  of  great  antiquity,  extend  along 
one  side  of  the  square,  being  ranged  along  a  terrace  about  ten  feet 
high.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  temple  sacred  to  Yishnu,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  square.  Several  of  those  temples  are 
much  dilapidated,  having  been  partially  overthrown  by  earth- 
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quakes.  The  temples  of  Vishnu,  Gaums,  Surya  or  the  Sun,  and 
the  Naudevi,  have  suffered  least.  The  statue  of  Vishnu  is  of  black 
stone,  in  a  very  superior  stylo  of  workmanship.  It  is  about  seven 
feet  high  and  is  supported  by  four  female  figures,  standing  on 
a  flat  pedestal.  There  is  another  image  of  brass  with  wings  attach¬ 
ed  and  wearing  the  saored  Brahmanical  thread,  which  some  assert 
to  be  of  Bactrian-Greuk  workmanship.  The  image  of  Ganesa  is 
two  feet  high,  well  carved,  and  polished.  In  the  town  is  a  line  of 
water-mills,  placed  one  below  the  other,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards,  and  turned  by  one  stream,  which,  flowing  from  the 
mountain  above,  is  supplied  to  them  in  succession  by  a  communica¬ 
tion  through  troughs  of  hollowed  trunks  of  firs.  Joshimath  is  an 
important  station  on  tbe  road  to  both  M6na  and  Nfti,  and  a  cross 
road  from  R&mni  by  the  Kulara  pass  ends  here.  The  inhabitants 
are  temple  priests,  traders,  and  cultivators.  There  is  a  traveller’s 
rest-house,  a  school,  and  a  pilgrim  dispensary  supported  from  the 
mdabart  funds.  The  place  is  not  so  flourishing  as  it  was,  and  bears 
evident  traces  of  its  desertion  by  the  Bhotiyas,  who  now  carry  their 
wares  to  Nandpray&g  further  south. 

Job  ax,  a  parganah  of  Kumaon,  comprises  three  pattis — J ob6r 
Malla,  Goriphat  and  Tallades.  The  land  tax  was  assessed  as  follows 
at  each  settlement 


1816. 

1817. 

1819. 

1820. 

182S. 

1828. 

18S3. 

1843. 

Current. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

R9. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

4,842 

5,140 

5,061 

2,633 

8,882 

3,8BO 

3,489 

3,378 

6,975 

The  land-revenue  falls  on  the  whole  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-15-1  per 
acre  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-12-2  per  acre.  The  entire  area 
liable  to  revenue  at  the  recent  settlement  amounted  to  6,332  6ww,  of 
which  2,936  are  culturable  and  3,395  are  cultivated  ( 1 ,079  irrigated). 
There  are  107  mah41s  or  estates  comprising  212  villages  inhabited 
by  5,074  males  and  4,488  females  :  in  1881  there  were  4,803  males 
and  4,621  females.  The  patw4ri  resides  in  Milam.  (See  Bhotita 
Mahals.)  The  surface  throughout  has  a  great  elevation,  the  lowest 
part  being  the  valley  of  the  Gori  river.  About  the  end  of  October 
the  whole  of  Juhar  proper  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  inhabitants 
all  descend  to  the  lower  pattis.  The  accumulation  is  progressive 
to  the  beginning  of  April,  and  snow  continues  to  fall  until  late  in 
May.  The  depth  in  open  and  level  situations  varies  in  different 
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years  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  and  is  wholly  dissipated  by  the  first 
week  in  June  ;  but  in  confined  and  much-depressed  places,  suc¬ 
cessive  avalanches  sometimes  cause  accumulations  several  hundred 
feet  thick,  and  in  many  deep  valleys  and  ravines  the  whole  is  not 
melted  until  late  in  July.  Webb,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  found 
an  accumulation  250  feet  in  perpendicular  depth  in  the  bottom  of 
n  valley,  where  the  further  progress  of  avalanches  from  the  inclos¬ 
ing  mountains  was  arrested.  At  an  elevation  of  11,568  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  head-water  of  the  river  Gori  flows  from  the 
base  of  this  mass,  which  never  quite  melts,  though  towards  the 
close  of  the  periodical  rains,  the  side,  midway  up  the  mountain, 
becomes  divested  of  snow  and  yields  a  very  scanty  pasture  to  goats. 
The  upper  extremity  of  the  valley,  however,  is  never  free  from 
snow.  The  scanty  cultivation  attempted  in  the  upper  portion  of 
Juh&r  produces  barley,  buckwheat,  amaranths,  leeks,  and  turnips. 
Species  of  buckwheat,  celery,  garlic  and  rhubarb  grow  wild.  The 
crops  are  usually  very  poor  and  sometimes  completely  fail  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  ungenial  climate.  The  indigenous  fruits  are  goose¬ 
berries,  red  and  white  currants,  raspberries,  pears,  and  strawberries. 
The  culture  of  peaches  and  apricots  is  attempted,  but  the  produce  is 
very  poor.  The  other  trees  are  various  kinds  of  pines,  rhododen¬ 
drons,  and  birches,  the  usual  shrubs  are  ground-cypress,  roses,  and 
sweetbriar.  Flowers  are  plentiful,  especially  iris  and  anemone. 

Jumna,  the  second  greatest  river  of  these  provinces  and  the 
most  important  feeder  of  the  Ganges.  It  rises  in  native  Garhwal 
in  the  group  of  mountains  known  as  Bandarpunoh  or  the  Jamno- 
tri  peaks,  at  an  elevation  of  10,849  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Bandarpunch  as  seen  from  the  south-west  shows  a  ridge  called  Kai- 
laru  striking  off  to  the  southward  and  westward  from  the  peak  lower 
E  of  the  maps  (20,014  feet)  and  ending  in  a  small  glen  in  front. 
To  the  west  of  this  and  nearly  north-east  of  the  point  of  ol  ^rva- 
tion  another  large  mass  runs  down,  called  Duman-kandi,  forming 
between  itself  and  Kailaru  a  basin  whence  issues  the  Unta-ganga. 
Further  to  the  west  a  range  consisting  of  many  high  and  irregular 
masses,  taking  its  rise  from  a  continuation  of  Bandarpunch,  forms 
the  western  side  of  the  valley ;  and  between  this  range  and  Duman- 
kandi,  the  Jamna  is  formed  from  many  sources  in  the  snow. 
These  streams  unite  in  one  and  fall  into  a  basin  below.  To 
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this  basiu,  however,  there  is  no  access,  for  immediately  above  this 
spot  the  rocks  again  close  over  the  stream,  and,  though  not  so 
lofty  as  those  below,  they  interpose  a  complete  bar  to  further  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  Between  the  two  banks,  the 
view  is  closed  by  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  which  is  of  vivid 
green  from  perpetual  moisture,  and  is  furrowed  by  time  and  the 
torrents  into  numberless  ravines  ;  and  down  these  ravines  are  seen 
trickling  the  numerous  sources  of  this  branch  of  the  Jumna. 
Above  this  green  bank,  rugged  bars  and  dark,  rocky  cliffs  arise, 
and  the  deep  calm  beds  and  cliffs  of  snow,  towering  above  all, 
finish  the  picture.  Noble  rocks  of  varied  hues  and  forms,  crowned 
with  luxuriant  dark  foliage,  and  the  stream  journeying  from  rock 
to  rock,  forms  a  foreground  not  unworthy  of  it.  The  Unta-ganga 
and  Jumna  unite  at  the  point  of  a  level  piece  of  land  lying  at  the  foot 
of  Duman-kandi,  which  thus  divides  the  valley  into  those  through 
which  the  two  rivers  flow  nearly  eqral  in  volume  and  length. 

The  principal  source,  according  ro  Hodgson,  lies  about  500 feet  to 

the  north-west  of  the  hot  spring  of  Jamno- 
tri,  where  the  face  of  the  mountain  rises  very 
steeply  and  is  entirely  cased  in  snow  and  ice.  From  a  rock  which 
projects  from  the  snow  a  small  rill  descends  during  the  day,  about 
three  feet  wide  and  very  shallow,  being  only  a  shower  of  spray  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  snow  melting  under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
Below  this  the  snow-bed  is  intersected  bv  rents  and  chasms, 
caused  by  the  falling  in  of  the  snow  as  it  becomes  melted  by  the 
steam  of  the  boiling  spring  below  it.  The  rill  finds  its  way  through 
crevices  formed  iu  the  snow-bed  to  the  ground  beneath,  out  of  which 
gush  numerous  springs  of  water  of  nearly  boiling  heat,  and  the 
steam  from  these  melts  the  mass  of  ice  and  snow  above  them,  so  as 
to  form  numerous  excavations  resembling  vaulted  roofs  of  marble, 
and  further  causes  a  copious  shower,  which  affords  the  principal 
supply  to  the  Jumna.  The  stream  holds  a  source  generally  south¬ 
westerly  for  about  eight  miles,  when  the  Birahiganga  or  Unta- 
ganga,  which  down  to  this  point  surpasses  the  Jumna  in  length 
and  volume  of  water,  joins  it  on  the  left  bank. 

The  declivity  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  in-this  portion  of  its  course 
is  enormous,  as  in  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  its  source  the  fall 
is  5,036  feet,  being  at  the  rate  of  314  feet  to  the  mile.  About  five 
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miles  below  this  it  reoeives  on  the  right  bank  the  Badiyar,  a  great 
torrent  descending  from  Kedar  Kanta.  The  Supin  risos  to  the  north 
of  the  Bandarpunch  group,  and  joined  by  the  Rupin  is  called  the 
Tons,  and  this  again  fed  by  the  Pabar  eventually  joins  the  Jumna, 
which  is  thus  the  great  drainage  channel  for  Tihri  and  Jaunsar- 
Bawar.1 

The  route  from  Jamnotri  to  Mussooree  is  shown  below' : — 


1 

2 
a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


9 

10 

11 


Name  of  halting-places. 

Estimated 
distance  in 
miles. 

Height 

above 

sea-level. 

Jamnotri  to  Kharsdli... 

5 

Feet. 

8,600 

Rana  ...  ... 

11 

7,000 

Ujri  (Ujrigarh) 

6 

6,800 

Kutnar  ... 

6 

5,300 

Camp  at  foot  of  ascent, 

11 

5,100 

Camp  near  Gihaugar... 

12 

4,100 

Dharasu  ... 

8 

3,300 

Lalauri  ... 

8 

4,000 

••• 

10 

5,700 

Camp 

14 

5,700 

Mussooree 

10 

Total  miles 

101 

Remarks. 


Rough  and  dangerous  march 
in  places. 

Cross  and  recross  Jumna  river 
several  times  by  log  bridges. 

Supplies  scarce. 

On  Jumna  river  supplies 
scarce. 

No  supplies. 

Ascent  and  descent. 

Easy  march,  but  hot. 

Follow  forest  road  as  far  as 
Birothi  village  ;  supplies 
dearer. 

Cross  Nagtiba  range;  supplies 
scarce. 

Pass  Phedi  village  ;  no  sup¬ 
plies  ;  water  scarce. 

Hotels. 


